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STATEMENT OF PROFESSOR JACOBUS TENBROEK, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND, MARCH 9, 1959 


CHAPTER I 


THE BLIND AND PROGRAMS FOR THE BLIND 


Introduction 
js thc taedestntecoeir 


This is a statement in support of bills to protect the right of the blind 
to self-expression through organizations of the blind. Bills for this purpose 
were introduced in the 85th Congress by Congressman Elliott of Alabama 
(H.R. 10681), Congressman McGovern of South Dakota (H.R. 10446), Congress - 
man Baring of Nevada (H.R. 8609) and by 57 other Congressmen as listed in 
Appendix I following this chapter. A similar bill was also introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts (S. 24il). 


These bills have been reintroduced in the 86th Congress. Senator 
Kennedy's bill is S. 1093 and carries the co-sponsorship of 32 other Senators. 
Congressman Elliott's bill is H.R. 763; Congressman Baring's bill is H.R. 14. 
A complete list of these bills introduced in the 86th Congress is provided in 
Chapter I, 


The bills before this Committee propose that organizations of the 
blind be consulted in the formulation and execution of aid and rehabilitation 
programs for the blind. The bills would also prevent persons responsible 
for the administration of aid and rehabilitation programs for the blind from 
exerting influence against organization of the blind. 


The conditions which have brought forth the need for this legislation 
are not widely known. The blind represent only a small fraction of our 
population. Most persons have little, if any, acquaintance with the blind, 
with the problems that face the blind, or with the programs that affect the 
blind. Accordingly, in order that the need for this legislation may be under- 
stood, certain facts about the blind, about the aims of their organizations, 
about aid and rehabilitation programs for the blind, and about the goals these 
programs should achieve must be set forth. 


The blind population 





The blind population in the United States is estimated as of July, 1956, 
to be 332,800. This estimate has been made by Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin and pub- 
lished by the American Foundation for the Blind. It is an estimate based 
upon census population data, state by state, and giving varying weight to the 
incidence of blindness in accordance with the age distribution, race distribu- 
tion and health standards of each state. Using these factors, Dr. Hurlin 
found Utah to have the lowest incidence of blindness--1. 4 blind persons per 
1,000 of population, Dr. Hurlin found the highest incidence of blindness in 
New Mexico--3, 42 blind persons per 1,000 population. In the population as 
a whole, the nation's blind number approximately one blind person per 500. 

It is no wonder that most persons have had very little firsthand acquaintance 
with the blind. 
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Table I in Appendix II, following Chapter I of this statement, sets 
forth Dr. Hurlin's estimate of the blind population state by state, together 
with the estimated incidence rate of blindness for each state. For purposes 
of his estimate, Dr. Hurlin adopted the generally used definition for the 
legally blind, namely: "Central visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better 
eye, with correcting glasses; or central visual acuity of more than 20/200 
if there is a field defect in which the peripheral field has been contracted 

to such an extent that the widest diameter of visual field subtends an angular 
distance no greater than 20 degrees." 


The age distribution of the blind population is significant. Blindness 
rarely occurs at birth. Generally it is an affliction of the aged or a conse- 
quence of accident or disease. Mr. Edward Hollander, who for more than 
fifteen years was an economist and statistician in the Department of Labor 
specializing largely in labor force and manpower statistics, has prepared 
for this statement an age distribution of the present blind population. This 
is shown on Table 2 in Appendix II following this chapter. The method 
used to arrive at this age distribution is described in the text attached to 
the Table. The distribution shows that of the 340, 500 blind, (the total blind 
population estimated by Mr. Hollander for 1956, in contrast to the estimate 
of Dr. Hurlin), about 65 percent, or approximately 225, 000, were fifty 
years of age or over. In the total United States population under age five, 
the distribution shows only one blind child in every 3, 300 children, while 
in the population of age 65 and over, one personin 90 is blind. The bills 
before this Committee are of greatest concern to the blind under age 65-- 
that is, the blind of employable age. 


The age distribution of the blind under 20 is characterized at present 
by an abnormality due to the unfortunate prevalence during some 15 years 
prior to 1955 of retrolental fibroplasia. This is an eye disease first identi- 
fied about 16 years ago and since been traced to excessive use of oxygen 
in the treatment of very young infants. Now that this is known, hospitals 
and doctors have been alerted, and we may expect that the incidence of 
retrolental fibroplasia in this country will never again reach the propor - 
tions of the last two decades. Mr. Hollander has estimated that, in 1956, 
approximately 14, 700 of the nation's blind persons under age 15 were retro- 
lentals. This means that of the 29,100 blind under age 15, approximately 
one-half are retrolentals: 


Today this abnormal increment in our blind population is going through 
the school ages. For a number of years the pressure upon our programs 
for education of the blind has been extreme and will continue for some 10 
to 15 years because the retrolentals are now between 5 and 18 years of age. 
However, we are approaching the time when this segment of our blind 
population is moving into the employable age group. 


The age distribution figures (see Table 4 in Appendix II following 
this chapter) show that 140, 000 blind persons were in the employable ages 
of 20 through 64 in 1957, and that, in 1975, when the retrolentals are in 
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this age group, the group will number 190, 000, an increase of more than 
one-third in the number of our blind of employable age. The pressure that 
js now upon our educational programs will then be upon our programs to 
place the blind in competitive employment. This approaching crisis in 
placement of blind persons in competitive employment lends special im- 
portance to enactment of the bills which are now before this Committee. 


Programs for the blind principally concerned under the bills before this 
Committee. 





The two major programs for the blind concerned under the bills 
before this Committee are the blind aid programs under title X of the 
Social Security Act, and vocational rehabilitation services. In both, the 
Federal Government, through Congress and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, sets forth the basic outline and pays a substantial 
part of the costs. In both, each state formulates and administers for its 
residents its particular version of the federal plan and contributes to the 
cost. At the present time all the states are administering federally sup- 
ported blind aid programs and federally supported rehabilitation services 
for the blind. These blind aid and rehabilitation programs are the two tax- 
financed programs most essential to the welfare of the blind. 


As will appear hereafter in this statement, the blind individually 
and through their organizations are seeking, aboveall else, a means to 
social and economic integration on a basis of equality with other persons, 
For blind individuals, this means simply that they are seeking a way to 
earn a living, to become taxpayers rather than tax-users, to be independent 
of charity and public assistance. Blind aid programs and rehabilitation 
services are essential to this goal. 


If this goal of the organized blind is to be achieved, it will only be 
with the help of assistance and rehabilitation services. Whether these 
programs and services provide a means whereby blind individuals are 
enabled to become self-supporting citizens depends upon how well they 
are formulated and executed. 


In the course of this statement we shall show that many agencies and 
persons in aid and rehabilitation programs for the blind are indifferent to 
the notion that these programs and services should be shaped and applied 
to make the blind self-supporting citizens able to live normal lives inde- 
pendent of charitable support. We shall demonstrate that there are other 
agencies and persons at work on these programs and services that are posi- 
tively opposed to any such goal. Passage of the bills before this Committee 
is required in order that the organized blind participate in the formulation 
and execution of these programs and services. In this manner, these pro- 
grams may be made to contribute to the effort of blind persons to become 
independent of private and public assistance, 


Table 3 in Appendix II following this Chapter sets forth the 1957 
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federal and state cost of our blind aid programs and rehabilitation services, 
These figures, examined together with those already discussed in Table 4, 
demonstrate the need, in terms of reducing public assistance costs, for 
adopting every available means to shape our blind aid programs and rehabili- 
tation services so that they will assist the largest possible number of our 
blind citizens to attain competitive employment and free themselves from 
reliance upon public assistance. 


Table 3 shows that the federal and state cost of blind aid and rehabili-. 


tation last year was close to 100 million dollars. Of the 90 million expended 
on public assistance, about 40 percent was expended on public assistance to 
blind persons under age 60. Out of the entire 100 million, less than | million 
was expended on blind persons under age 20. Acoordingly, one third of the 
total cost of the blind aid and rehabilitation programs is expended for pub- 
lic assistance to blind individuals of employable age. 


Table 2 shows that by 1975, our blind population will have increased 
by approximately one-third. Taking into consideration this population in- 
crease alone, we may expect the cost of the blind aid and rehabilitation pro- 
grams to rise from the present approximately 100 million dollars per year 
to approximately 135 million dollars per year. With the movement of the 
retrolentals into age groups over 20, it is reasonable to anticipate a total 
cost of blind aid and rehabilitation programs, assuming no increases in 
benefits, in the neighborhood of 150 million dollars annually by 1975. Of 
this total annual cost, substantially more than one-third will go to pay 
for public assistance to blind of employable age. 


This result may be avoided if a greater proportion of our employable 
blind are self-supporting in 1975 than is the case today. The great need is 
to increase substantially the proportion of the blind of employable age who 
are self-supporting. The goal of the organized blind is to place blind people 
in competitive employment to the full extent of their abilities. When this 
goal is reached, the presently increasing cost of blind aid will recede. 


Later chapters of this statement will demonstrate how the legislation 
before this Committee is needed to make a larger proportion of the em- 
ployable blind self-supporting. First, however, it is well to examine the 
proportion of the blind population potentially capable of self-support and the 
proportion that have achieved self -support. 


Employment of the blind 





An estimate of the number of blind persons who are employable at 
the present time, given adequate training and assistance, has been made 
by Mr. Hollander and appears on Table 5 in Appendix II following this 
chapter. In making this estimate the term ''employable" is used to refer 
to those blind persons who are both capable of and available for gainful 
employment. For instance, more than half of the blind women of employ- 
able age, even though capable of employment, will normally marry and be 
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housewives and will not be numbered among those seeking gainful employ- 
ment. In the following estimate of the employable blind, the figures used 
to refer to blind persons who are part of the country's labor force in that 
they are both able and ready to work in gainful employment. 


Mr. Hollander has’ assumed that a somewhat smaller proportion of 
the blind in ages 20 to 64 inclusive are employable than is the case in the 
population as a whole. We are willing to accept this assumption because 
some blindness is the result of accident or disease which has caus d addi- 
tional handicaps. Mr. Hollander has estimated that the proportion of em- 
ployability of the blind, because of these correlated disabilities, is one- 
tenth lower than in the whole population. (See Table 4 in Appendix II, ) 

Mr. Hollander has treated as employable 81 percent of the 77, 000 male 
blind persons of employable age, and 30 percent of the 63, 000 female 
blind persons of employable age. (See Table 4 in Appendix II.) On this 
basis, Mr. Hollander has computed the 1957 employable blind population 
in ages 20 to 64 inclusive to have been 81,000. Using the same basis, 
Mr. Hollander has estimated that the employable blind population in 1975 
in these same ages will have increased by 30, 000 and will then stand at 
approximately 111, 000. 


The data available on present employment of the blind are far from 
adequate. The figure most generally accepted is that of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
which has estimated that as of 1956, 25, 000 blind persons in the ages 20 to 
64 inclusive were employed. This included 3, 000 blind persons in sheltered 
shops and 1, 500 "home workers." For the most part, blind persons employed 
in sheltered shops or in home industries have earnings that are so substand- 
ard as not to be self-supporting. Moreover, to a large extent, these shel- 
tered shops and home industries are themselves non-competitive and are 
maintained in good measure by public and private beneficence. According- 
ly, to arrive at an estimate of blind persons who are presently self-sup- 
porting in the sense that they are in competitive occupations in the main- 
stream of our economy, contributing equally with sighted citizens to the 
welfare of the community, we have excluded from our estimate of the 
presently employed blind those in sheltered shops and in home industries. 
On the other hand, we have included in our estimate the approximately 
2,000 blind persons employed in vending stands, even though some of these 
stands are operated in agency-controlled systems that provide earnings 
to the blind operators as low as those in sheltered shops. However, ex- 
cluding the blind employed in sheltered shops and home industries and 
including the blind employed in vending stands, and adopting the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation estimate, Mr. Hollander has shown (on Table 4) 
20,000 blind persons in competitive employment in 1957. This is 24 percent 
of the 81, 000 estimated to be employable. It leaves some 61, 000 blind 
persons employable but unemployed at the present time, 


In the depression of the 1930's, unemployment reached about one- 
third of our employable population, In the present recession, we are con- 
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cerned because unemployment has reached as much as 5 to 10 percent of our 
employable population. What then are the economic and social problems of 
the blind when their unemployment amounts to 76 percent of the employable 
blind population? 


In 1975, if this 76 percent unemployment rate continues to prevail, 
the employable blind persons who are unemployed will number 84, 000 and 
the cost of blind aid programs for the blind of employable age, assuming 
continuation of these programs at present levels, will have increased to 
50 million dollars annually. The solution lies in reducing drastically the 
present rate of unemployment among the employable blind. As soon as the 
unemployment rate of the employable blind is made to stand in its proper 
relationship to the unemployment rate of the whole population, the cost of 
public assistance programs for the blind will be drastically cut back. 


No good reason exists for the unemployment rate of the employ- 
able blind being higher than that of the employable population as a whole. 
As a matter of fact, the employable blind are capable of employment and 
are seeking employment in the same proportion as the rest of the employ- 
able population. When the organized blind seek employment of the employ- 
able blind on a ratio equal to that of the rest of pur citizens, we are not 
asking a ride to the moon, possible as that may be. We are merely asking 
that blind persons be employed in accordance with their capabilities just 
as others are. 


Attached to this chapter (marked Appendix III) are several lists of 
trades, professions and occupations in which the blind have successfully 
achieved self-support. The range and variety is almost infinite. Among the 
leaders of the National Federation and its affiliated clubs are university 
teachers with the rank of full professor, . college instructors, teachers in 
public schools, lawyers,( some in practice, some in government employment, 
some serving on administrative or judicial bodies), physicists, chemists, 
farmers, business men, machinists, chiropractors, osteopaths, piano 
tuners, secretaries, factory workers, salesmen, vending stand operators, 
switchboard operators, musicians, students, housewives, electricians, 
carpenters and life insurance salesmen. Indeed, any sort of familiarity 
with what blind persons are in fact accomplishing today in competitive 
employment, will compell the conviction that there are few things that the 
blind are unable to do and do well. 


In Tables 5 and 6 in Appendix II, types of employment of the blind 
by occupational groups are shown, derived from data from a number of 
sources described in Mr. Hollander's notes to the Tables. Each of these 
distributions of blind employment by occupational groups indicates the wide 
range of the capabilities of blind persons for self-support. The achieve- 
ments of blind persons who are now self-supporting prove that the potential 
for full employment of the employable blind exists today. Our problem is 
how to maximize this potential. 
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The Table marked Appendix IV following this chapter has been pre- 
pared to show the scope of this employment problem, state by state. For 
each state there is given (1) its blind population today, (2) the number of 
that population estimated to be employable, and (3) the number that must 
be employed to fill the state's quota for employment of the blind, given 
different levels of nationwide total employment of the blind. In the case 
of Wisconsin and Iowa, for which plausible estimates of the present number 
of employed blind have been obtained, the present level of employment of 
the blind is indicated on the Table to show the present status of the state in 
relation to a nationwide total employment figure for the blind. It is inter- 
esting to note that the level of employment of the biind in Wisconsin is now 
equivalent to a nationwide employment total of more than 40, 000, while 
that in Iowa is equivalent to a nationwide total employment figure of less 
than 10,000. The blind in Iowa are not different from the blind of Wisconsin. 
Occupations, trades, and professions in Iowa are no less suited to the 
capabilities of the blind than those in Wisconsin. The organized blind sub- 
mit that the ratio of employment of the employable blind in Iowa can be made 
to match that in Wisconsin, and that the ratio in Wisconsin can be made to 
improve in a measure no.less striking. 


The following chapters of this statement will show why the legis- 
lation before this Committee is needed to bring about improvement in the 
social and economic well-betng of the blind. 
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APPENDIX I 


BLIND 


"A BILL TO PROTECT THE RIGHT OF THE BLIND TO SELF- 


EXPRESSION THROUGH ORGANIZATIONS OF THE BLIND" 


Introduced into the U.S. Senate (85th Congress) by: 





John F. Kennedy 


Massachusetts 


Democrat 


Ss. 


Introduced into the U.S. House of Representatives (85th Congress) by: 





Walter S. Baring 
Elmer J, Holland 
Leo William O'Brien 
Adam C. Powell 
James Roosevelt 
Edward P, Boland 
Harold D. Donohue 
George Huddleston 
Thomas L, Ashley 
Ross Bass 

Jackson Betts 

John L, McMillan 
John B. Williams 
John Jarman 
Clifford Davis 
Gordon L. McDonough 
Bernard W. Kearney 
Dean P. Taylor 
Wm. H. Ayres 

A. Sydney Herlong 
Albert W. Cretella 
Carroll D. Kearns 
George S. McGovern 
Arch Alfred Moore 
F. Edward Hebert 
Glenn C. Cunningham 
Carl Elliott 

Clement J, Zablocki 
Cleveland M. Bailey 
Edmund Radwan 
Morgan M, Moulder 
James W. Trimble 
Robert C. Byrd 
Chester E. Merrow 
J. Ernest Wharton 
Fred Schwengel 
Merwin Coad 

Albert Rains 

J. Carlton Loser 
Joseph M. Montoya 


Nevada 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
New York 
California 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Alabama 

Ohio 
Tennessee 
Ohio 

South Carolina 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
Tennessee 
California 
New York 
New York 
Ohio 

Florida 
Connecticut 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
West Virginia 
Louisiana 
Nebraska 
Alabama 
Wisconsin 
West Virginia 
New York 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
West Virginia 
New Hampshire 
New York 
Iowa 

Iowa 

Alabama 


Tennessee 
New Mexico 


Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Republican 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Democrat 
Republican 
Republican 
Democrat 
Republican 
Democrat 
Republican 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Republican 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Republican 
Republican 
Republican 
Democrat 
Democrat 


Democrat 
Democrat 
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Will E. Neal 
Harley O. Staggers 


Republican 
Democrat 


West Virginia 
West Virginia 


Edward H, Rees 

A. D. Baum 

H.R. Gross 

Henry S. Reuss 
Alvin M, Bentley 
James G. Pulton 
George W. Andrews 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kee 
Frank W. Boykin 
Vincent J. Dellay 
Howard H, Baker 
Robert E. Jones 
Frank T. Bow 
Walter Rogers 
Henry Aldous Dixon 
Hugh Scott 

Frank Ikard 

George M, Grant 


Kansas 

Ohio 

Iowa 
Wisconsin 
Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Alabama 


West Virginia 


Alabama 

New Jersey 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Ohio 

Texas 

Utah 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Alabama 


Republican 
Re publican 
Republican 
Democrat 
Republican 
Republican 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
De1tnocrat 
Republican 
Democrat 
Republican 
Democrat 
Republican 
Republican 
Democrat 
Democrat 
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"A BILL TO PROTECT THE RIGHT OF THE BLIND TO SELF- 
EXPRESSION THRODUGH ORGANIZATIONS OF THE BLIND" 


Introduced into the U.S. Senate (86th Congress) by: 





John F. Kennedy 
Co-Sponsors: 


Robert Byrd 
Jennings Randolph 
George Aiken 
Gordon Allott 
E.L, Bartlett 
Alan Bible 

Styles Bridges 
Howard Cannon 
John Carroll 
Joseph Clark 
Paul Douglas 
Clair Engle 
Theodore Green 
Ernest Gruening 
Thomas Hennings 
Hubert Humphrey 
Henry Jackson 
Estes Kefauver 
William Langer 
Russell Long 
Eugene McCarthy 
Warren Magnuson 
Mike Mansfield 
Wayne Morse 
Frank Moss 
Richard Neuberger 
John Pastore 
William Proxmire 
Hugh Scott 
George Smathers 
Ralph Yarborough 
John S. Cooper 


Massachusetts 


West Virginia 
West Virginia 
Vermont 
Colorado 
Alaska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
Nevada 
Colorado 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 
California 
Rhode Island 
Alaska 
Missouri 
Minnesota 
Washington 
Tennessee 
North Dakota 
Louisiana 
Minnesota 
Washington 
Montana 
Oregon 

Utah 

Oregon 
Rhode Island 
Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania 
Florida 
Texas 
Kentucky 


Democrat 


Democrat 
Democrat 
Republican 
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TABLE 1: Blind Population of the United States, by regions and 
States, July 1956 
(Estimated Numbers of Blind Persons and Rates per 1000 Population) 





Region 
and 
State , 


|; Estimated 
: Number of 
Blind 

Persons 


: Estimated :: 
: Rates per :: 
: 1000 popu-:: 

lation 


Estimated : Estimated ~~ 

Number of Rates per 
Blind : 1000 popu- 

lation 


Region 
and 


State 
38 2 Persons H 





U.S. TOTAL 332,820 
New England 
~Waine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


° 
Indiana 
Tliinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


East. No. Central 
—— 


West No. Central 
ota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
N. Dakota 
S. Dakota 
Nebraska 


Kansas 3,729 


59,737 
a 


6,018 
2,408 


South Atlantic 


Maryland 
Dist. of Columbia 


1.9€ 
1.96 


1,87 
1.86 
1-4: 
1.71 
1.52 


1.78 
Tee 
1.67 
1.87 


Bee 


a oe ok 
. 


. 
a) 


2 
5 
8 
8 


nm P 
. 

aor 
oO 


So. Atlantic, cont. 
‘jinia 6,910 2.51 
West Virginia 4,476 
N. Carolina 10,865 
S. Carolina 7,193 
Georgia 9,649 
Florida 9,310 


East So. Central 
ntuc 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


West So. Central 
ansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


Pacific 29,578 

Washington * 
Oregon 2592 
California 22, 63k 








Source: 
States." 


Adapted from R. G. Hurlin's, “Estimated Prevalence of Blindness in the United 
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Table 1: 


The standard estimates of the prevalence of blindness in the United States, 
state by state, are those prepared by Ralph G. Hurlin and published by the American 
Foundation for the Blind. These estimates were originally prepared in 1945, using 
a standard estimating technique, and have subsequently been revised to 1952 and 
1956. 

The estimates were based on two principal assumptions: "that the rates will 
vary from state to state, and that the rate for each state will be determined chiefly 
by the composition of its population with respect to age and race and by the state's 
health standards.” Dr. Hurlin gave a weight of 4 to the age distribution; a weight 
of 2 to the distribution by race; and a weight of 10 to the infant death rate as 
the best available index of the standard of public health. These factors, so 
weighted, have been applied successively to the population of 1945, 1952 and 1956. 
The details of the estimating are contained in the publication, “Estimated Prevalence 
of Blindness in the United States", American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th 
Street, New York 11, New York, October 1953. 

These estimates are accepted as standard in the United States and have furnished 
the starting point and the frame of reference for the estimates of blind population 
included in this report. 

While there are wide variations in the incidence of blindness among the states, 
and even wider from county to county within states, no separate figures have been 
provided for urban and rural populations. Test comparisons of urban and rural 
counties within certain states reveal no significant difference between urban and 
rural counties which would have justified separate date for the purposes of these 
estimates. It is assumed that the differences in age and race composition, and 
differences in the state of the public health are reflected in county-to-county 


differences. 


40216 O—59—pt. 2——2 
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TABLE 2: Estimate of Blindness in the United States, 
by Age Groups, for 1956 and Projections to 1975 





; Estimated : Estimated 
Age Group : Blind Population : Blind Population 


1956 : 1975 


Under 5 5,600 4,200 
i - 9 13 ,000 
10 - 14 10, 500 
15 - 19 5,000 
20 - 29 ' 18,750 
30 - 39 24 , 500 
hO - 49 38 ,350 
50 - 59 38 , 000 
60 - 64 21,300 
65 and over 165,600 





Total 340 ,600 
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Table 2: 

In the absence of official or standard estimates of incidence of blindness 
by age in the United States, estimates have been constructed on the basis of age 
distributions available from state registers of the blind. The basic age data’ 
were those derived from the registers in New York, Massachusetts and North Caro- 
lina. The method was as follows: for each state an age distribution was computed 
in 10-year intervals, except for those under 15 (which were sub-divided into 5- 
year age classes insofar as the data permitted) and those 65 and over (who were 
treated as one group). From these age distributions and Census estimates of popu- 
lation by age, rates of blindness per thousand for 1956 were computed for each 
age class. While these vary somewhat from state to state, there was enough 
similarity in the general configuration to justify the use of all three distri- 
butions in combination. 

To arrive at an estimated age distribution and rates of incidence of blindness 
by age for the United States, the figures for New York and Massachusetts were cam- 
bined, using their respective population weights, to represent "the North"; and 
these were given a weight for the total northern population of the United States 
and then combined with the North Carolina weights, which were given a weight for 
the total southern population of the United States. The rates thus combined yielded 
a total estimate for the United States of about 316,000 blind in 1956. Since this 
was somewhat short of Hurlin's estimate for 1956, the rates for each age group were 
adjusted by a ratio of 340 over 316 to derive rates which were consistent with 
Hurlin's estimate. In making this adjustment, /dais assumed only that, to whatever 
extent the estimates for New York, Massachusetts and North Carolina underestimated 
the incidence of blindness for the United States as a whole, the underestimate 
was relatively constant from age group to age group. 

This calculation yielded the age distribution and the rates per thousand 
population for the United for 1956, shown in Table 2. In projecting these rates 
forward to 1975, it was assumed that the incidence of blindness for the respective 
age groups would remain substantially unchanged from 1956 to 1975, with the sole 
exception of the incidence of retrolental fibroplasia. With respect to the latter, 
it was explicitly assumed that all persons who are or may be afflicted with this 
disease are already alive and that there will be no incidence of this condition 
in the child population of 1975. The estimates for 1975 therefore were constructed 
by, first, subtracting out of the 1956 population estimates the number of retrolental 
blind and computing "normalized" rates of the remaining population by age groups; 
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Table 2 - continued 


second, by projecting those "normalized" rates onto the Census "A estimate” of 

the population of the United States in 1975 (Census Bureau, October 20, 1955) to 
obtain the number of blind by age groups in 1975, excluding the retrolental blind. 
The estimated number of the latter, aged by Census mortality rates to 1975, were 
added back into the 1975 age distribution in the age groups 20-29 and 30-39 -- the 
1975 ages of the present retrolental blind. 

The manner of estimating the number of retrolental blind in 1956 for the 
calculation indicated above was as follows: A careful examination was made of the 
age distributions in single-year intervals in New York and in Massachusetts, together 
with a report from the New York State Commission for the Blind, classifying the 
retrolental cases reported to the Commission according to the year of birth and the 
year of diagnosis. Independent estimates were made from these three sources, by 
"smoothing" the rates of blindness by age to a more "normal" curve and checking 
the results against the reported retrolental cases in New York. While these yielded 
somewhat different age distributions of the retrolental cases, all three estimates 
placed the retrolental cases entirely within the age range 3-to-15 in 1956 and 
yielded similar estimates of the total incidence of retrolental blindness; namely, 
in a range from 13,500 to 15,500. These three estimates were combined in a way 
which yielded the most plausible, smoothed incidence of rates in the youngest age 
groups and an estimate of the total number of retrolental cases was derived by 
subtracting the smoothed rates from the observed rates. The resulting estimates of 
retrolental cases in 1956 were: 


Under 5 2400 
5 are - 7200 
10-14 - 5100 
The survivors of these were estimated in the 1975 population as: 
20-29 - 9300 
30-39 - 5000, 
and added to the 1975 estimates of population in those age groups. 
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TABLE 3: Cost of Programs for Aid to the Blind, U. S. Average a 
by States, 1957 
(Federal and State - Local Funds) 
(thousands of dollars) 





: Total : ; in 
State : Assistance Federal ’ State and Local 


Costs 1/ Funds ; Funds 


U. S. AVERAGE $ 87,293 $ 41,561 $ 45,732 


Alabama 736 540 
Alaska 73 38 
Arizona 639 364 
Arkansas 1,041 728 
California 15,867 6,354 
Colorado 296 150 
Connecticut 426 172 
Delaware 206 108 
District of Columbia 208 117 
Florida 1,713 1,110 
Georgia 2,060 1,390 
Hawaii 73 41 
Idaho 160 8h 
Illinois 3,144 1,596 
Indiana 1,619 818 
Iowa 1,548 700 
Kansas 613 287 
Kentucky 1,571 1,117 
Louisiana 2,049 1,035 
Maine 356 225 
Maryland 332 197 
Massachusetts 2,499 892 
Michigan 1,531 781 
Minnesota 1,320 Shh 
Mississippi 2,111 1,498 
Missouri 3,905 2,071 
Montana 384 201 
Nebraska Th6 405 
Nevada 126 59 
New Hampshire 227 112 
New Jersey 971 465 
New Mexico 285 178 
New York 2/ 5,754 2,294 
North Carolina 2,933 1,970 
North Dakota 101 52 
Ohio 3,184 1,760 
Oklahoma 1,945 898 
Oregon 333 150 
Pennsylvania 13,745 3,566 
Puerto Rico 1 4 





Rhode Island es eee 
South Carolina 926 


-continued 





1/ Includes administration costs. 


2/ Partly estimated. 
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BLE 3: continued 





State 





South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virgin Islands 
Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wiscons in 
Wyoming 
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TABLE 3a: Annual Taxpayers Cost of Blind Programs - Federal and 
State-Local Funds, 1957 
(thousands of dollars ) 





: Cost :of Assistance and Rehabilitation ~~~ 
; a Ages Under 20 ; 20 - 59 ‘ Over 60 





Program 





Federal Funds $ 41,561 ¢ 416 16, 62h $ 2h,521 


State and Local Funds 45,732 457 18, 293 26,982 
Total aid to the Blind $ 87,293 873 34,917 $ 51,503 


Vocational Rehabilitation 10,068 -- 10,068 





Total $ 97,361 Lh, 985 
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Table 3: 
—— 


The estimates of cost of government assistance and services to the blind 
sre based on official administrative statistics from the Social S,curity Admini- 
stration and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, 
Rducation and Welfare. For purposes of this table it has been necessary to make 
tvo estimated interpolations. First, since not all states report the cost of the 
yocational rehabilitation, separately from the cost of other rehabilitation programs, 
it has been necessary to estimate this breakdown for 13 states and 4 territories. 
Tiis was done simply by calculating, from the states where rehabilitation services 
for the blind were shown separately, the ratio of the expenditures for the blind 
to the total for rehabilitation expenditures, and applying this ratio to the 
expenditures for the blind in the 17 states and territories for which separate 
figures were not given. 

In order to estimate separately the expenditwres on behalf of people of 
vorking age and expenditures on behalf of the very young and the very old, 
estimates were made from a 1953 study of the Bureau of Public Assistance of the 
ages of persons receiving aid to the blind in 37 states. On the basis of this 
distribution, 40 percent of the outlays for aid to the blind were estimated to 
have been made to persons of employable age (20 - 60 years of age). 
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TABLE 4: Estimates of Employability Among the Blind Table 
1957 : 1975 2950 
: were 
Total Blind Population 340, 000 453 ,000 but 
In employable ages (20 - 64 years) 140,000 190,000 - 
Males (55 percent) TT, 000 105,000 enpl 
Females (45 percent) 63,000 85,000 
Presumed employable 1/ = 
(i.e. in the labor force—’ ) assu 
81 percent of males 62 ,000 85,000 leek 
30 percent of females 19,000 26 , 000 a 
Total 81,000 111,000 disa 
Estimated enployes 2/ 20,000 27,000 3/ 
Employable but not employed 61,000 84 ,000 a 
Vy & 








1/ Average percentages in U.S. population 20 - 64 years (90 percent for males and the 
33 percent for females) reduced by one-tenth on assumption of higher rates of dis- 
ability among the blind for reasons other than blindness, e.g., correlation of 
blindness with traumatic or pathological disabilities. 

2/ In other than nominal sheltered employment. 

3/ Assuming same programs and same proportions employed in 1975 as in 1957. 
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Table 4: 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has estimated that as of 1956, 


25,000 ( of the estimated 140,000) blind persons between the age of 20 and 64 
vere employed. This includes not only those engaged in operating vending stands 
but over 3000 blind in sheltered employment and 1500 “home workers’. It is thus 
estimated that not more than about 20,000 blind persons are employed in open 
employment. 

This figure was taken as a base from which to estimate the number of 
employable blind not employed in ordinarily remunerative occupations, on the 
assumption that the proportion of employability in the employable ages would be 
slightly (one-tenth) lower (because of the correlation of blindness and other 
disabilities) in the blind population than in the sighted population. 

The estimate of employables among the blind population was thus derived 
as follows: 

For males and females separately, the number of employable blind was estimated 
by applying to the total blind population 20-64 slightly lower ratios of labor force 
participation than are shown in the Census 1950 for the population at large. From 
the estimates thus derived, the number of blind presently employed (20,000) was 
subtracted, leaving a total who, given adequate vocational and placement services, 
could be employed and more or less self-supporting. P 

The corresponding figures for 1975 were derived on the explicit assumption 
that there would be no improvement in the vocational programs for the blind between 
now and then, by applying the same reasoning and the same methods of estimating to 


0,000 blind persons expected in the population 20-64 in 1975. 
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Rnployment of Blind by Type of Employment, 1956 








Type of Ewployment 


Percent 





TOTAL 


Professional end semi-professional 


Manegerial i/ 


Clerical 


Industrial (including skilled, semi-skilled, 
unskilled) 


Agricultural 


All other 


100,0 
11,0 
17,5 


10,0 





17 Inciudes vending stand oporators. 


Source: Adapted from estimates of U. 38. Office of Education, Office of 


Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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Table 2: 

The estimates of the present employment of the blind in the United States 
have been derived mainly from the data from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
These date are of two kinds. 

The first is an estimate of the number gainfully-employed as of 1956, classified 
by broad occupational groups. This gives only the approximate extent and kind of 
employment. 

The second is the range and distribution of the occupations of blind persons 
at the closure of occupational rehabilitation for two recent fiscal years. These 
are classified for the most part according to the standard U. 8. occupational 
classification and therefore have fairly precise meaning, assuming that the persons 
have been correctly classified by the rehabilitation and placement officers. 

These two distributions should not be confused. One is the estimated 
distribution of all blind persons employed at a given date in 1956. The other 
is the occupational distribution of rehabilitation cases closed during a given 
fiscal year. The former reflects the actual extent of employment; the latter 
suggests the range of occupations of which the blind are capable, given the 
existing level of rehabilitation services. 

The first is the basis of Table 5. The second is the basis of Table 6. 
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Table 6: 


The date in Table 6 are drawn from records of rehabilitation agencies showing 
the occupational classification of blind after rehabilitation (at the close of the 
case). Those of the Veterans Administration are enclosed in a letter dated 
from 
Those of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation are drawn from the annual reports, 
Rehabilitation Service Series, #360 - Supplement 2, for the fiscal year 1955, and 
#421 - Supplement 2 for the fiscal year 1956. In computing the distributions, 
family workers, housewives and skilled and semi-skilled (sheltered) “workshop 
operators” have been excluded, in order to approximate a distribution of the blind 
in "regular" occupations. The distribution of the U. 8. employed population of 
1950, derived from the Census, has been included for comparison. 
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APPENDIX III 





Blind persons rehabilitated, by type of job or occupation at closure, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955, as compiled by the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 


Job or occupation at closure 





Fotaleccoccccccsccsccccsccsesccvesseececges 
Professional, CObAL.ccccccccrcccsecsessesssseessesesesss 
Accountants and Auditors. .cocsccecssecceceseesesveess 
Authors, editors and repoOrterB....ssorreceeccessceces 
CLlEPZYMON, .cececccccssseeseeresessssssessses ess sseees 
College professors, Anstruct OFS... cscciccccccssecsees 
LOWY OTB. cc cccc rece cree e esse eee ess eee eeeeseeeeseeseei 
Musicians and teachers Of MUGIC....cerseeessovcceece: 
Phar Macists. .ccccscevcevecceseseeseseseseesseseseses: 
Social and welfare worRerB...ssssseccevscecsecesesee: 
TOACHETS. cccccccccececccsesecesssesesseseeseseseeens: 
Social BCLONEISES. ccccccecccceseresesseseseeseresese 
. Engineers, CAVA]. cocccccccccccccccecceseececceecesce 
Engineers, Cloctrical..ccccccscccccsccsccccccsevecses 
Trained TAF EOS cece eeeeeereseeeeeeesesessereeesesere 


GEOR es cccccccccceccccccecosccccceeoeseseecccecescoes 


Semiprofessional, POCA. cccccccgcceccccccccccvccccesecee 
Commercial artists... .ccccccccesecccsesevsccsreeseces 
Laborat ory teohnicians and assistants... csscccceress 
Technicians, except Laboratory. .sccccccceseecscecces 
Masseurs, physiotherapists and other medical 

service OCCUPATLONE, .ccsreceerececeserecersneeseee 
Radio OPOTALOTSscecccccsscesecscssseseeveseesseesese 
Sports instructor and officials,...cccccscccesscseces 
Embalmors end undertaxers,..ecccssccccesnccecceesece 


GEROFs cccccpeccccccccoccccaccocccdccccceccececsoneces 


Managerial and official, SObAlecvoccccedecvccecececnece 


Seve, hotel, and restaurant MANBAZCTEsssescesecevess 


hetai BANBZOTBessecsscseseesceesseeesesereveseseeee 
Wholesale MANAECTE.cceseeresevsesscereesesseseeseese 
Floormen and floor managers, StOrec....sseesseereece 
Vending stand OPOTAt OPS. scccacccccccrvcscscccccevess 
Officials of unions, lodges, 6tC.....ceesesseccseces 
Managers and superintendents, Wubbdings.ccoccccsveces 
Purchasing agents and WUVOFS.cccccccccccccccccvvecee 


DE 6S AbURENED Rha bus 660006 40s 004400000 00080 reecsde 


Clerical and kindred, BOCA ne cecaccsseecscoccocesesoocere 
B - TBceccccceeseevesveseeesvesssevesesesesesere 
Clerks, BONO] . pccccccccccccecsccccevcecscccesseccecs 
Clerks, general Offi cO.sesrcce-cocccccsccesececseces 
Financial institution clerks peubdeooweeeeeenrestese 
Hotel RR SES eT ae eee re 
Insurance CLlOFkBs cccccececdicccccscvecccessescccncece 
Vending stand UMN a bus CdbU wed 0 060 6666 080060000086 
Collectors, bills and accounté.....ccscsecesevccens 
File Seas + cnn sob be 600s 66b0Ne ebb OSes babe sé ceccese 
General industry SPDs cdsbeebbensscdcenecceceesece 
Messengers, errand boys, Ws £80 000000 Fo 0ccKcsesocs 
Office machine OPSPat OFS. peccccsecvccccesccsccccesees 
Physiciand and dentists! assistants and attendents... 
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B in Pp i y j i t closu , fiscal year 

li d ersons rehabilitated, b type of ob or occupation a re 

r nded June 30 1955 as compiled by the Feder al Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
e , , 


ation, 
ed Job or occunation at closure 





Clerical and kindred = Cony 
Secret arles .cecsecereeeneressarersrwwarverevesreesssee 
Shipping and receiving CLOTES. ce eeeeerevessveveseserece 
Technical ClLEFKS. ccccceseresesseseseessseeseeessesersee® 
Stenographers and CYPLSES oo. rev ecresewnee nes werereerroese 
Statistical CLETKS. .cccccccreeseeereeeeeresseveseeseres 
Stock CLETKES. cece cccee reese eer res eeee seers remorse eseeee 
Telephone OCPCTAL OPS. crececee reese sere eee ee sees eoee eee 


Other. ceccccvccvceevveseeeress sess esesesssese se seseeeee 


Sales and kindred, tOtal osc ccvccccceccoscvcccressecccesene 
Salesmen, brokerage and COMmmiSSiON LIFTMS....wseessesees 
Canvacaers and solicitors... ccesdcveccccecgnocesarves 
SaleSMeN, ANSUPANCE. .. scare ees seeseeensasaeseseererese 
WOWSDOYE.ceecccer pera ta sense see e eee esse esses ee es Hes 
Huckst ers: and VENAOFSE...c-0-00-0 0 ee ee ese eseeeetoeerereeves’ 
Salesmen, real. 65tatec¢ ss-scccrevseewssvsssseceresnese 
Sales CLOFKS, cc ccccvccssccccsceseseseseesesseseeeeseves 
Salespersons, .ecascosesccsscseccevevesscsesseseeesesens 
Balesmen tO CONSUMES. .cascoesersveveseeresreeeeesessee 
Salesmen, except. tO CONSUMEFS., erererevcevenerscrdveoed 
Sales clerks, dry cleaning and leundry...serrsvesroetoree 


OLNED, cece ceccerencesermetereerusemeerereeressessedesee 


Service occupations, COtal covevecccvercccccscccessevesvece, 
Domestic, COtal .cccccccccsverscddsondtdedddtesdoedverssdeccs,’ 
Day Workers. .cscccccccvccccccccccccccccecccesecesecces 
Leunderors, private Lamdlyeceeccverrnrredocccccvecces 
Housekeepers, private SOAS oc 0 Kd codtecetccesocoeseee 
Housemon and VOTAMEN, corevccrccccsccssccescccevcccere 
Cooks, GOMOSTEIC. .cevrcccevccresvosvededsedssrsodboeee 
Laids, GONOTAL . co cccccvvcsccsrsecccvcrsevescescccessece 
liursemaids and baby Bitters....ccesccccscccs-ecseseee 
i.iscellaneous servants, private family....cessceceves 


Fersonal, CORR ccc cccdvvrececsersevepovsceseccoececccese 
PAPC OMNNTE en's 5.5 ob okks 4 bn ase RO Wh 54060000 ee ies dues 
Boarding—house BROPOTSeccceccecccecccvecosvccccssices 
iaids and housemen, hoteisb, etC...cccrceccccvescccces 
Housekeepers, GtewardG, CCC. .ccrcccccescccsscvesecece 
Cooks, except private family. .cessescceccccsvcsvcees 
Waiters and waitresses, except vrivate family,.....+. 
Kitchen workers in hotels, Yestaurante....scscssecces 
Barbers, eee eer ee 
DO a om aE eae eee Be a ee ee 
Guides, except hunting and trapping....cccccscseccens 
Practical nurses, nurses aides .ccccwccccercccsccecces 
RECODEORES, FOUTPOLIOMs oo 6000.0610080eeeeseecec céecese 
Attendents, hospitals and other institutions......... 
Attendents, proiessional and personal service,.....e 
Ushers,... 


POOH REO E REET EHH EERE ED 


40216 O—59—pt. 2——3 
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Blind persons rehabilitated, by type of job or occupation at closure, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955, as compiled by the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 


Job or occursation at closure 





Service occupations = Con, 
Protective, COtalrecccccccccrcccsecsccecscvisssovese 
Guards and watchmen, except croscing watchmen,.... 


Building, COtal. ccccccerewercsecseccsscesseeeseseeees 
Charwomen and ClEANEFS.coecsscessscesesseeeseesees 
Janitors and sextOnS....ccecsessevesceseevscescseve 


POTCOrS ccc ccceccccccwvcceesveccecenceeeeseeseenee 


Elevator.. operat ors PPorrerrerTverreereey ert Tyrie) cove 


Agricultural and kindred,. total. v..wrrcsssescesecvccere ni 
General farmers, .cccccccsserccevescesessesssssseeees 
Farmers, cotton, dairy, poultry, truck, OtCeresccses 
Farmhands,...ccccocccccccreccvrtdecceccevecesescereces 
Fruit and vegetable graders QNd- PACKETS. scserevevces 
Farn COUMLEB. cc cccccccccrvccccsecbesssccreeedereeses 
Fara managers ANd LOTEMEN, .cccerecrisbocscevesvseses 
Nursery operators and flower growers.s.ccississsices 
Nursery and landscaving worl:er6...sssssscdicvcisvcce 
Gardeners andgrounds Keepers, DAKE, ObCesicecoicoces 
Hatchery MOD ccc eceeraseeee ree essere s ees eeeeeeseseres 
SEGRE cc ie sncccccncacicccvscd desreccoccccescscee 
Cotton GADNCTSs cccccccccccsvccccccsvevevveveesesssece 
Fishermen and OYBSLETIION,,.sccesvccsccssscenesscsccese 
Povestry workers, except dogging... erreeewevresesescee 


GIRAE ons ccdncccncddndacsnncroascewoevenvrdevececose 


Skilled occupations, COBB) cvs cvecccoccccdeveersccocccces 
Workers in production of food. products..sreccccecvce 
Occupations in manufacture of knit goods....se.eccoe 
Weavers, COXELLO, pconccccvcscsevcccseveseveecccdeorde 
Dressmakers ANd SOADETTOSSOS. .eovevrescesecrdceseses 
Other occupations in production of-.textiles and 

fabricated textile PFOGUCEE. covcccesccsscveveseece 
Cabinetmakers... cscccccccccscccscvesevcesesesecssese 
Upholeterer ie cccccecccccccctescccdccssdssicsssccceses 
Occupations in manufacture of furniture....cissesese 
General woodworking .occupations...issccsesessscecces 
Other occupations in production of lumber and 

lumber PPOGUCEB. cocccevoccecdescccrececccccecescce 
Shoenakers, not in BT PPV PETE TTT LITT TTT ETT Tee 
Workers in leather craft, OBS cccccccccccccccccececs 
Workers in production of ceramics, pottery, and other 

glass and clay. PROBUS eee vcovccccescccecesseccees 
MRGHINESES . 0 5 oc cwceewrre eee bo ee CCS d Seceicecccccseece 
Machine shop WOEMETS eves 0600 Hs o's bbe ccocccoecccecee 
Tinsmiths, coppersnmiths, MPCs 6000s d tedevoedtedsccecce 
Jewelers, watchmakers,. CtCeeeceeeseers 


eee eseeerresee 
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P Blind persons rehabilitated, by type of job or occupation at closyre, fiscal year 
ation, ended June 30, 1955, as compiled by the Federal Office of VoCational Rehabilitatior 


Job or occupation at closure 





Skilled occupations #Con,' 

Cther metalworking CocupatlOnS..ecrssrccvcccevveseces 
Occuvations in manufacture of electrical 

machinery, radios, TV, phonographs, etC....eeeseesse 
Sheltered workshop OPOTAt OTB. wcsccccvcsesesesvevevees 
Piano and organ CUNETSe scccccvcevcceseccsscecsecrvore 
Occupations in manufacture of miscellaneous ‘9 

PFOGUCEH ES. cecccercccesceverecsserereeessrsresreeseee 
CarDENberBesceccccccrccscesesssesesseresessedeesesess 
Plumbers, brick and stone masons and other 

construction OccupatiONnSs..cocssecccvddovseevessees 
Laundry WOPKOFB. ccccccccccccccccccceceesesesseeeeeses 
Mechanics and repairmen, railroad, motor vehicleg, etc. 
Photograph process OcCUpAtlONS.ssrrerccereseccseccsose 
Foremen, manufacturing, construction. ..cocecccceseese 


OCMOP a cececcnecceccscevessserasesesseeeseseseeeeseees 


Semiskilled occupations, COLL. covccceccsvccscccdociesoe 
Occupations in production of food product®...ssscoves 
Occupation in production .of textiles: and : 

textile product S.cccscerevddersecredeseeeeesesseved 
General woodworking OCOUpatlONSs..ceveteescdecssecves 
Occupations in manufacture of furniture...cccess Seoee 
Other occupations in production of ‘lumber ‘and:-:--~-: - 


Occupations 
Occupations in printing ‘and publishing, Seeeceeveresee 
Occupations in production -of ‘rubber BOOS. .cecseccccs 
Occupations in manufacture of boots and shoes.... se. 
Occupations in manufacture ‘of leather products, other 
than boots and GNOOEs Ediddcdodédessveccvdecesoteseé 
Occupations in production of stone; ‘clay and ~ ; 
glass PPODUCEE. co cicisdercddccccdscccesccsesvecesoe 
Occupations in manufacture ‘of -clocks, watcies, 
JOUOLTY cc ccccccccisscsedscdcodsovdccsedccesesccocse 
Filers, grinders, buffers, "OBC sccccccvccccccsecscccce 
Machine shop WOUONG 6 oc tKaccusbhetsbtacsscesanewsnrce 
Occupations in fabrication of metal products....secee 
Other metalworking OCCUPATLONS. .ssccevcececcevecvese 
Occupations in manufacture of miscellaneous . 
electrical OQuipment cccccccccccccecedteccccccecerses 
Sheltered workshop occupations. .s.cicseciordcvescceds 
Occupations in manufacture of miscellaneous products: 
prs esting OCCUPATIONS. coccccccccccccccescccccccece 
Laundry WOPKOPB ec cccicsccccccicdccbecccedccccccceeses 
Routemen, truck drivers, and other transportation 
OCCUPACLONS, cccccccccscoscccccceceeccecceseeceecsos 
Attendents, filling BtAtLON.ccrccsccrcscccasesesseces 
Packing, filling Ladeling..ccccccccccccccvcceseccccce 
Mechanics and TOPALIMEDscesscocvsccccsscscevesecccece 
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Blind persons rehabilitated, by type of job or occupation at closure, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1955, as compiled by the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 


_Job or occupation at closure 








Semiskilled occupations~ Con. 
Occupations in manufacture of. automobiles, 

Bircralt, CtCocsencsccccccveccesesveeseereseseesees 
Transportation equipment workers (washers, 

ETCASCTE) ccccevevereceseeeer-oe See Oe Hees eseseeeeeee 
Photographic process OCCUPATIONS. cersevccrecvesrvecves 
Warehousing, storekeeping, etC.rcresccesvcvesscesrveeve 
Apprentices to carpenters and other trades. ...wecewer 


Other. POSTERS SSHRSSH OTHE SHEE KOSH SS SHH SESE Oe 


Unskilled occupations,. COtal.ccccccccvevccsccvcetesccece 
Laborers in; one hake edie ys 
Production of food PFOAUCKS. ccccccvecvevcceveverses 
Manufacture of tobdacco product B.rsessrecrecccerccce 
Production of textiles and: textile products. .eccovs 
Production of lumber and lumber product 6o'o0''ssc'esee 
Manufacture of paper ZO0dS...seccsscccsesecesecceeee 
Production of rubber GOODS. .covevveencesescccseveee 
Manufacturo of leather and leather products...seses 
Printing occupations. .seccsecescvvessccsesesesesses 
Machine shops. eee eoeeeeee eee eee eee eon eee ee ee s'e"R® 
OED so 0s 66nbbnn 0005040046 0040 6 ro ceseensesouse 
Fabrication of metal PPFODUCEB. cccoccvcccccessocecece 
Other metal working occupations. ..sc.cccccccevecoes 
Manufacture of electrical equipment. ...scescesccses 
Manufacture of aut oOmObi eS... .sccccccccccescseveses 
Manufacture of miscellaneous Products. .crcccessccces 
Miscellaneous assembly occupations... sesssessessse 
Construction OCCUPATIONS. ceccccrccscesccocccvcesecs 
Laundering, cleaning, dyeing, CEC. neccccccevevecese 
Public service OCCUPATLONE...ccccccsveercencecesese 
Packing, filling, labeling Occupations, .secescscesee 
Warehousing, storekeeping, loading and . . ; 
unloading Occupations, .ccccoccvcvcccvsecccevcecs 
Photographic procesa occupations... cccccevenesece 


CORSE. 06 0ks secu cetsbeaseenncesece eereeeereeeereee 


Family EE Fes En SS: Se GPO ee 


OGG 6 0 606 0 6 Fo Oh ehcdamodnessoecwreecscevececesé 
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APPENDIX III 
elie 


Blind persons rehabilitat 


ended June 30, 1956, asc 


Job or occupation 
at closure 


——— 





Totale coe cove cvceves 


trofessional, total....eee. 
Accountants & auditors.,. 
Actors & actresseS...eee. 
Artists, sculptors, and 
teachers of art...seee, 
Autl.ors, editors, and. 
TEPOPterS.ssccerececeees 
Clergy MeNsceeveseveccvens 
College professors and 
instructorS.ececccccccce 
Engineers, electrical.... 
Ingineers, industrial.... 
Engineers, mechanical... 
lawyers and judges...+.ee 
Litrarians.ccccscserseece 
Musicians and teachers 
Of MUSICsreoceeseeereces 
PharMmacistSseeeesseeseres 
Physiciarms“and surpeons,.. 
Social and welfare worker 
Teachers, primary, secon- 
Gary, vocational, . 
schools for handicapped. 
CU eeeesccvccvessssepee 
Trained nurseS....--.s+ee. 
Natural scientists.....+. 
Social scientists...eeeoe 
Other. .ccccccccccccccccce 


miprofessional, total.... 
Cowmercial artists....... 
laboratory technicians 
and assistantS..cecrsece 
Physiotherepists, mas- 
seurs, & other medical 
service occupations,,.. 
Athletes, sports instructor: 
and sports officials. ee 
Radio operators. ..esseace 
Technicians, except 
eaters bubs teehee 
nagewial & official, total 
Hotel & restcurant. manage) 
Retail managers.....sesee 
wholesale manapers...++++ 


Job or occupation 
at closure. 





Floormen:& floor’ mana-" 
BETS, BLOFES++eeeeeee 
Advertising agents..... 
Vending stand operatcrs 
Purchasing agents and 
DVYErSesccedcccecccee 
OCONEE. ceeeveececccccons 


Clerical & kindred, total 


Bookkeepers & cashiers, 
except bank. eeeeeeve 
Clerks, general office, 
notel, insurance,  ° 
printing, etc.osseee- 
Vending stand clerks... 
Clerks in trade...cccoe 
Geveral industry clerks 
Library assistants and 


EtLTONGENES.cccccccces 


hiessengers, errand boys, 
cffice boys and girls 
Cffice machine’ operators 
Peymastérs, pay-roll 
clerks & timekeepers. 
Slail carriers....ccccece 
SecretariesS..c..ccccsess 
Shipping &« receiving 
CAlTKS. cccccccsoccece 
Stencercphers & typists 
Stock clerliS...scocsece 
Telephone operators.... 
Ctuer (technical, agents 
and appraisers, etc.) 


Sales & kindred, total.... 


Sealesmen, brokerage and 
commission firms,-- 
insurance, to consun- 
CEB, CECovccccccccccce 

Canvascers & solicitors. 

NOUSOCYS. cccscecccccecce 

Hucksters & peddlers... 

Sales clerks..cscecesece 

Salesperscns..scscsevece 

Salesmen & salcs ¢gents, 
execpt to consuers... 

CUNEE se acssercves ‘ 


ed, by job or occupation at closure, fiscal year . 
ompiled by the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
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Blind persons rehabilitated, by job or occupation 4 
ended June 30, 1956, as compiled by the Federal O 


t closure, fiscal year 
ffice of Vocational Rehabilitation, 


Job or occupation 
at closure 





Service occunations, total 
Domestic, total....-esee 
Day WOrkerS...secsesce 
Leunderers, private 
famils..-scescececses 
Housekeepers, private 
Lamily.cecceceevvcce 
Housemen & yarcuen.er. 
Cooks, domestic.....e- 
Maids, ceneral.....++. 
‘Jursemaids & baby sitters 
Wiscellarieous servants, 
private family...... 


Personal, total...sseree 
BertenderS.ceseseesecs 
boarding-house ard 

lodging-hous !:eepers 
Maids and houseren, 
notels, restawants, etc. 
housekeevers, stewards, 
and hostesses... 
Cooks, except privete 
Lomily.ccocccccsccccce 
Waiters and waitresses, 
except private family 
Kitchen workers in jote 
restaurants, railroads 
steamships, etCersercee 
Barbers, beauticians, & 
MANLCUPIBtS..eeeesees 
BootblackBecerccceseces, 
Nurses aides, practical 
NUPSES, CtCecesessecs 
Attencants, recreation 
and amusementeccerees 
Attendants, hospitals 
& other institutions 
Attendants, prcefessiael 
end personal service. 
Apprentices to service 
OccupaticnB....sccovs 


Protective, total........ 
Guards and watchmen, 
except crossing..+... 
Sailors, seldiers, 
marines & coast guards 


_— 


Jon or cccupation 
et closure 





Building, total...-scere 
Cherwemer. & cleancrs.. 
Jaritors & SeXtOnSeee. 
PortersS.coeesssceecves 
Elevator operator6e+.. 


fgricultural, fishery, and 


forestry, totelecrecceee 
General farmerSeececcesses 
Cotton, dairy, fruit, 
livestock, poultry, 
truck, etce, farmers... 
Farm HENdSeercceescscese 
Fruit and vegetable 
traders and packers... 
Irrigation o¢cceurations.. 
Ferm mechenicSpoerecesese 
Farm COUPLES. ccceressees 
Farm manegers -&. foremepe 
Nursery & landscaping, . 
LADCTETSssgqeccvevecce 
Grideners % groundse-.. 
keepers, parks, .ceme- 
tarics, ]ECeocccceqecces 
Liborers, netchery. eeeee 
SveDIE|MeN. ecescqesegeance 
Fishersen & oystermen, +s 
fisning occupationse..-.e 
Other occupetionse.ceoeve 


Skilled, totel...ccccccces 


KITS ccccccccnceccecece 
Weavers, vextile...ceere 
Dressmakers & seamstresses 
Tcilors & tailoresses.ece 
Otaer occ. in prcduction 

& fabrication of tex- 
tile products... .cccece 
Cabinetmakers. .eccssecee 
Upholsterers... cossecese 
Other occ. in mfg. of 
furniture & woodworking 
Ccc. in mfg. of paper 
ONd pulp... ceveccecsece 
Pressmen & plate printers 
Other printing and pub- 
lishing occupations... 
Occ. in production of 
rubter g¢cocs... 


t2£444424- 
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Blind persons rehabilitated, by jo 
June 30, 1956, as compiled by the 


Job or occupation 
at clesure 





Skilled-Con. 
Shoemakers & shoe repair- 
nen, not in factory... 
Cther occ. in mfg. of 
leatixer gOOdS-cccssene 
Occ. in prod. of stone, 
cley & glass products. 
Macuinistg@..cccccccosces 
Hac:ine shcp and related 
occupations. eeeeereese 
Tinsmiths, coppersmiths, 
& sheet metal workers. 
Occ. in fabrication of 
metal products..cecece 
Inter-industry juetal- 
working occupationSe,. 
Cther workers in mfg. of 
radios, electrical 
machinery, €tCe.-sseee 
Skiiled worksh@p operétors 
Piano & organ tuners... 
Cec. in mfg. of uwiscel- 
laneousS productSee-eee 
Painters, except con- 
Structionecceccccececce 
Brick and stone masons 
and tile setters...+-. 
CarpenterSeeoceecceceecs 
Painters, construction 
and maintenance.eceere. 
PapernancerSeecsececoeces, 
Plumbers, gas fitters, 
ane steam fitters..... 
Linemen & servicemen, 
telegraph, telephone 
ONL POVEPeeeeeceresere 
Laundry Worl:erSecccosece 
Mechanics & repairmen, 
railroad, motor ve- 
hicle, €iCececccccccce 
Tool sharpeners and 
GFESSETSccccccecevcees 
Photographic process 
WOTEETSecccccecsovcece 
Foremen, manufacture, 
construction, CtCereee 
Other skilled workers... 


b or occupation at closure, fiscal year ended 
Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 


Job cr occupation 
at clcsure 





Semi skilled, total. eeeeeee 
Millers, grain, flour, 
feed, CLCececeecserees 
Occ. in prod. of bakery, 
cairy, meat and other 
focd yroductS.sccceces 
Dressmakers 4sseamstresses 
Occ. in orcd. of textiles 
and textile products... 
Lumbermen, raftsmen, & 
WCOGCHOPMPEr Ss escaseees 
UpholstercrsSscesseeseres 
Workers in mfg.of fur- 
niture « other wood- 
working occupations. +e 
Workers in prod. of 
peper « paper £OOdS s+. F 
Workers in production ~ 
of rub’ er g00dSeeeeees 
Shcemakers & repairmen, 
not in factory. eeavese 
Worrers in manufacture 
of pcovs and ShOESeeoe 
Workers in production of 
leati.ier & leather prais. 
Workers in prod. of glags, 
cley, cement, etc.,prods. 
Filers, grinders, buffers 
and polishers (metal). 
Machine shop workerS.eee 
MoldorBecceccescecocccces 
Workers in netelworking “~ 
CCCupAations..ercsccces 
Electricians. cscccccccce 
workers in manufacture 
of electrical equipment 
Cee. in mfg. of trans- 
portation cquinnent...- 
Semiskilicd -orks!.op 
GPOralOrs...ceeeseceee 
Workers in mfg. ci nis- 
CG.121.E0US procuctSeece. 
Painters, except con- 
structicn & saintenance 
Werkers in extraction 
Of minurils..ccccccces 


Werkcrs in const. OCCess 
Workers in production of 
D&int and vernisiisesss . 
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abilitated, by job or occupation at closure, fiscal year ended 


d persons reh 
Blind pe compiled by the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


June 30, 1956, as 


Job or occupation 
at closure 





Jemiskilled-Con. 
Routemene cececseccsesses 
Chauffeurs & crivers 
of motor vehicles..... 
Teamsters.ccccccccsesece 
Longshcremen& stevedores 
Power station operators. 
Laundry WOrkerSececcecees 
Attencants, service sta- 
tions & parking lots.. 
Other trade, service, &~- 
public service workers 
Packing, labeling, 
filling, CECe cccccccce 
Firemen, other tian 
process firemen....eee 
Engineers, stationary..*’ 
Drillers, extraction of 
minerals, etC..-..ce+: 
Mechanics & repairmen, 
motor vehicle, etc. ere 
Tool sharpeners & dressers 


Transportation ecvipment ° 


latorers, washers, 
ANd FYEASETS..ceeeesce 
Photographic process - 
OCCUPATIONS. eeesevesse 
Chainmen, rodmen, ard 
axemen, surveying....é 
Narehousing, store- 
keeping, etCocecsecees’ 
Inspectors and other 
miscellaneous 0CC...+. 
Apprentices, carpenters' 
ipprentices, electricims' 
Apprentices, machinists’ 
Apprentices, plumbers'.. 
Apprentices, const. and 
hand treadeBeccccdcoses 


Apprentices inting...*: 
printing & pu ishing OCC. 


Serer erserereeeseoses 


skilled, total.......0. 
Laborers in: 
Prod. of food products 
Prod. of textiles and 
felricated textile 


DVOGUCTS. eseeeeesce.. 


Job cr occupation 
at closure 





Unskilled-Con. 


Laborers in: 
Pred. of lunber and 
lumber products. «ee. 
Prod, of paper and , 
paper products.» eoee 
Prod. of chemical * 
procicts. PTeTTTTT iy) 
Prod. of cubber goods. 
Prod. of leather and 
leether goods. eoecee 
Prod. of clay, cement, 
and abestos products 
Foundries and other ~ 
metalworking OCCeses 
nfg. of electrical 
equipment. .cescceces 
hifg. of trans. equip. . 
lfg. of miscel, products 
Liscel. assembly occe. 
txtraction of minerals 
Construction workee«ee 
Trensporsation oc... 
Utilities, trade and 
service and public ~" 
service occupations. 
Packing, filling, 
labeling, warkirg, etc, 
of machinery... 
Repair shons. rerrary ae 
Trans. equips OCCrccce 
(wachers, & greasers) 
Photograplyic process ~ 
occupations...eerece 
Warehousing, ‘store- 
keeping, etc., OCC... 
Miscellanecus occC...+. 


Femily workers and house- 
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Blind persons rehabilitated, by job or occupation at closure, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957, as compiled by the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 





Job or occupation 
at closure 


Job or occupation 
at closure 





Professional, total 
Accountants and auditors 
Actors and actresses ~ 
Authors, editors, and reporters 
Clergymen 
College professors & instructors 
County agents & farm demonstrators 
Engineers, electrical 
Lawyers and judges 
Librarians 
Musicians and teachers of music 
Social and welfare workers 
Teachers, primary, secondary, 
vocational, schools for handi- 
capped, etc. 
Trained nurses 
Natural scientists 
Social scientists 
Other 


Semiprofessional, total 
Draftsmen 
Laboratory technicians 
and assistants 
Medical service occupations 
Photographers 
Athletes, sports instructors and 
sports officials 
Radio operators 
Technicians, except laboratory 
Other 


Managerial & official, total 
Hotel & restaurant managers 
Retail managers 
Wholesale managers 
Advertising agents 
Vending stand operators 
Managers and superintendents, 

buildings 
Purchasing agents and buyers 
Ship captains, mates, pilots, 
and engineers 
Other 


Clerical & kindred, total 

Bookkeepers and cashiers, 
except bank : 

Checkers 

Clerks, general office, hotel, 
insurance, printing, etc. 

Vending stand clerks 

General industry clerks 

Messengers, errand boys, 
office boys and girls 

Office machine operators 

Physicians' and dentists’ 
assistants and attendants 

Secretaries 

Shipping and receiving clerks 

Technical clerks 

Stenographers and typists 

Statistical clerks and compilers 

Stock clerks 

Telephone operators 

Other 


Sales and kindred, total 


Salesmen, brokerage and com- 
mission firms, -- insurance, 
to consumers, etc. 

Canvassers and solicitors 

Newsboys 

Hucksters and peddlers 

Sales clerks 

Salespersons 

Salesmen and sales agents, 
except to consumers 


Service occupations, total 


Domestic, total 
Day workers 
Launderers, private family 
Housekeepers, private family 
Housemen and yardmen 
Cooks, domestic 
Maids, general 
Nursemaids and baby sitters 
Miscellaneous servants, 

private family 
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Blind persons rehabilitated, by job or occupation at closure, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957, as compiled by the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 





Job or occupation 
at closure 


Job or occupation 
at closure 





Service occupations - Con. 

Personal, ‘total 

Bartenders 

Bellmen and related occ. 

Boarding-house and 
lodging-house keepers 

Maids and housemen, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. 

Housekeepers, stewards, 
and hostesses 

Cooks, except private family 

Waiters and waitresses, 
except private family 

Ship stewards 

Kitchen workers in hotels, 
restaurants, railroads, 
steamships, etc. 

Barbers, beauticians, and 
manicurists 

Bootblacks 

Nurses aides, practical 
nurses, etc. 

Attendants, recreation and 
amusement 

Attendants, hospitals and 
other institutions 

Attendants, professional and 
personal service 

Ushers 


Protective, total 
Guards and watchmen, 
except crossing 
Sheriffs and bailiffs 


Building, total 
Charwomen and cleaners 
Janitors and sextons 
Porters 
Elevator operators 
Other 


Agricultural, fishery, and 
forestry, total 
General farmers 


Agricultural, fishery, and 

forestry - Con. 

Cotton, dairy, fruit, live- 
stock, poultry, truck, etc., 
farmers 

Farm hands 

Fruit and vegetable graders 
and packers 

Irrigation occupations 

Farm managers and foremen 

Nursery operators and flower 
growers 

Nursery and landscaping 
laborers 

Gardeners and groundkeepers, 
parks, cemeteries, etc. 

Hatchery men 

Cotton ginners 

Fishermen and oystermen 

Fishing occupations, other 

Other agricultural occupations 


Skilled, total 

Occupations in processing of 
dairy products 

Weavers, textile 

Dressmakers and seamstresses 

Other occupations in manufacture 
of textiles 

Cabinetmakers 

Upholsterers 

Other occupations in mfg. of 
furniture and woodworking 

Pressmen and plate printers 

Other printing and publishing 
occupations 

Occupations in production of 
rubber goods 

Shoemakers and shoe repairmen, 
not in factory 

Other occupations in mfg. of 
leather goods 

Machinists 

Machine shops and related occ. 


Blacksmiths, forgemen, 
hammermen 
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Blind persons rehabilitated, by job or occupation at closure, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957, as compiled by the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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Job or occupation 
at closure 


Job or occupation 


at closure 





Skilled - Con, 

Occupations in mechanical 
treatment of metals 

Occupations in fabrication of 
metal products 

Inter-industry metalworking 
occupations 

Electricians 

Other workers in mfg. of radios, 
electrical machinery, etc. 

Skilled workshop operators 

Piano and organ tuners 

Occupations in mfg. of miscel- 
laneous products 

Miners and mining-h:achine opers. 

Construction machinery operators 

Brick and stone masons and tile 
setters 

Carpenters 

Cement and concrete finishers 

Painters, construction and 
maintenance 

Plumbers, gas fitters, and steam 
fitters, etc, 

Transportation occupations 

Linemen and servicemen, telegraph 
telephone and power, etc. 

Laundry workers 

Glaziers 

Mechanics and repairmen, airplane, 
railroad, motor vehicle, etc. 

Photographic process workers 

Foremen, manufacture, construction 
etc, 

Other 


Semiskilled, total 
Occupations in production of 
bakery, dairy, meat and other 
food products 

Occupations in manufacture of 
tobacco products 

Dressmakers and seamstresses 


Semiskilled - Con. 


Occupations in production of 

textiles & textile products 

Lumbermen, raftsmen, wood- 
choppers and sawmill occu- 
pations 

Upholsterers 

Workers in mfg. of furniture 
and other woodworking occu- 
pations 

Workers in production of rubber 
goods 

Shoemakers and repairmen, not 
in factory 

Workers in manufacture of boots 
and shoes 

Workers in production of leather 
and leather products 

Workers in production of clay 
products 

Occupations in manufacture of 
clocks, watches, jewelry, etc. 

Filers, grinders, buffers, and 
polishers (metal) 

Machine shop workers 

Foundry occupations 

Structural and ornamental 
metal workers 

Workers in other metalworking 
occupations 

Electricians 

Workers in manufacture of 
electrical equipment 

Occupations in mfg. of trans- 
portation equipment 

Semiskilled workshop operators 

Workers in mfg. of misc. prods. 

Painters, except construction 
and maintenance 

Dyers 

Miners & mining-machine operators 

Painters, construction and 
maintenance 
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Blind persons rehabilitated, by job or occupation at closure, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957, as compiled by the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 





Job or occupation 
at closure 


Job or occupation 
at closure 





Semiskilled - Con, 

Other workers in const. occ. 

Routemen 

Chauffeurs and drivers of 
motor vehicles 

Laundry workers 

Occ. in trades and services 

Attendants, service stations 
and parking lots 

Public service workers 

Packing, labeling, filling, etc. 

Firemen, other than process 
firemen 

Engineers, stationary 

Inspectors 

Mechanics and repairmen, motor 
vehicle, etc. 

Tool sharpeners and dressers 

Photographic process occ. 

Chainmen, rodmen, and axmen, 
surveying 

Warehousing, storekeeping, etc. 

Apprentices to carpenters, 
electricians, plumbers, and 
other trades 

Other miscellaneous occupations 


Unskilled, total 
Laborers in: 

Production of food products 

Production of tobacco prods. 

Prod. of textile & fabricated 
textile products 

Prod. of lumber and lumber 
prod. 

Prod. of paper and paper prod. 

Printing and publishing 

Production of chemical prod. 

Prod. of petroleum prod. 

Prod. of boots, shoes, & 
leather goods 

Prod. of glass, clay, & 
cement prod. 





Unskilled - Con. 
Laborers in - Con, 
Mfg. of clocks, watches, etc. 
Machine shops 
Mfg. of electrical equipment 
Mfg. of transportation equipment 
Mfg. of misc. prod. 
Misc. mfg. and assembly occ. 
Construction work 
Transportation occupation 
Utilities, trade & service, & 
public service occ. 
Packing, filling, labeling, marking, 
etc, 
Oiling of machinery 
Repair shops 
Transportation equipment occ. 

, (washers and greasers) 
Photographic process occ. 
Warehousing, storekeeping, etc., 

occupations 
Miscellaneous occupations 


Family workers and housewives 
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EDUCATION AND ASSISTANCE TO THE BLIND 


CHAPTER I 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INTEGRATION OF THE BLIND 


Introduction 


The ultimate goal of organizations of the blind is the complete integra- 
tion of the blind into society on a basis of equality, One step toward this 
goal is the placement of blind persons in competitive employment to the full 
extent of their abilities, But there are other steps that need to be taken, All 
the obstacles that stand in the path of attaining this goal must be removed or 
overcome, All possible aids to the attainment of this goal must be encouraged 
and expanded, In order that the role played by organizations of the blind in 
their struggle to achieve social and economic integration may be properly un- 
derstood, it is necessary to know something of the causes that make ita strug- 
gle. 


As in most social movements, there exist very different and often con- 
flicting points of view, Three basic sets of attitudes may be described: (1) 
the attitudes of the public, (2) the attitudes of agencies for the blind, and (3) 
the attitudes of the blind themselves, 


These designations should not be construed to mean that all members 
of the public are characterized by the first of these attitudes, that all agencies 
and workers for the blind are characterized by the second, or that all blind 
persons and organizations of the blind are characterized by the third, Many 
members of the public are not the victims of the attitudes described as ''pub- 
lic; many workers for the blind have ‘not succumbed to the common attitudes 
of agencies; many blind individuals, and even some organizations of the blind, 
have not yet developed the forward-looking attitudes characteristic of the 
blind and their organizations, 


Public attitudes towards the blind 





In ancient times the attitude of the public towards the blind was one of 
almost universal and unmitigated hostility, The struggle of all mankind for 
survival was a stark affair with no quarter asked and no quarter given, Nei- 
ther the family nor the community could afford to burden itself with the blind. 
Blindness was looked upon as one of the worst evils that could befall a man, 
Though certain blind persons attained a sort of spiritual preeminence, inspiring 
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a superstitious awe, the mass of the blind were looked upon as unprodt ‘ive 
and expendable. In those ancient times, no one thought to educate or employ 
the blind, 


With the ascendancy of the great modern religions, particularly the 
Buddhist and Judaic-Christian religions, public attitudes began to change, 
These religions gave a new importance and dignity to the individual, and en- 
couraged care for the destitute and unfortunate, In Europe especially, hospi- 
tals and asylums were established, some of which were dedicated solely to 
the care of the blind, These institutions were at first administered entirely by 
the church, but many were later taken over by secular communities, Some, 
like the famous Quinze-Vingts in Paris, were established in connection with 
particular churches and were in the nature of lay orders or guilds, But none 
of these institutions provided for the blind was more than a refuge from the 
harshest rigors of life, Until late in the 18th Century, none attempted to edu- 
cate the blind or to train them for useful employment, 


Without education or training for employment, the mass of the blind 
remained illiterate and devoid of any respectable means of self-support, As 
a consequence, the blind came to be almost universally regarded as fit only 
for beggary, Even today these views continue to pervade public attitudes to- 
wards the blind and to reinforce the popular equation of blindness with physi- 
cal helplessness and mental incompetence, The widespread assumption that 
blind individuals are unable to speak, think or act for themselves is one of 
the most constant and frustrating handicaps borne by the blind person seeking 
acceptance into society on a basis of equality. Out of the long centuries of in- 
digence and ignorance--enforced by the greater ignorance of society--there 
survives today a lingering and deep-rooted preconception of the helplessness 
of the blind, 


The first attempt at educating the blind and training them to scme de- 
gree of self-help was carried out by Valentin Hauy in the year 1784, Hauy 
founded in Paris the Institution Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles, in which the 
blind were taught such elementary subjects as arithmetic, geography, handi- 
crafts, reading and, above all, music, Hauy was also the inventor of embossed, 
or raised, print, 


Education of the blind progressed slowly, Hauy had been in error in 
assuming that print readily perceptible to the eye would, when raised, be 
equally perceptible to the touch, Raised print never was a suitable means of 
reading for the blind; nevertheless, it persisted even after the punctographic 
system was developed, A survey made near the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury reported that fully one-third of the pupils attending the principal schools 
for the blind in the United States were unable to read, largely as a result of 
the widespread use of raised print, 


Louis Braille, himself blind, perfected his punctographic system of 
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reading and writing in 1837, but through the inertia of educators it was not 
officially adopted even in France until 1854, In the United States, the adoption 
of Braille was delayed even further by a controversy among instructors of the 
blind over the relative merits of Braille and New York Foint, another system 
based on raised dots, It was not until 1918 that a uniform system of Braille 
was finally agreed upon in this country, 


Meanwhile, another important advance in education of the blind occurred 
in 1879, when Congress first made an appropriation to the American Printing 
House for the Blind for the embossing of books for the blind. This program 
has since been gradually expanded, At present about a million dollars annually 
is spent by the Government for supplying Braille, Talking Books and Talking 
Book equipment to the blind, In 1892 Frank Hall invented the Braille writer, 
which together with the ordinary typewriter has afforded the blind a ready 
means of writing as well as reading, Today this equipment is, of course, sup- 
plemented by the tape recorder, 


Education beyond the high school level was not made available to the 
blind in any significant numbers until well into the twentieth Certury, In 1907 
the first law was passed furnishing financial assistance to blind students who 
sought to pursue a higher education, The movement was inaugurated by Dr, 
Newell Perry, patriarch of the National Federation of the Blind, who per- 
suaded the state of New York to set up reading scholarships for blind college 
students, By 1950, eighteen states were granting scholarships to blind college 
students, some providing reading services alone, others providing both read- 
ing services and living expenses, 


As this brief survey shows, education of the blind, both in terms of the 
numbers educated and quality of education provided, is a recent and still limited 
venture, The public as a whole knows little of the facilities that are now 
available for education of the blind, Few sighted people have ever seen Braille 
writing; fewer still have any idea how well a blind person is able to read or 
write by this means, A large number of people believe that the majority of 
the blind are to this day almost entirely without benefit of education, It is far 
from generally known that graduates of our schools for the blind and public 
school classes for the blind have completed a high school education, In the 
public mind, the blind in general are still held to be illiterate and incompetent, 


Vocational training of the blind, like their education is an achievement 
of comparatively recent times, The first serious suggestion that the blind 
might be capable of useful employment was made by the Spanish humanist, 
Vives, writing in the sixteenth century, In his work on poor relief, in which 
he proposed a state system for the treatment of the poor, he wrote: 


"Nor would I allow the blind to sit idle or to wander around in idleness, 
There are a great many things at which they may employ themselves, Some 
are suited to letters; let them study, for in some of them we see an aptitude 
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that is not to be despised, Others are suited to the art of music; let them 
sing, pluck the lute, blow the flute, Let others turn wheels and work the 
treadmill; tread the wine-presses, blow the bellows in the smithies. We know 
the blind can make little boxes and chests, fruit baskets and cages, Let the 
blind women spin and wind yard, Let them not be willing to sit idle and seek 
to avoid work; it is easy enough to find employment for them," 


Valentin Hauy, the pioneer educator mentioned above, conceived of 
handicrafts as a means of enabling his pupils to attain self-support. He de- 
scribed his efforts as follows: 


"Before the birth of our institution, some of the blind, doubtless 
fatigued with that wretched inactivity to which their deplorable situation seemed 
to condemn them, made efforts to shake it off. Convinced of their fitness for 
several manual employments, we had no other anxiety but that of selecting 
such tasks as were proper for them, We applied them with success to spin- 
ning, Of the thread which they spun we succeeded in making them twist pack- 
thread, and of this pack-thread we made them weave girths, Their labours 
at the Boisseau in making small walking-staves of cords, in the working of 
nets, in sewing, in binding books, all were tried to our satisfaction; and we 
wanted labourers rather than work; so many are the kinds of manual employ- 
ment, which one may trust to the unfortunate persons who are deprived of the 
pleasure of sight," 


The first school for the blind to be established in the United States was 
the New England Institution for the Education of the Blind- (now widely known 
as Perkins Institute), inaugurated in 1831, In an early report the Institution 
described its work: 


"The trades introduced are the manufacture of door-mats, which are 
woven from the Manila hemp in looms; different kinds of basket work; and the 
manufacture of mattresses. Some of the pupils have already attained consi- 
derable skill in the fabrication of these different articles, and we may hope 
soon to render them so perfect, that their work will command a market from 
its real value," 


In the Institution's annual report of 1840, Samuel Gridley Howe, the 
first superintendent, described the establishment of the first sheltered work- 
shop for the blind in this country, At that time, the workshop gave promise 
of achieving the goal of remunerative self-support for the blind, Industry had 
not yet become highly mechanized, nor were handicrafts then so hopelessly 
antiquated as they are today, Howe's simple shop became the prototype of the 
modern sheltered workshop; and after more than a hundred years few changes 
have been made in many of the sheltered industries, The original description 
of the first such shop is therefore worth recording: 


"It was mentioned in the last year's report, that great want was felt 
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of an additional department to our Institution for the purpose of providing em- 
ployment to those pupils who have acquired their education and learned to 
work, but who could not find employment or carry on business alone, Many 

a blind person has acquired a knowledge of some handicraft, but he cannot 
work at it, as seeing workmen do, or be employed in a common workshop; he 
has no capital, perhaps, and cannot buy materials, or wait uncertain time for 
the sales, and he is idle, It is for the sake of such persons, we are happy to 
say, that a separate work-department has been opened during the past year; 
and a beginning has been made of an establishment which, if successful, will 
become of great value to the blind, 


"Five males, and four females have been steadily employed during a 
great part of the year, besides some who have worked occasionally, 


"The principle is to allow them as much as they can earn over and 
above the cost of their board; part of them, however, work by the week, the 
highest amount of wages being twelve dollars per month and board. The amount 
paid out in cash to blind persons for work during the past year is six hundred 
dollars, 


"It is not intended to be a source of gain to the Institution; on the con- 
trary it must be a pecuniary loss at the outset; it is wholly for the benefit of 
the individuals who work in it; and as long as the liberal appropriation from 
the State shall be continued, it will not be necessary to deduct from the pro- 
fits of the work anything to pay for the general expenses of supervision, 


"In this department, the blind feel perfectly independent, being assured 
that they earn the bread they eat; and if any surplus remains to them, it is far 
more prized than would be ten times the amount of alms, . . . 


"At the depository in the city (No. 152 Washington Street), will be 
found for sale mattresses of hair and palm leaf, cushions, entry mats, shoe- 
brushes, clothes-brushes, brooms, and various articles of fancy work, They 
are offered at fair prices, and the purchaser will not be expected to pay a cent 
more than the articles are really worth," 


The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, established 
in Philadelphia in 1833, followed the same pattern as Perkins Institution in the 
matter of training the blind in handicrafts, One of the first annual reports of 
this school stated: 


"A steady attention has been paid to the handicraft department in which 
many of the pupils are becoming able workmen, and from the occupations 
learned here it is to be hoped that they will be able to derive a subsistence 
when they shall leave the institution, The female pupils are employed in knit- 
ting, sewing, and making nets and brushes; the male pupils in making shoes, 
brushes, mats, mattresses, ropes and twine, and in weaving rag carpets and 
coarse bagging, "' 
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The Illinois School for the Blind, founded at Jacksonville in 1860, alao 
followed the same pattern, In an early account, the founders stated: 


"We receive into the institution those whom we call ‘shop hands' as 
being distinct from pupils, These go into the workshop and are taught to cane- 
seat chairs and make brooms and mattresses, This department is run very 
successfully in preparing blind men to support themselves, Certificates of 
proficiency in the trades taught have been given to ten blind men, eight of 
whom are engaged in business for themselves and are doing well," 


These descriptions of the pioneer workshops indicate the extent to 
which manual trades were early relied upon by schools and shops for the blind 
as a promising means for the attainment of self-support, This elementary 
training of the blind, which has continued in schools for the blind to the pre- 
sent day, has had a profound effect upon public attitudes toward the sightless, 
The public in general, and employers in particular, have come to think of the 
blind as peculiarly fitted for routine and repetitive manual tasks; specifically, 
as hand makers of mops, brooms, and mattresses, in an era of assembly- 
line machine-made products, Thus, the public has come to view the employ- 
ment potential of the blind as limited to a few outmoded, unskilled, and general- 
ly unrewarding handicrafts, 


To most persons, no opportunity arises to correct this attitude, Few 
people have occasion to work with a blind person or to observe him on the job; 
many never know even the experience of talking with a blind person, Instead, 
all of us are constantly confronted with allusions which make blindness syno- 
nymous with helplessness and ignorance, We read the Biblical admonition 
that if the blind lead the blind they shall both fall into the ditch. We hear and 
use such cliches as "blind fury," "blind ignorance," “blind alley, '' and many 
others. In literature the blind are almost always depicted as helpless, Even 
the commentator Edward R. Murrow contributed to this attitude recently by 
observing that "one who cannot read is like a blind man, "' 


While popular opinion regards the blind as incompetent and pitiable, 
the public is of course aware that a few blind individuals have made remarkable 
achievements, But these achievements tend to be exaggerated and the success- 
ful blind persons to be credited with attributes of genius, Instead of recog- 
nizing that blind people, like all other groups, have a diversity of talents and 
attributes, the public has accorded almost supernatural powers to those who 
make good, The accomplished blind themselves have sometimes been willing 
to accept the public's view that they are endowed,with extraordinary talents. 
such as phenomenal memory, outstanding musical talent, or the ability to dis- 
tinguish color by touch, Unfortunately, such an attitude reinforces the com- 
mon view that blind persons generally, with only a few exceptions that prove 
the rule, are incapable of self-support, 


Furthermore, the public has a highly protective attitude towards the 
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blind. Most people believe that the blind must be to some degree custodialized 

or institutionalized--that is, kept largely off the streets, confined to the safety of 
of their homes, closely supervised in their movements and generally not ex- 
posed to the dangers of a normal life, It is commonly assumed that any strange 
place is a hazard toa blind man, The attitude of the public generally towards 

the blind is not very different from the attitude of the parents of a blind child. 
Rare indeed are the parents who do not insist on performing for their blind 
off-spring every possible service in the way of feeding and grooming, who do 

not hover over the child to shield him from the harm that may befall him in 

the harsh world of reality. 


Within the past year alone, the following specific events have taken 
place--tl.¢ cause for which lies primarily in this attitude that the blind require 
a very special kind of protection, A blind educator was denied a room ina 
NewYork City Y,.M.C.A, A blind man was rejected as a blood donor for his 
hometown blood bank, A blind lawyer was denied the right to rent a safety de- 
posit box in a bank, A blind woman was denied the right to buy a ticket ona 
commercial airline, An insurance company refused to cover a blind person 
for accident incurred in railroad travel. More than sixty blind persons were 
ordered by a municipal authority to vacate a residence type hotel where they 
were staying, A blind man was denied a seat at a gambling table in Reno, 

4 

From what has already been stated, it is apparent that public attitudes 
embody a stereotype of the blind which dominates popular judgments, not only 
of the blind as a class, but also of every individual blind person, In fact, a 
man may lose an arm, his sense of smell or his sense of hearing, or may 
suffer a severe stroke and become largely paralyzed--yet despite these han- 
dicaps he remains in the public mind an individual with good and bad qualities, 
who may be discussed, damned and praised, for the individuality that he pos- 
sesses, However, let that man become blind, and he will either fall within 
the stereotype of helplessness, or be singled out as one of those remarkable 
exceptions that make the blind rank-and-file all the more notable for their 
incapability, In either event, his blindness becomes his dominant characteris- 
tic, while personal and human idiosyncrasies, talents, strengths and weak- 
nesses cease to exist, He is judged not as an individual, but as a member of 
aclass, Miss Louise Wilbur concluded her study of ''Vocations for the Visually 
Handicapped" with this statement: ''So long as society regards the mediocre 
success of a blind person as a phenomenon of the ages, and as long as the men- 
dicant is regarded as typical of the visually handicapped, it will be difficult 
indeed to solve any of the problems pertinent to the blind," 


Attitudes of agencies for the blind 





Unlike the general public, administrators and workers in agencies for 
the blind are intimately familiar with the blind and their problems, They are 
made familiar through daily contact, as well as through constant research and 
Study, Moreover, many agency workers are themselves blind, On the whole, 
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they constitute a dedicated group, sincerely striving to better the conditions 
and improve the opportunities of the blind, Many in this group have displayed 
and continue to display penetrating insight into the true nature and needs of 
the blind, 


Nevertheless, the attitude of agencies for the blind in general is charac. 
terized by (1) concern for vested interests distinct from the interests of the 
blind, (2) a philosophy of custodialism that impedes the efforts of the blind 
to attain self-support and economic independence, (3) defeatism and conserva- 
tism, both of which would continue the customs and limitations of the past 
from which the blind are striving to emancipate themselves, 


Vested interests. It is virtually inevitable that some conflict of basic 
interests must arise between agencies for the blind and the growing number 
of blind people who are determined to win the means to their own self-support 
and independence. The sheltered shops, the agency-controlled vending stands, 
the guide-dog schools, the various lighthouses and custodial institutions for 
the blind--many of the activities in which agencies for the blind have acquired 
substantial vested interests in years past--hold out little promise of providing 
an affirmative contribution to the struggle in which the blind are now engaged, 
On the contrary, if the past is prologue to the future, many of these activities 
contain the seeds of conflict in which the interests of agencies for the blind 
will continue to be pitted against the interests of the blind themselves, 





In its broadest aspects, this conflict arises because the agencies have 
built their careers and reputations on the premise of rendering services toa 
dependent and inferior group, To the extent that blind persons are able to 
attain independence and integration on a basis of equality, this premise is 
shattered, In its collapse, not only are numerous services offered by the agen- 
cies threatened with obsolescence, but also many of their basic fund raising 
concepts, on which the agencies rely from year to year, In view of these 
vested interests, it would perhaps be too much to expect that workers in agen- 
cies for the blind should actively strive for large-scale emancipation of the 
blind from charity and dependency, 


Specific illustrations of this conflict between the vested interests of 
one or more agencies and the interests of the blind could be indefinitely extendei, 
A classic example, frequently noted, occurred during the progress towarda 
single uniform system of Braille writing, During the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, a bitter feud developed among the agency advocates of 
various systems of reading and writing for the blind, The late Robert Irwin, in 
his book, As I Saw It, tells the story of this struggle: 


"For many years a feud had raged between the sponsors of American 
Braille and of New York Point, This feud, which was of such vital importance 
to the blind readers, became the basis of a bitter, personal controversy be- 
tween seeing leaders on either side, One who had not witnessed the heat which 
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was engendered by the debates on the so-called type question cannot realize 
how bitter these discussions could become, A superintendent of a school for 
the blind, who had originally favored the use of New York Point for his school, 
after considerable study switched over to the use of Braille. When he came to 
the national convention of instructors the following year he found that some of 
his old New York Point associates refused to sit next to him at the luncheon 
table, "' 


How workers for the blind develop vested interests in the perpetuation 
of their own particular methods and institutions is illustrated by the way in 
which one advocate stubbornly persisted in his devotion to the New York Point 
system, Mr, Irwin tells the story thus: 


"To Mr, Wait, who had labored more than thirty years to perfect New 
York Point and who at one time had seen nearly every school for the blind in 
the United States using it as its official code, the controversy became very 
personal, Had New York Point survived, his name would have gone down in 
history alongside that of Louis Braille, As it turned out, he is today remem- 
bered as a very able and relentless leader among educators of the blind who 
died a disappointed, embittered old man, One of his greatest disappointments 
was the adoption of Braille as the official system to be taught in the New York 
public schools," 


The merits of the question as they affected the welfare of the blind were 
subordinated to the vested interests of the agency participants, The relative 
advantages of one punctographic system over another should have been regarded 
as insignificant, as compared with the great need to obtain one uniform system, 
Among the first to express this overriding need was Charles W. Holmes, 
President of the Alumni Association of Perkins Institution, In 1905 Mr. Holmes 
wrote to the American Association of Workers for the Blind: 


"The most lamentable fact in this connection is that we have at present 
five distinct codes of embossed print, and several subdivisions of some of 
them as well--since some books are printed with, and some without contrac- 
tions, In order to avail himself of the full range of literature (which at best 
is woefully limited) the blind reader must learn, and keep well up in, all these 
_ codes, , . ,. How long would our seeing friends stand for such a state of af- 

fairs in ink type? Imagine for a moment the ridiculous situation that would 
arise if the daily papers published in Boston had an entirely different system 
of characters from those used by New York publishers, and that a Philadelphia 
man could not read either without special training, becauce his own city had 
adopted a third, as unlike the others as the Chinese characters are unlike the 
Roman, "' 


At the 1909 Convention held at Columbus, Ohio, it became apparent 
that all members of the Uniform Type Committee had gone over to the side of 
Braille, Dr, Irwin has described the attitude of those agencies that had advo- 
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cated New York Point: 


"The New York Point advocates who attended the convention were out. 
raged at the betrayal of their favorite type. Dignified superintendents took 
the platform and denounced the committee, denounced its methods, denounced 
its motives, and, had Congressional investigations then been the order of the 
day, they would probably have demanded a Congressional investigation of the 
subject, or, at least, that a grand jury be called to search out the culprits," 


So it is that the vested interests of agencies for the blind, and of work- 
ers for these agencies, engender policies and fire controversies that not only 
are unrelated to the welfare of the blind but are frequently the cause of very 
substantial delays and postponements in the improvement of the conditions of 
the blind. 


This brief recital of how certain vested interests have delayed the pro- 
grees of improved reading methods for the blind could be repeated for virtually 
every major program instituted for the welfare of the blind, In each such pro- 
gram, the agencies involved develop partisan and vested interests which come 
into conflict with improvement of conditions for the blind, Today, many pro- 
grams for the blind stand in critical need of change, The opportunity for pro- 
gress is at hand, It is only to be expected, therefore, that many agencies will 
be found to be in conflict with the forward movement of the organized blind, 


The sheltered workshops at the present time afford a field in which the 
interests of the blind and those of shop management are in especially sharp 
conflict, Sheltered shop managers have interests deeply concerned with cer- 
tificates of exemption from minimum wage standards; exemptions from unem- 
ployment compensation; freedom from the entire gamut of employee protective 
devices such as unions, tenure and seniority; and, most critical of all, author- 
ity to retain in their employ blind persons who are capable and deserving of 
employment in competitive industry, Each of these sheltered-shop interests 
is opposed to improvements that would advance the economic and social con- 
ditions of the blind, Payment of submarginal wages, denial of the perquisites 
that are now an accepted part of employment in competitive industry, and con- 
tinuance of so-called terminal employment of blind persons are conditions 
jealously guarded by the vested interests in sheltered shops which stand 
squarely athwart the path of the blind toward economic self-support and social 
integration on a basis of equality, 


Vending stand agencies as well, reveal vested interests in their con- 
trolled systems, Agencies administering public assistance have vested in- 
terests in their needs test procedures, Residential schools and public schools 
have vested interests in their school programs, Guide-dog establishments 
have vested interests in the use and distribution of guide dogs, These and 
other agency vested interests present areas of conflict with the interests of the 
blind, 
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Custodialism, The "'custodial-paternalistic" attitude of agencies for 
the blind towards their blind clients has been noted in the literature, and has 
been a cause of protest from the blind for many decades, Ina recent edition 
of The New Outlook for the Blind, a professional journal of workers for the 
blind, Mr. H, M, Liechty, managing editor, has described and affirmed the 
existence of this attitude: 





"Principally the concern about agency-client relationships has cen- 
tered on the custodial paternalistic tendency in service to blind people, which 
is to an extent an inherent natural concomitant of any program in which so- 
ciety provides a service for its minority of less favored members, be the 
minority based on blindness or any other cause or condition, , . . To expect 
society to be completely free of all suggestion of difference between the bene- 
ficiary of service and the rest of society is probably visionary, given human 
nature as itis," 











This statement clearly is born of the belief that the blind constitute an 
inferior, incapable, dependent class--whose affairs must be placed by society 
inthe custody of some guardian agency, Society, of course, provides services 
for all of us--for doctors and lawyers, farmers and businessmen--and in none 
of these is there any inherent natural "custodial-paternalistic tendency,"' On 
the contrary, most Americans believe that the doctors, hospitals, libraries, 
courts, schools, and the like are services that each of us has paid for and has 
aright, as a citizen, to shape and command as far as practicable, It is not 
so with the blind in their relations with agencies for the blind, Here it is 
the agency that commands and shapes the lives of the blind who are its clients. 


Possibly the most oft-repeated and extreme application of this cus- 
todial attitude arises in the matter of representation--of speaking for the blind. 
Rare is the occasion when an agency for the blind regards its own interests 
and attitudes as separate and distinct from those of the blind, Instead, agen- 
cies for the blind almost without exception identify themselves with the in- 
terests of the blind, When challenged, the agencies either claim their interests 
to be those of the blind, or else confess frankly that they speak for the blind. 
Robert Barnett, Executive Director of the American Foundation for the Blind, 
has declared that the day may ultimately arrive when "we professionals will 
have no problem of interpretation because the blind will no longer need us to 
speak for them--and we, like primitive segregation, will die away as an instru- 
ment which society will include only in its historical records," 





Agencies for the blind have become accustomed to appear before legis- 
lative and administrative bodies to speak for the blind and have even attempted 
to do so to the exclusion of the blind themselves, The argument of the agen- 
cies is that the blind, like the mentally deficient, are incompetent to speak 
for themselves, The custodial attitude of agencies for the blind is most 
plainly incompatible with the interests of the blind when it functions to silence 
the sightless in the expression of their own views and interests, 
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Custodialism also finds expression in other agency actions, The atti- 
tude has, for example, led to the development under the Randolph-Sheppard 
Act of rigid agency-controlled vending stand systems, The nature of sucha 
system has been described by one agency manager: "The operation of the 
vending stand program, we feel necessitates maintaining a close control by 
the Federal Government through the licensing agency with respect to both 
equipment and stock, as well as the actual supervision of the operation of 
each individual stand. It is therefore our belief that the program would fail 
if the blind stand managers were permitted to operate without control," 


The custodial attitude is equally prominent in the conduct of various 
state programs for the blind, under which blind clients are subjected to a super- 
vision more close and continuous than that of the most authoritarian of parents, 
State agency workers commonly dictate not only how the blind client shall live 
and where he shall live, but also with whom he may live, Frequently a client 
is told what kinds of jobs he may seek, and these are usually the routine and 
repetitive trades traditionally designated for the blind. Often a client is told 
how his capital or other reso:.rces must be conserved; and he may be prevent- 
ed from seeking professional training or venturing into business enterprises, 
On occasion blind clients have even been prevented from marrying, or, if 
married, prevented from raising a family. 


This "custodial - paternalistic" attitude has, of course, great influence 
in the shaping of rehabilitation services, The attitude of many workers in 
these services is that the blind client is to be likened to an infant suffering 
from a near-fatal disease, He is to do what he is told, to take the services in 
the form dictated and to the end decided by the rehabilitation service, All too 
often this process results in destroying the initiative of the client, disregard- 
ing his individual talents, and defeating the self-support objective that is sought, 


The custodial attitude, in short, is an affront to the self-esteem and 
ambition of the blind, It contradicts the basic notion that the blind are able to 
live independent and successful lives on an equal basis with others in the com- 
munity, Accordingly, this custodial attitude lies at the root of most of the 
differences of interest and viewpoint between the blind and agencies for the 
blind, and all too often nourishes those differences into active antagonism, 


Conservatism, The custodial attitude of agencies for the blind, as 
earlier stated, is born out of the belief that the blind are incapable of self- 
support and that their social and economic integration into society on a basis 
of equality is an idle dream, It is this conservatism and defeatism that is the 
predominant characteristic of agency attitudes toward the blind, 


Examples of this defeatist attitude are literally legion, An agency 
psychiatrist is authority for the statement that "all blind persons follow a pat- 
tern of dependency,'' Another well-known agency worker has stated, in com- 
menting on the idea that through schooling the blind might be made capable of 
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their own support: "It would have been much better if such a hope had never 
been entertained, or if it had existed in a greatly modified form, A limited 
acquaintance of a practical nature with the blind as a whole and their capabili- 
ties has usually been sufficient to demonstrate the weakness of this conception," 


Both the conservatism and pessimism characteristic of agency attitudes 
is well illustrated by agency response in our own time to a statement written 
by Samuel Gridley Howe more than a century ago, Dr, Howe was the first 
superintendent of Perkins Institute and an innovator in programs for the blind, 
He wrote at the very beginning of the programs to educate and train the blind, 
yet he expressed a point of view still characteristic of agencies today: 


"Blindness necessarily precludes a person from engaging in any of the 
common callings of life; the farmer, the mechanic, the sailor, have constant 
need of eyesight, There are, however, some of the subdivisions of the mecha- 
nic arts, such as coarse weaving, braiding, etc,, which can be easily per- 
formed by a blind person; but as soon as any articles, mats, for instance, are 
found to be in demand, some contrivance is made by which steam sets iron 
fingers in motion, and the market is glutted, A blind man can make excellent 
baskets, common brushes, brooms, etc.; but if, having learned to do so, he 
goes out into the world and tries to live by his art, he meets great difficulties, 
Take the manufacture of shoe brushes, for instance; the blind man can finish 
anarticle as well as a seeing one, and get a fair living; but the seeing man 
erects an establishment, where, by minute subdivision of labor, by purchasing 
stock in large quantities, by using the finer materials for fine articles, and 
taking only the refuse for shoe brushes, he throws the latter into the market 
ata price with which the blind man cannot well compete; because he has no 
capital, he must buy in small quantities, and he must sell whenhis work is done, 
since he cannot afford to wait for a rise in the market, For some time, per- 
haps, he is able to dispose of articles at a profit, because people feel desirous 
of encouraging him, and will trade with him on terms less advantageous to 
themselves than they can get elsewhere; but this amounts to charity, and the 
blind man ought not to rely on its continuance if he could otherwise; which, 
however, he cannot; for charity and trade go not long hand in hand together, 

Nor has he the advantage which another workman has, who can profit by the 
establishment which his rich neighbor has opened, and go into it and work as 
long as he pleases; for nothing about the establishment is calculated for blind 
persons, to whom rumbling cog-wheels, revolving bands, and whirling saws, 
are objects of fear and of real danger." 


Many agency workers still hold to this view and still conduct programs 
limited by the horizons visualized by Dr, Howe in 1843, These workers still 
contend that '"'the advent of the machine is one of the greatest obstacles to the 
industrial success of the blind,"' The truth is that the machine has afforded 
asmany, and perhaps more, advantages to the blind than to other workers, 
Since Dr, Howe wrote his report the blind have proven themselves fully capable 
of self-support in the common callings to which he referred, fully able to own 
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and manage manufacturing and other business enterprises, and to work along. 
side the sighted in the production, shipping and other departments of our mod- 
ern industrial plants. 


The defeatism of the agencies is best demonstrated by the manner in 
which they have clung to the old repetitive handicrafts, These trades, as we 
have seen, were taught at the outset of work for the blind. Writing in the 
1930's, Dr. Harry Best has listed the industrial opportunities available to the 
blind. They remained unchanged from those taught almost a century earlier, 
He reported: "The range of employment hitherto found available is exceedingly 
restricted, being mainly confined to the caning of chairs, and the making of 
brooms, mattresses, baskets, rugs, brushes, fancy work, and a few like 
articles--with occasionally other trades in particular shops," In 1936, W,G, 
Scarberry, Superintendent of the Ohio State School for the Blind, made a simi- 
lar study of the trades taught in schools for the blind, His list is slightly 
longer but is equally dominated by the same outmoded crafts, Broom-making 
was seen to be still the chief activity in shops for the blind, Yet concerning 
it, Dr, Olin Burritt, superintendent of the Pennsylvania school, has written: 
"Those schools that have not already eliminated broom-making should do so 
without delay; many years' trial has justified the verdict that this trade is im- 
practicable and unprofitable for either the individual blind man or for a group 
of blind workmen," 


The phase of this pessimistic attitude that comes most frequently, and 


with most severe consequences, into conflict with the attitude of the blind them- 


selves may well be labeled defeatism, The blind who are striving to gain self- 
support are confronted, in case after case, with the professional who states 
that it cannot be done, This defeatist attitude comes from the kind of convic- 
tion expressed by Dr. Richard S. French, after years of experience in edu- 
cation of the blind. Dr, French wrote: "It must be unqualifiedly conceded 
that there is little in an industrial way that a blind person can do at all that 
cannot be done better and more expeditiously by people with sight, This is 
practically axiomatic,'' Much the same attitude of resignation was recently 
expressed by a placement worker for the blind, backed by years of professional 
experience, who, in addressing a convention of an organization of the blind, 
made the flat statement that farming was one field in which he was mortally 
certain that blind people could not succeed, In his audience, not fifty feet away 
from him, sat a man who was one of the most outstandingly successful dairy 
farmers in the state--and who was totally blind, 


The presence of this negative attitude in agencies for the blind has 
meant that improvements in both programs and conditions have come about, 
almost without exception, over agency opposition. Significant advances have 
generally been initiated either by novices among the professional workers for 
the blind or by individual blind persons; established agency authorities have 
usually opposed or been indifferent to them, Valentin Hauy was inspired by 
blind individuals who had blazed solitary trails of progress for themselves, 
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among them Nicholas Saunderson, the outstanding mathematician; John Met- 
calf, engineer, road builder, bridge builder, businessman and traveler; 

Jacob of Nestra, herb doctor and inventor of a crude system of reading and 
writing for the blind consisting of making notches in small sticks; Marie The- 
resa von Paradis, noted musician; Thomas Blacklock, poet and divine; Fran- 
cois Huber, the naturalist; Franciscus Salinas, professor of music and author 
of a seven-volume work on music, and John Stanley, organist and composer 
of oratorios, The bling Louis Braille invented his writing and reading system 
and pupils and teachers at once saw its immense superiority over existing 
systems, Yet for some unaccountable reason, the authorities of the institu- 
tion insisted officially on the use of the line letters, Braille had to teach his 
writing ‘out of hours,' Its merits did not become fully recognized by official 
adoption until 1854, two years after the inventor's death,'' The history of 
opposition by workers in agencies for the blind to innovationsin welfare pro- 
grams continue in virtually an unbroken line to the present aay, when agency 
workers resist the proposition that they be prevented from influencing their 
clients against organization, and the corollary proposition that the organized 
blind should be consulted in the formulation’and execution of aid and rehabili- 
tation programs for the blind, 


Attitudes of the blind and their organizations, 





Organizations of the blind, their activities and achievements, are de- 
scribed at some length in the following two chapters of this statement, There 
the attitudes of the blind and of the organizations that truly speak for the blind 
are reported in full detail, Accordingly, here these attitudes will be merely 
summarized with emphasis on those features that cause attitudes of the blind 
and their organizations to come into conflict with the attitudes earlier ascribed 
to the public and to agencies for the blind, 


First, the blind hold the view that they themselves are best qualified 
to lead the way in Solving their own problems, Organizations of the blind op- 
pose the paternalism and custodialism of the agencies, uphold the right of the 
blind to participate in the community equally with others, and generally seek 
the right to speak for themselves and determine their own destinies, 


Second, the blind hold the view that they are essentially normal people, 
with all the range of traits and talents, aptitudes and aspirations, to be found 
inthe ordinary community, They know from first-hand experience the infinite 
variety of their skills and accomplishments, Accordingly, organizations of the 
blind refuse to subscribe to any arbitrary limitations upon the fields of endea- 
vor in which blind persons may strive for their self-support and independence, 
and oppose the tendency on the part of agencies and the public to straitjacket 
the blind into any mold precluding each individual from fulfilling his own in- 
dividuality and capabilities, 
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Third, the blind hold the view that their greatest handicap derives 
from the attitudes of the public and of agencies toward the blind, rather than 
from lack of sight. Organizations of the blind seek to abolish all legal, eco. 
nomic and social discriminations based upon the false assumption that the bling 
are unable to care for and to support themselves, The organized blind seek 
to put an end to the stereotype of the helpless blind man, They seek to replace 
pity and compassion with understanding, tolerance with acceptance, charity 
with opportunity, and dependence with independence, 


Fourth, the blind hold the view that, given opportunity, they are able 
to achieve complete integration into society on a basis of equality, This in- 
volves persuading agencies that sheltered employment is not the terminus to 
training, It involves educating the public, and especially employers, to a new 
concept concerning blindness, It means hastening the time when the mass of 
the blind of employable age will be working along with their sighted fellows in 
the professions, common callings, skilled trades and regular occupations of 
the community. 


These, in brief, are the basic attitudes and tenets of the blind and of 
their organizations, They differ both in kind and in degree from the prevailing 
attitudes of the public and of most agencies for the blind, These differences 
in attitude have brought about the conditions that make the bills before this 
Committee necessary to advance the welfare of the blind. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


ORGANIZATIONS OF THE BLIND 


Introduction 
———— 


Not all organizations of the blind are truly representative of the 
blind. Perhaps more than other organizations, such groups are subject to 
being "captive" -- in the sense of being dependent upon the views and in- 
terests of sighted individuals and agencies. Sometimes the formation of 
an organization of the blind is sponsored by sighted friends, who may have 
certain fixed notions of their own. They may think that blind persons will 
be benefited by social contacts with others who are blind. They may think 
that a blind club will be helpful in raising funds for a home or recreation 
center for the blind -- to be acquired and operated by the sighted friends. 


The formation of organizations of the blind has sometimes been in- 
cidental to a program for the blind: as when, for example, the alumni of a 
school for the blind form an association; when the operators of vending 
stands in a federal-state program organize a club, or when workers ina 
sheltered shop form a social group having officers, committees, and meet- 
ings. In these instances the organization may accurately be described as 
"captive", at least at the outset. 


Many workers and administrators in agencies conducting programs 
for the blind are themselves blind. They may be leaders in organizations 
of the blind by virtue of their education, training and employment in the 
community life of the blind. Sometimes clubs of the organized blind have 
come to be dominated by one or more such leaders whose primary loyalty 
is to the agencies for which they work. 


Finally, where agency programs are administered in a spirit of 
opposition to the independent view of the blind, the agency may create its 
own organization of the blind, or acquire control of an organization already 
existing, in order to combat those blind persons or organizations which 
are truly representative of the blind. 


Accordingly, any critical examination of organizations of the blind 
must carefully distinguish between those which are the "captives" of the 
agencies and those truly representative of the blind. Criteria have been 
forged by the blind themselves in their effort to establish and maintain or- 
ganizations expressive of their own attitudes and independent interests. 
These criteria are today embodied in the standards that are required to be 
met by any organization affiliated with the National Federation of the Blind. 
In part, the standards are as follows: 


40216 O—59—pt. 2——5 
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"Statement of Policy Applicable to Affiliate Standards. 


"lL. The National Federation of the Blind has grown from the base up, 
and by its structural nature is the sum of its component state affiliates. In. 
dependence, representation, and democracy are the fundamental! qualities 
which inspired its formation and which justify its existence and growth. 
Since the Federation derives its existence by reason of its components, it 
follows that the preservation of these qualities depends upon their existence 
within the Federation's affiliates. An affiliated organization of the blind 
should be independent of other organizations and interests, and it should be 
truly‘of the blind.’ By thisis meant that an affiliated organization of the blind 
must be controlled by blind people themselves. ‘Control’does not require ex- 
clusion from membership of all persons who are not blind. Rather, control 
can best be measured by the leadership of the blind members within the or- 
ganization who must exercise a dominant role in the formulation andexecution 
of program and policy. 


"Certainly, a majority of the members within an organization must be 
blind persons, and a higher ratio is recommended. Likewise, a majority of 
the members of an executive board must be blind persons. It is mandatory 
that the president and the vice-president, as executive officers, be blind, 


"2. Organizations of the blind frequently criticize programs and poli- 
cies of agencies for the blind. It is increasingly true that blind persons from 
within our organizations are being employed by agencies for the blind. These 
persons should not be denied membership by reason of their employment. 

As a practical matter, however, a blind employee of an agency who has been 
elected to an executive office may find it difficult, if not impossible, to ree 
present forcefully the position or program of his organization when itis at 
variance with his employer's policy or desire. There is potential educational 
value in having both blind and sighted agency employees eligible for member- 
ship. 


"3. In order to more adequately fill its representative role, each or- 
ganization should continuously strive through an organized plan to enlarge its 
membership. It should endeavor to inform unorganized blind people of its 
purposes and functions. The organized blind men and women within these 
organizations have found common bonds of philosophy and objectives. Our 
strength and effectiveness depends upon our ability to bring others within 
this common bond. It is much easier and more desirable to settle our dif- 
ferences of opinion as equal members within one organization than it is to 
compete publicly as rival groups. 


"Representation requires more than a membership. It requires that 
each organization of the blind formulate and actively present its program and 
criticism to its state legislature, to administrative boards and to public ad- 
ministrators. It is essential that each organization have a legislative com- 
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mittee, board or officer expressly charged with the responsibility for carry - 
ing out its legislative function. 


"4, Organizations of the blind should be managed and operated demo ~ 
cratically. This standard requires adherence to the principle that the mem- 
bership is the primary authority of the organization. Preferably a general 
convention of the membership or elected delegates of the membership should 
be held annually. To assure democratic control, the membership of a state 
affiliate must meet and its principal executive officers must be elected at 
least once in every two years. There can be no closed memberships. Pro=- 
cedures for internal discipline should apply equally to each member. 


"Bach organization must have a written constitution or by-laws setting 


forth the structure of the organization, the authority of its officers and rep- 
resentatives, and their terms of office. "' 


National Federation of the Blind 





Local organizations of the blind have been in existence in this country 
for more than a hundred years. Before the end of the last century, a few of 
these had become vigorous sponsors of programs to improve the social and 
economic welfare of the blind. The Alumni Association of the California 
School for the Blind, organized in the 1890's, included among its purposes: 
"to escape defeatism and wardship and to achieve normal membership in 
society. "' 


Before 1935 local organizations of the blind in a number of states had 
formed state-wide organizations which made substantial contributions to the 
development of legislative programs directed toward the economic and social 
integration of the blind. Outstanding among these early state-wide organiza - 
tions of the blind, in terms of the influence they had upon their state programs 
for the blind, were: in California, the Alumni Association of the California 
School for the Blind; in Illinois, the Central Committee of the Blind of Illi- 
nois; in Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Federation of the Blind; in Ohio, the 
International Federation of the Blind; and in Wisconsin, the Badger Associa- 
tion of the Blind. 


The purposes and provisions sought by these early statewide organiza- 
tions in the programs of their states are so basic that they are still sought 
by organizations of the blind today. They included: pension or aid programs. 
that would provide the economic boost needed to enable the blind to achieve 
self-support; rehabilitation programs by which each blind individual would 
have the opportunity and freedom to develop his individual capacities; and 
placement in jobs in competitive industry. Many of the features of programs 
for the blind that are today urged upon legislatures and administrators by 
organizations of the blind were made part of one or another of the early 
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state programs through the efforts of the leaders of the early state-wide or- 
ganizations of the blind. 


With the passage of the Federal Social Security Act in 1935, the 
shaping of state programs for the blind became subject in substantial de- 
gree to the influence of the federal government. It was not long before the 
state-wide organizations of the blind discovered that federal support to 
state programs was not an unmixed blessing. The unwelcome aspects of 
federal intervention in state programs for the blind came to be felt most 
keenly under the 1939 amendments to the Social Security Act. These amend- 
ments required that under any state program for the blind to which federal 
funds were contributed all the income and resources of the blind individual 
must be considered in fixing the aid, if any, to be granted. This meant 
that the most fundamental feature of the blind aid programs for which or- 
ganizations of the blind had worked -- i.e., the exemption of certain 
amounts of income -- was to be eliminated by federal edict. It was this 
action of the federal government, joined with the realization that state pro- 
grams for the blind were becoming more and more dependent upon federal 
actions, that led to the formation of the first nation-wide organization of 
the blind. 


In 1940 a handful of delegates from state-wide organizations of the 
blind met in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, to form the National Federation 
of the Blind. Seven states were represented: California, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. . At this first meeting 
the constitution and by-laws of the National Federation of the Blind were 
drafted and adopted, and they have stood ever since without significant 
change. The four paramount objectives were to provide for: an organiza- 
tion composed of the blind themselves; an organization democratically con- 
trolled by its members; an organization with officers responsible to the 
membership and representative of it; an organization free from domination 
by outside interests. 


The annual conventions, held every year in a different location, are 
attended not only by official delegates from the affiliates but by blind men 
and women from all over the land, In 1956, for example, 704 persons 
registered for the San Francisco convention; in the following year more 
than 800 t;raveled to New Orleans for the annual session, and in 1958 up- 
wards of 900 people were on hand at Boston to participate in the convention 
which marked the 18th anniversary of the National Federation. 


The Executive Committee is the governing body of the Federation 
between conventions, with the responsibility of making policies when nec- 
essary and not in conflict with decisions adopted by the convention -- and 
when such decisions cannot be postponed until the next meeting of the con- 
vention. The Federation's constitution requires that the Executive 
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Committee meet at least three times during the year: in the fall, in the : 
spring, and at the time of the convention. At its fall meeting the Committee 
adopts the budget of the Federation for the ensuing year. It also serves as 

a credentials committee, and is empowered to deal with organizational 
problems submitted to it by any affiliate. 


The President is the principal administrative officer of the Federa- 
tion. He presides at conventions and carries out the policies there adopted; 
conducts the day-to-day management of the Federation's affairs; appoints 
committees; hires, fires and assigns duties to staff members, and generally 
coordinates and supervises the work of committees, other officers and mem- 
bers of the organization. 


The occupational diversity and geographical distribution within the 
National Federation is reflected in its officers and directors. Of the thir- 
teen officers and executive committeemen in 1958, two were from Illinois 
and one from each of the following states: California, Georgia, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Maryland, lowa, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. One was a speech professor, one a professor of law, one 
a professor of philosophy and education, one a housewife, one a bench 
machinist, one an atomic physicist, one a violinist and insurance salesman, 
one the director of a state agency for the blind; two were businessmen, 
another a retired businessman; one was a practicing lawyer, one a re- 
habilitation counselor, and one a member of a state public service com- 
mission. With few exceptions, each has had a long and varied experience 
in organizations of the blind and in programs for the blind. All have 
gained first-hand knowledge of the obstacles that stand in the way of in- 
tegration of the blind and all in their own lives have overcome them. Ap- 
pended at the end of this chapter are biographical sketches of each of the 
present officers and directors (January, 1959). 


From seven state affiliates in 1940, the National Federation of the 
Blind has grown to 45 state affiliates in 1959. From no more than a dozen 
local affiliates in 1940, the number included in the National Federation has 
now increased to more than 300. Having begun with a membership of 
slightly more than one thousand blind men and women in 1940, the National 
Federation now estimates its members to number more than 40, 000 blind 
persons. Twelve delegates, representing seven states, attended the 1940 
organizing convention in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; just two years later 
150 delegates from fifteen states attended the Federation's convention at 
Des Moines, Iowa, in 1942. By 1946 the St. Louis, Missouri, convention 
brought together 250 delegates representing 23 states. Three hundred and 
fifty delegates from 3l states attended the Nashville, Tennessee, conven- 
tion in 1952, At San Francisco in 1956 the total had climbed to more than 
700 delegates from 42 states. The 1958 Boston convention witnessed an 
attendance of upwards of 800 delegates representing 45 state affiliates. 
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The growth in size of the National Federation has been paralleled 


by an expansion in its activities and accomplishments. 


The Federation was 


formed primarily to promote on the national level those interests of the 
blind which the charter state-wide affiliates had earlier been promoting at 


their state levels. 


The National Federation has since become, not simply 


the national spokesman for the state organizations but also the adviser, in- 
spirer, and leader of state organizations in-their work to improve state 
programs for the blind. The story of this expanding activity of the N.F.B. -- 
the story of the achievements of the organized blind over the past twenty 
years -- is told in the next Chapter of this Statement. 


Out of this expanding activity, the National Federation has come to 
be the focal point for the expression, representation, and implementation 


of the interests of the organized blind throughout the country. 


The 45 state- 


wide affiliate organizations, together with many of their local organizations, 
are in constant communication with the N.F.B. Annually each state affiliate 


reports to the National Federation. 
issue periodic bulletins. 


Twenty-eight of the state affiliates 
The names of each of these periodicals, together 


with the name and address of the editor, are set forth in the following list: 


Arizona 

White Cane Journal 

Richard Stotera 

811 N. 19th Street 

Phoenix, Arizona (Monthly) 
California 

California Alumni Ass'n Bulletin 

B, V. Yturbide 

2341 Cortez Lane 

Sacramento 21, California 

(Braille Quarterly) 

Colorado 

Colorado News Bulletin 

William Wood 

1115 S. Emerson 

Denver 10, Colo. (Quarterly) 
Florida 
~~ Florida White Cane 

C. Robert Graves 

P,O. Box 1590 

Lakeland, Florida (Quarterly) 
Illinois 

Illinois Newsletter 

Robert O'Shaughnessy 

130 W. Richmond Street 


Peoria, Illinois (Monthly) 


Michigan 
Michigan Council Bulletin 
Sandford Allerton 
439 S. Westnedge Court 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
( Monthly) 
Minnesota 
Minnesota Bulletin 
Mrs. Eleanor Harrison 
1605 Eustis Street 


St. Paul, Minn. (Braille Monthly 
Missouri 


Missouri News Letter 

Alma Murphey 

4103 Castleman Avenue 

St. Louis, Missouri (Monthly) 


Montana 


Observer Quarterly 

Geneva Brown 

Baxter Hotel 

Bozeman, Montana (Quarterly) 
Nevada 

Nevada Newsletter 

Audrey Bascom 

110 South 28th Street 

Las Vegas, Nevada (Quarterly) 
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diana 
Indiana News Letter 


Mrs. Frances Miller 
617 West Porter Street 
Crown Point, Indiana (Quarterly) 
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New York 


The Eyecatcher 
Mary Jane Hills 
74 Falstaff Road 
Rochester, New York (Monthly) 


North Carolina 





pwa 
lowa Association Bulletin 


William Klontz 
Box 713 
Waterloo, Iowa (Quarterly) 


Clarence Collins 

Independent Forum 

Route ll, Box 155 

Charlotte, North Carolina (Quarterly) 


North Dakota 


Kentucky 
Kentucky Cardinal 

Harold Reagan 

P,O, Box 1375 

Louisville, Kentucky (Quarterly) 
Ohio 
~~ 0.C.B. Bulletin 

Clyde Ross 

858 Orlando Avenue 

Akron 20, Ohio (Monthly) 
Oklahoma 
~~Association News 

Durward McDaniel 

21 West Main St., 6th Floor 

Oklahoma City, Okla. (Quarterly) 
Oregon 

Progress - Voice of the Blind 

Jeanne Schauer 

3006 N,E, 10th 
thir Portland, Oregon (Quarterly) 


Pennsylvania 
We, the Blind (Braille and Ink Print) 
Rita Drill 


5137 Spruce Street 


y) Philadelphia, Penn. (Quarterly) 
New Mexico 
The New Mexico Bulletin 
Albert Gonzales 
Ay) 518 Don Gaspar Street 
. Santa Fe, New Mexico (Quarterly) 
rly) 





The Promoter 
Mrs. Myron Eid 
P.O, Box 51 
Fargo, North Dakota 
(Braille Quarterly) 


South Dakota 


Visually Handicapped Views 

Agnes Zachte 

201 1/2 N. Main Avenue 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (Monthly) 
Texas 

The Texas Newsletter 

Mrs. Curtice Veach 

3221 Alabama Street 

Dallas, Texas (Monthly) 
Vermont 

Vermont News Letter 

Alaric Nichols 

24 Gage Street 

Bellows Falls, Vermont 

(Quarterly) 

Washington 

The White Cane 

Frank M. Stewart 

6306-5th Avenue N. E, 

Seattle 15, Washington (Monthly) 
West Virginia 

The Bulletin 

Edward Pickens 

723 Carroll Court 

Charleston, W. Va. (Quarterly) 
Wisconsin 

Badger Informer 

Florence Verken 

1322 N. 24th Street 

Milwaukee, Wisc. (Monthly) 
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The National Federation issues a monthly journal under the title 








The Braille Monitor, distributed free to blind people all over the world. nem 
The Braille Monitor is distributed in ink print as well as in Braille. att 
pay* 
Staff facilities of the National Federation also are often made — 
available to state or local organizations. Leaders of the Federation go 
attend the annual conventions and other important councils of the state ws ‘ 
organizations. Through these and other means, the N.F.B, is constantly y te 
apprised of the work of the affiliated organizations. tu 
In a real sense, the National Federation has become both the gee 
expression of its affiliated organizations and their leader. It affords a rep 


sounding-board for the views of the blind throughout the country. It 
provides a means whereby the blind are able to develop and articulate 
programs for the blind. It works to support these programs and to put 
them into effect. It champions the causes of the blind, both organizational 
and individual. It carries on research on innumerable problems -- legal, 
social, and economic -- affecting the blind. It contributes financial and 
other aid to projects helpful to the blind. It occupies, on behalf of the 
blind of America, a place in the world organizations concerned with prob- 
lems of the sightless. 


Organizations affiliated with the National Federation of the Blind 





The organizations of the blind affiliated with the N. F. B. adopt a 
great variety of forms and activities; some are new and some old, some 
large and some small. The one characteristic common to them all is 
that they are representative of the blind and independent of any conflict- 
ing interest. Each has been found to conform with the Affiliate Standards 
adopted by the convention of the National Federation. In brief this means 
that a majority (usually more) of the membership is blind; the principal 
officers and governing board are blind; the leadership of each is free of 
any interest in conflict with those of the blind. 


The roster submitted as a separate volume is not complete. It 
represents information currently available through the offices of the 
National Federation. The descriptions of the activities of each local 
club are taken from annual and other reports and should not be taken to 
encompass the full scope of the activities of any organization. On the 
whole, however, this listing of activities is representative of the kinds 
of programs being conducted by organizations of the blind throughout 
the country. 


An effort has been made in the tabulation to indicate the size of 
each group in terms of "active membership.'' Frequently the figure 
stated is too small. Most organizations of the blind rate as "'active 
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members" those blind members whose dues are paid-up. Frequently 
the number of active members stated on this list is determined by dues- 
paying formalities rather than by the activity of the members. Other 
clubs number their ''active members" by attendance at meetings. A 
good many clubs have attendance rules that govern membership status. 
In these instances, the number of "active members'' may be determined 
by weather, transportation facilities, and other factors unrelated to a 
member's attitude toward his club membership. In most cases, what- 
ever the club's definition of its ''active members" may be, the number of 
members stated in the tabulation is only a part of the blind individuals 
represented by the affiliated organizations. 
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JACOBUS tenBROEK 





Principal founder of the National Federation of the Blind; 
president of the National Federation of the Blind from 
its beginning; re-elected every two years. 


Born in 19ll. 


Present residence: Berkeley, California. 





Degrees and honors: 


A.B., University of California, 1934. 

M.A., Political Science, University of California, 1935. 

LL.B., University of California, 1938. 

J.S.D., University of California, 1940. 

S.J.D. (Doctor of the Science of Jurisprudence), Harvard, 
1947. 

For his scholarly and welfare contributions Findlay College 
conferred on Professor tenBroek in 1956 the degree of 
D.Litt. (Doctor of Letters). 

Brandeis Research Fellow, Harvard Law School, 1939-40. 

Member of staff, California Law Review, 1937, 1938. 

Certificate of Highest Honors, Department of Political 
Science, 

Member of Pi Sigma Alpha, Delta Sigma Rho, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Order of the Coif. 


Teaching experience: 


Teaching Assistant, Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of California, 1937-39. 

Tutor, University of Chicago Law School, 1940-41. 

Tutor and Lecturer in English Constitutional History, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School, 1941-42. 

Instructor, University of California, 1942-46. 

Visiting Assistant Professor, University of Colorado Law 
School, 1946. 

Assistant Professor, 1946-47; Associate Professor, 1947-53; 
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Professor, 1953, University of California. Chairman of 
the Speech Department, 1955 to date. 


Publications: 


Dr. tenBroek is the author or co-author of four books 
and numerous articles and monographs in fields of con- 
stitutional law and social welfare. His recent books and 
monographs are: The Anti-slavery Origins of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, published in 1951; Standards of Assistance 
in California Aid to Needy Children Program, 1953; Pub- 
lic Assistance and Social Insurance - A Normative Evalua- 























tion, 1954; Prejudice, War and the Constitution, 1954; The 
Impact of Welfare Law Upon Family Law, 1954; The New 
Look in Social Security - Utopia or Myopia, 1954; California's 




















Adoption Law and Programs, 1955; The Role of the Hearing 
Officer in Public Welfare Administration, 1956; Amendments 
to the Social Security Act: After the New Look the First 
Thought, 1957; California's Welfare Law - Origins and De- 
velopment, 1957; Welfare Law in the 1957 Legislature, 1958; 
California's New Medical Care Law and Program, 1958; Hope 
Deferred: Public Welfare and the Blind, 1959. 





























For Prejudice, War and the Constitution, Professor 
tenBroek received the Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award 
in 1955 for the best book on government and democracy. In 
1953-54 tenBroek was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship to 
carry out a study of the Wartime Power of the Military Over 
Citizen Civilians Within the Country. 





Professional and civic activities: 


tenBroek is currently a member of the Social Welfare 
Board of the State of California, having been appointed to 
that position by Governor Earl Warren and confirmed by the 
Senate in 1950. He was reappointed in 1952 for a four-year 


term, and again reappointed in 1956 for another four-year’ 
term. 


In 1949 tenBroek was the head of a statewide campaign 
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in California which succeeded in amending the State Consti- 
tution by initiative petition. The amendment, which tenBroek 
drafted, placed in the Constitution Art. XXVII which re- 
organized the welfare system of California. 


tenBroek is a member of the American Political 
Science Association; Speech Association of America; Cali- 
fornia Law School Association; and Harvard Law School 
Association. 


Blind organizational activities: 


Blind from the age of 14 and an active member of 
organizations of the blind since 1928, tenBroek is a member 
of the Alumni Association of the California School for the 
Blind, a charter member of the California Council of the 
Blind and an active participant in its organization in 1934, 
From 1934 to 1940 he was a member and holder of several 
offices in the Alameda County Club of Adult Blind. From 
1948 to 1953, he was Vice-President of the California 
Council of the Blind, 


In addition, he is president of The American Brother- 
hood for the Blind and a member of the President's Com- 
mittee on the Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 
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KENNETH JERNIGAN 
Elected to Board of Directors, National Federation of the 
Blind in 1952. Second vice-president of National Federa- 


tion of the Blind, 1958, ‘moving to first vice-president 
upon the vacancy of that‘office in the same year. 


Born in 1926. 


Present residence: DesMoines, lowa. 





Kenneth Jernigan has been blind since birth. After he 
graduated from high school, he operated a furniture shop at 
Beech Grove, Tennessee, in the summer of 1944, building all 
the furniture sold and managing the business. He traveled 
through several states during the summer of 1945 doing pro- 
fessional wrestling. 


In 1948 he received his Bachelor's degree in Social 
Science from the Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 
Tennessee, graduating with the highest grades ever made by 
any student enrolled at the Institute. In addition, he was ac- 
tive in many extracurricular activities. He was elected to 
"Who's Who Among Students in Colleges and Universities of 
America" in 1948.:> In 1949 he received his M.A. in English 
from Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, and completed 
one additional year of graduate study. There he was a member 
of the editorial staff of the school newspaper, a co-founder of 
an independent literary magazine, and a member of the Writ- 
er's Club. He received the Captain Charles W. Browne Award 
in 1949, 


Jernigan was a teacher of English at the School for the 
Blind, Nashville, Tennessee, 1949-53, part of which time he 
also sold hospitalization and life insurance. He was a member 
of the faculty at the Orientation Center for the Adult Blind, 
Oakland, California, 1953-58. Jernigan was appointed the 
Director of the lowa Commission for the Blind in April, 1958. 
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In that post he is tesponsible for programs of rehabilitation, 
home teaching, home industries, and other state programs, 
with the exception of public assistance and the School for the 
Blind. 


He is a member of the Downtown DesMoines Lions 
Club. He was vice-president of the Alumni Association, 
Tennessee School for the Blind, in 1949, vice-president of the 
Tennessee Federation of the Blind, 1950, and president of the 
Tennessee Federation of the Blind from 1951 to 1953. 
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ALMA LORENE MURPHEY 


Secretary of the National Federation of the Blind, 1958 to 
date. 


Born in 1916. 


Present residence: St. Louis, Missouri. 





Born in Monnataire, Missouri, as the youngest of 
six children, Mrs. Murphey lost her sight in early infancy. 
She graduated from the Missouri School for the Blind in 
1935 after 12 full years as a student, with her interests 
centered largely in musical fields. In 1939, disregarding 
the advice of many, she was married to Jack Murphey, who 
is himself both blind and deaf. The success of their joint 
enterprise can be measured in part by the six handsome 
Murphey children, ranging in age from three months to 18 
years (as of January, 1959). 


Alma's interest in organizations of the blind dates 
back to her school days, but was galvanized by her election 


in 1954 as president of the Alumni Association of the Missouri 
School. Upon learning that the state institution denied instruc- 
tion in Braille to partially blind students whose sight was in- 
sufficient to permit the reading of print, she became an active 
leader of a campaign to restore Braille to its central place in 
the school curriculum. Her dedication to the cause of the or- 
ganized blind was reinforced by the opposition encountered 
then and since from vested interests hostile to the aims of 

the blind movement. Subsequently Mrs. Murphey played a 
prominent role in the successful growth of RITE (''Real In- 
dependence Through Employment"), a Missouri organization 
concerned with occupational placement of the blind. 


In 1957 Alma was elected to the presidency of the 
Missouri Federation of the Blind, state affiliate of the 
National Federation, following a year of outstanding service 
to the organization as a speaker and indefatigable worker in 
state legislative activities. In the next year, 1958, she was 
elected Secretary of the National Federation of the Blind at 
the annual national convention. 
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EMIL ARNDT 


Treasurer of the National Federation of the Blind, 1940 to 
date. 


Born in 1902. 


Present residence: Springfield, Illinois. 





After attending public school for several years, Arndt 
enrolled at the Wisconsin School for the Blind, receiving his 
diploma from that institution in 1925. He then spent a number 
of years in private industry and was subsequently employed 
as a supervisor of training and production at the Wisconsin 
Workshop for the Blind. In 1942 he was appointed Rehabili- 
tation Counselor for the State of Wisconsin, and in 1947 he 
moved to Springfield, Illinois, to accept his present position 
as an Employment Counselor for that state. 


While he was in Wisconsin, Arndt served several 
terms as president of the Badger Home for the Blind at Mil- 
waukee; and after he moved to Springfield, he became a mem- 


ber of the Promotional Committee for the Mary Bryant Home 
for the Blind. In 1950 he became treasurer of that institution 
and also a member of its board of directors. 
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WALTER R. McDONALD 
Elected to membership on the Board of Directors of the 
National Federation of the Blind in 1957 and re-elected 
for full four-year term in 1958. 


Born in 1892. 


Present residence: Atlanta, Georgia. 





Blinded at the age of 13 as the result of a gunshot ac- 
cident, McDonald attended the Academy for the Blind at 
Macon, Georgia and the Overbrook School for the Blind at 
Philadelphia. In 1912 he graduated from Brown College Pre- 
paratory School, Philadelphia. He received the Bachelor of 
Law degree from the University of Georgia in 1914, and in the 
same year he entered general law practice at Augusta. He 
was elected to the House of Representatives as 1 member of 
the General Assembly of Georgia in 1916, 1918 and 1920. In 
a statewide election in 1922, he was elected to membership on 
the Georgia Public Service Commission for a term of six 
years, and re-elected each six years thereafter, serving as 
Chairman of the Commission from 1937 to 1949. At the be- 
ginning of World War II he was named by the Director of Ci- 
vilian Defense to head the Utilities Division of Civilian De- 
fense, where he was charged with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting all public utilities (transportation, telephone, gas, 
electric, water services, etc.) for the entire State of Georgia. 


In addition to his work as a public official in Georgia, 
McDonald has become a national figure in the fields of pub- 
lic utilities and interstate relations. In 1936 he helped or- 
ganize the Southern Governors' Conference and was elected 
its first executive secretary. Later he was made director of 
the Freight Rate Section of the Conference, which position he 
still holds. He has effected a number of substantial reductions 
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in rates and has been responsible for directing and planning 
the long fight to secure equality in rates in the different 
freight rate territories. Since 1937 he has been president 
of the Southeastern Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, an organization made up of the ten southern 
states' regulatory commissions. 


At the beginning of World War II he was named by the 
president of the National Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, to serve as chairman of the Association's 
special war committee to coordinate the work of the state com- 
missions and the federal wartime agencies. In 1946 he was 
elected second vice-president of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners and was made president 
of that organization in 1948. In 1949 he was elected general 
solicitor of the organization and served for one term; declin- 
ing to run again in 1950. He presently heads the important 
Passenger Deficit Committee of the National Association of 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commission, which is attempt- 
ing to work out its solution to the heavy losses being suffered 
by the railroads through the operation of passenger services, 
His work in the field of public utilities requires a great deal 
of travel throughout the United States and frequent appearances 
before Congressional Committees in Washington. 


McDonald shared with Hubert E. Smith of Augusta, 
Georgia, the organization and development of Ways and Means 
for the Blind, in its early days and has been first vice-presi- 
dent of the organization since its inception. He also partici- 
pated in the organization of the Georgia Association of Work- 
ers for the Blind and was for many years its president. He 
was elected president of the Georgia Federation of the Blind 
at its first annual meeting in 1956 and was re-elected in 1957 
and 1958. 


He is a member of the Baptist Church, the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, and has for many years been an 
active member of the Lions Club. He is chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the DeKalb Educational Foundation of his local 
Lions Club, which finances from ten to twelve college students 
each year. 
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JESSE ANDERSON 


Member of the Executive Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind, 1958 to date. 


Born in 1910. 


Present residence: Ogden, Utah. 





Born in Ammon, Idaho, Jesse Anderson was blinded by 
an eye infection when only a few days old. After he graduated 
with honors from the School for the Blind, Gooding, Idaho, he 
attended Ricks College at Rexburg, Idaho, and the University 
of Idaho. He was elected to the Idaho State Legislature in 1938, 
while still a university student. In 1949 he moved to Utah asa 
teacher of the adult blind within the Mormon Church. He was 
elected to the Utah State Legislature in 1956. 


The member of a "political" family -- his father, an 
older brother, an uncle, and a cousin all served in the Idaho 
Legislature -- Jesse Anderson has carried on the family tra- 
dition in two states. In the Idaho Legislature he advocated a 


program of services for the adult blind and helped to secure 
increased state support for the state school. As a msynber 
of the Utah Legislature, he has helped to secure the passage 
of bills creating the position of sight conservation congultant 
within the commission for the blind and establishing fumds to 
purchase materials for the newly established state workshop 
for the blind. 


An elder of the Mormon Church, Anderson has been a 
teacher of the elders' quorum and currently is Instructor of 
the Seventies in the Ogden Church Ward. He is also super- 
visor of the Special Interest Department of the Church's 
Young Men's Mutual Improvement Association, an editor of 
the Braille New Messenger and New Messenger Talking 
Book magazine, religious publications distributed free to the 
blind. An active member of the Lions Club in Ogden, Anderson 
was a delegate to the 1958 Lions' International Convention. 
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CLYDE ROSS 
Second vice-president of National Federation of the Blind, 
1952-1958. Member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Federation of the Blind, 1958 to date. 
Born in 1903. 


Present residence: Akron, Ohio. 





Ross spent the first forty years of his life as a 
sighted person. Following his graduation from Copley 
High School, Akron, in 1922, he entered farming for a 
period prior to enrolling in Akron University, where he re- 
ceived his A.B. degree in history in 1928. From 1925-30 
he was a lay reader in the Episcopal Church in Akron, and 
following that was a salesman for the Fuller Brush Company 
and the Ohio Edison Company until his loss of sight in 1943. 
In that year, after only a brief interval of adjustment, he 
was employed as a bench machinist at the Goodyear Air- 
craft Corporation of Akron -- a job which he still holds. 


Ross was appointed in 1952 by the Governor of Ohio 
to membership on the Ohio Commission for the Blind, an 
advisory body to state agencies; and he is currently a member 
of the West Akron Lions Club. In 1948 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Summit County Society of the Blind and president 
of the Ohio Welfare Association of the Sightless. The follow- 
ing year he was elected to presidency of the Ohio Council of 
the Blind and still holds that office. In 1952 he was elected 
second vice-president of the National Federation of the Blind, 
and was subsequently re-elected twice, serving a total of 
six years in office. 
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MARIE MORRIS BORING 


Member of the Executive Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind, 1956 to date. 


Born in 1916. 


Present residence: Durham, North Carolina. 





Born in Petersburg, Virginia, Mrs. Boring became 
partially blind in infancy due to illness, She entered North 
Carolina School for the Blind in 1926, where she was interest- 
ed in swimming, acrobatics, and scouting, and played in the 
school orchestra. She graduated from high school in 1937 and 
entered Gilford College as an English major. In 1940 she left 
college to undergo an eye operation, which was unsuccessful. 
Total blindness followed. She was married in 1940 and has 
three sons. She has spent most of her time since 1940 as 
homemaker and mother. However, she also has worked as 
transcriptionist in the rehabilitation division of the North 
Carolina State Commission for the Blind and as medical tran- 


scriptionist in the psychiatric division of Duke Hospital. 


Civic activities: 


Office holder in community Parent-Teacher Association. 
Vice-Chairman, Democratic Party precinct club. 


Blind organization activities: 


Formerly active participant in North Carolina Association 
for the Blind. 


1955 to date: President of the North Carolina Federation 
of the Blind. 

Formerly Secretary of the Independence League for the 
Blind, 

Formerly Editor and Manager of the Independent Forum, 
a periodical dealing with problems of the blind. 
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DEAN SUMNER 


Member of the Executive Committee of the Natiqnal Federa- 
tion of the Blind, 1958 to date. 


Born in 1930. 


Present residence: Watertown, South Dakota. 





Blind from birth, Sumner received his primary and 
secondary education at the South Dakota School for the Blind. 
After graduation from high school in 1948, he earned his liv- 
ing as a piano tuner and pianist with dance bands. He en- 
rolled at the University of South Dakota in 1950, obtaining 
his B.A. degree in 1954 and his law degree in 1956. During 
his college career, he worked as a night-club pianist and as 
a salesman travelling in South Dakota and Minnesota. Asa 
result of successful sales work, he received a scholarship 
from Vitacraft Corporation in 1954. Subsequently he gave ac- 
cordion lessons, while still a student, working six days a 
week with accordion schools in three cities. At college he 
was a member of Delta Tau Delta (social fraternity), Delta 
Theta Phi (legal fraternity), a member of the student senate, 
and member and president of the board of directors of the 
Student Union. 


Following college graduation, Sumner established his 
own law office in Watertown and entered politics with im- 
mediate success, being elected by a large majority to the 
office of State's Attorney in November, 1956 and subsequently 


re-elected in 1958 without opposition on the Democratic ticket. 


He is an active member of the local Lions Club, an officer of 


the local chapter of the Elks, and is Democratic County Chair- 


man. In 1958 he was elected for a third term as president of 
the South Dakota Association of the Blind. 
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DURWARD KENNETH McDANIEL 


Member of the Executive Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind, 1949 to date. 


Born in 1915. 


Present residence: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 





Blinded in 1930 as the result of an oil field gas ex- 
plosion, McDaniel attended Oklahoma School for the Blind 
from 1936 to 1938, graduating with a high school diploma. He 
received his B.A. and law degrees from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1944 and has been in continuous law practice 
ever since. He is admitted to practice law by the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma, United States District Court for the 
Western District of Oklahoma, and the Treasury Department 
of the United States. He was vice-president, Oklahoma 
Federation of the Blind (formerly Oklahoma State Association 
for the Blind), 1939-1941; and president, 1947-1950. In 1949 he 
was primarily responsible for organization of the Oklahoma 
League for the Blind, a private social service agency, served 
as president of the League from 1949 to 1955, and is present- 
ly vice-president and member of its Board of Directors. In 
1954 he played a major role in the formation of the L.A.S.S. 
Federal Credit Union (for blind persons), and has since served 
on its Board of Directors. He participated in an advisory 
capacity in organization of credit unions for blind persons in 
three other states. In 1954, he assisted in founding Oklahoma 
Federation News, the first special periodical for the blind to 








be published on sound recordings. He is presently the editor 
of Viewpoint, a quarterly ink-print publication of the Oklahoma 
Federation of the Blind. 


McDaniel is a member of the Oklahoma Bar Associa- 
tion, National Association of Claimants and Compensation 
Attorneys, Negligence and Compensation Lawyers Association, 
General Practice Lawyers Association, Central Credit Union, 
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L.A.S.S. Federal Credit Union, Oklahoma Farmers Union, 
and the Democratic Party. From 1954 to 1958, he was chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Affiliate Standards of the Nationa] 
Federation of the Blind. He has been active in educational 
and organizational work among the blind in various capacities, 
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VICTOR BUTTRAM 


Member of the Executive Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind, 1956 to date. 


Born in 1916. 


Present residence: Peoria, Illinois. 





From early childhood Victor Buttram had cataracts on 
both eyes. He was enrolled in the state school for the blind at 
the age of 6. Two years later he became totally blind as the re- 
sult of an accident. He started selling newspapers at age ll. 

He left school at age 14 to expand business so he could help 
support his family during the depression. He continued to 
manage the growing newspaper and magazine business for the 
next eleven years. 


In 1941 he established a vending and merchandising 
business which he continued to operate for the next ten 
years. After this, he managed and operated a lunchroom 
ina factory, operated a confectionery store and was sales 
manager for a large vending machine company, handling 
sales and promotion in several states and doing much travel 
in public relations work. 


Buttram is a member of the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
and has been for several years the legislative representative 
at the state capitol for the Illinois Federation of the Blind. 

He has been president of the Illinois Federation, the Llinois 
Social Club for the Blind, the Peoria District Association of 
the Blind, and is now vice-chairman of the Peoria Blind 
Peoples' Center. 
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T. MUNFORD BOYD 


Member of the Board of Directors of the National Federation 
of the Blind, 1954 to date. 


Born in 1899. 


Present residence: Charlottesville, Virginia. 





Professor Boyd has been blind since the age of two. 


He was educated in the public schools of Roanoke and 
Richmond, Virginia. At the University of Virginia he was a 
member of the Glee Club, the wrestling team, and the staff 
of the Virginia Law Review. He received his B.S, in 1920 
and his LL. B. from the University of Virginia in 1923, In 
1923 he was admitted to the Virginia Bar, 


He practiced law under his own name in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, 1923-40. In 1940-43 he was a member of the legal 
staff of the National Defense Advisory Commission, Office of 
Production Management, War Production Board, Washington, 


As a member of the Richmond firm of Christian, Barton, 
Parker and Boyd he engaged in the general practice of law 
during 1943-48. He was a Lecturer in Law, University of 
Virginia, 1946-47; a Professor of Law, University of Virginia, 
1947 to present. With a leave of absence from the University § 
he served as Chairman of the Appeals Board, National 
Production Authority, Washington, in 1951-52, 


Boyd served as Judge of the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court of Charlottesville and Albemarle County, 
1925-30, He was an editorial writer for Charlottesville Daily 
Progress, 1925-27. His other activities include Virginia sales 
representative of Stein Brothers and Boyce, Baltimore Invest- 
ment Bankers, 1930-31; Director and General Counsel of 
American and Foreign Enterprises, Inc., New York City, an 
importing and exporting firm, 1947 to present, He represente 
American and Foreign Enterprises, Inc., in Europe in the 
summer of 1953, negotiating contracts and settling certain 
matters in dispute with English, German and Italian firms. 
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He has been president of the Stettinius Fund, Inc., 

since 1947. He has also served as Advisory Counsel to the 

irginia Code Commission on revision of procedural statutes, 
1952, and was Advisory Counsel to the same Commission on 

he revision of the motor vehicle laws, which position ter- 

inated with the adoption of the Revision by the state legis- 

ature in 1958, He is the author of Burk's Pleading and Practice, 
ourth Edition, 1952 and a member of the American Bar 
Association, the Virginia Bar Association, Phi Kappa Psi, 

Phi Delta Phi and the Commonwealth Club. 
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‘KINGSLEY BLAKE PRICE 


Member of the Board of Directors of the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind, 1953 to date. 


Born in 1917. Blind since early childhood, 


Present residence: Baltimore, Maryland. 





Degrees and honors: 


A.B., Philosophy, University of California, Berkeley, 
1938. 

M.A., Philosophy, University of California, Berkeley, 
1942. 

Ph. D., Philosophy, University of California, Berkeley, 
1946, 

Member of Phi Beta Kappa. Highest honors in Philosophy 
with A,B. 

Recipient of Amie Bowles Johnson Memorial Scholarship 
in Philosophy. 


Teaching experience: 


Teaching Fellowships, University of California, 1940-42, 1944. 

Lecturer in Philosophy, University of California, 1946-47. 

Assistant Professor, Department of Philosophy, University of 
Nevada, 1947-48, 

Assistant Professor, Department of Philosophy, Sarah Law- 
Pence College, 1948-51. 

Acting Assistant Professor, Department of Philosophy, 
University of Washington, 1951-53, 

Assistant Professor, Departments of Philosophy and Education, 
Johns Hopkins University, 1953-57; Associate Professor, 
1957 to date. 

Taught, Department of Philosophy, Stanford University, summt 
quarter, 1957. 





ation, 
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Publications: 


"Is There Artistic Truth?", The Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. XLVI, No. 10, May 12, 1949. "Does Hume's Theory of 
Knowledge Determine His Ethical Theory?", The Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. XLVII, No. 15, July 20, 1950. "Hume's 








Analysis of Generality", The Philosophical Review, Vol. LIX, 





No. 1, January, 1950. "Is A Work of Art A Symbol?'', The 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. L, No. 16, July, 1953. "Is A 





Philosophy of Education Necessary?", The Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. LIL, No. 22, October 27, 1955. "What Is A Philosophy of 
Education?", Educational Theory, Vol. VI, No. 2, April, 1956. 
"Ernst Cassirer and the Enlightenment", The Journal of the 
History of Ideas, January,1957. "A Note on the Spring Issue, 














1956", The Harvard Educational Review, Vol. XXVII, No. l, 
Winter, 1957. “‘American Thinking", and ''General Conclusions", 
in Education and Philosophy, The Yearbook of Education, 1957 
(World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 1957), 
eds. J.A. Lauwerys, University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion, and R. King Hall, Teachers' College, Columbia University, 
pp. 52-64, 562-569. Encyclopedia Americana, article entitled 
"Fine Arts", accepted Spring, 1957. "The Problem of Profes- 
sionalism'"', Education Summary, December 5, 1957 (Arthur C. 
Crofts Publications). 














Professional Activities, member of: 


American Association of University Professors 

American Philosophical Association 

American Society for Aesthetics 

American Psychological Association (Division for Aesthetics) 
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S. BRADLEY BURSON 





Member of the Board of Directors of the National Federation 
of the Blind, 1953 to date. 


Born in 1917. 


Present residence: Chicago, Illinois. 





Burson attended the public schools of Chicago until he 
was 15, at which time an accidental gunshot caused his blind. 
ness. He enrolled at the School for the Blind at Jacksonville, 
Ilinois; graduated from Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago 
in 1938; received a B.S. degree in physics from Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1940; an LL.B. from the University of Dlinois Law 
School in 1942, and a Ph.D. in physics’from the University of 
Illinois in 1946. He passed the Illinois Bar in 1942. 


Burson taught physics and higher mathematics at the 
Todd School for Boys, Woodstock, Illinois, from 1942-1943, 
He was an Assistant Professor of Physics, University of 
Missouri, 1946-1947. He joined the Argonne National Labora. 
tory in June, 1947 as an Associate Physicist in the Experiment 
Physics Division with duties of planning, directing, and execu: 
ing nuclear research. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE ORGANIZED BLIND 


Organization - a Central and united voice 





Many different standards might be employed to measure the achieve- 
ments of the organized blind. If achievement is measured in terms of growth 
and expansion, the organized blind in the last twenty years have made a phenom- 
enal record. In the number of blind organized, in the number of organizations 
representative of the blind, in the numbers of services provided by organizations 
of the blind, in influence upon public programs for the blind, in the amount of 
press, radio, and television time devoted to the message of the organized blind-- 
no matter what measure is used, the record of the past twenty years is one of 
remarkable progress--far beyond any change that has occurred in the blind pop- 
ulation or in the various techniques to educate and orient the blind. 


During this period, the movement of the organized blind has developed 
from a few scattered clubs to a coordinated and nationwide organization. This 
development did not come about in any one community or among any single group 
of the blind people. Rather, it has occurred to blind persons in widely separate 
parts of the country and in different occupations and stations of life. In our bro- 
chure, ''What is the National Federation of the Blind,'' we state the overall ob- 
jective in this way: 


"The ultimate goal of the Federation is the complete integration of the 
blind into society on a basis of equality. This involves the removal of legal, 
economic, and social discriminations; the education of the public to new con- 
cepts concerning blindness; and the achievement by each and every blind person 


of the right to exercise to the full his individual talents and capacities. It means 


‘the right of the blind to work along with their sighted fellows in the professions, 


common callings, skilled trades, and regular occupations." 


Out of this singleness of purpose and phenomenal growth, the organized 
blind have now achieved a central and united voice, a voice heard through the 
annual conventions, executive board meetings, and officer and staff activities 
of the National Federation of the Blind. The capacity to speak and act in their 
own behalf and toward their own goals, through organizations of their own making, 
controlled and managed by their own people, is the outstanding achievement of 
the organized blind over the past twenty years, 


The organized blind in the State of Kansas have expressed some of the 
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sense of achievement that blind people feel toward their state and national 
organization: 


"The importance of this organization to the blind citizens of the State 
of Kansas is self-evident when it is realized that the Association, almost single 
handedly, in this state, has forged out of the historical attitudes on the part of 
society toward the blind of indifference, complacency, pity, and paternalistic 
custody, the real beginnings of that destiny for the blind to which all members 
of society are justly entitled. Our organization is made up of citizens of the 
State of Kansas and represents the blind citizens of this state. There are many 
other similar organizations in all of the 48 states and in many localities. It is 
only natural and fitting that these many organizations, geographically limited 
in the scope of their operations, should band together in a national organization 
the National Federation of the Blind. For many years now the various pro- 
grams carried on by the state agencies administering programs for the blind 
have been substantially financed through funds from the Federal Government, 
and much of the enlightened legislation and programs have come first in the 
Congress of the United States. Representation of the interests of the blind be- 
fore Congress as well as before other national agencies of government may 
best be accomplished through one concerted effort and by an association of all 
state and local organizations of the blind in one nation-wide federation. The 
National Federation of the Blind has made feasible such representation which 
would otherwise have been impossible." 


Placement of the blind in competitive employment, 





A basic tenet for which the organized blind are striving is, 'The right 
of the blind to work along with their sighted fellows in the professions, commo 
callings, skilled trades, and regular occupations.'' Accordingly, it is appro- 
priate to measure the achievement of the organized blind in terms of the prog- 
ress made in placement of the blind in competitive employment. 


Most activities of the organized blind, directly or indirectly, culminate 
in the increase of employment opportunities for the blind. Programs of public 
education carried on by organizations of the blind are directed toward the im- 
provement of public understanding of the capabilities of the blind. Where such 
organizations have been consulted in programs for the blind, their participatios 
has been aimed at shaping those programs to improve placement of the blind in 


competitive employment. The legislative proposals--national, state, and local- 


that have been sponsored by organizations of the blind have almost invariably 
included among their objectives increasing opportunities for competitive em- 
ployment, 


Some activities carried on by the organized blind are more directly 
related to placement in competitive employment than others. Many local clubs 
have committees and programs directed simply toward discovering and assistit 
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the newly blind. Such activities are very largely devoted to acquainting 
blind persons with programs available to assist them and contributing to 
their psychological reorientation. Both of these purposes are facilitated 
by bringing them into the organized blind movement. The local, state 

and national organizations are frequently enlisted to assist an individual 
blind person overcome some barrier preventing his employment. The 
California Council of the Blind has a research study group that devotes 

all its efforts to finding placement opportunities for blind persons. Ac- 
cordingly, the various ways by which organizations of the blind are direct- 
ly helping blind individuals to become employed will be reviewed here. The 
achievements of the organized blind in their programs to educate the pub- 
lic to the capabilities of the blind; their achievement in consultation and in 
programs for the blind, and their achievements in securing improved legis- 
lation affecting the blind will be described later -- even though these 
activities also have contributed substantially to the placement of blind per- 
sons in competitive employment. 


Financial aid in starting a trade, business or profession. Mr. 
George Card, President of the Wisconsin Council of the Blind since 1945 
and Vice-President of the National Federation from 1948 to 1958, has this 
to say in his written testimony prepared for this Committee: 





"The Alumni Association of the Wisconsin School for the Visually Handi- 
capped (which was founded away back in 1890) began in 1920 to build up a revolv- 
ng fund from which blind persons should be able to borrow in order to get started 
ina business, trade or profession. Such a resource was desperately needed be- 
cause bankers, like others were convinced that blind borrowers constituted a 
poor risk by reason of their all-round incompetence. The revolving fund was 
started with the nickels and dimes of the blind themselves. At first the little 
fund was used mostly to purchase broom-corn and other raw materials needed 
by blind craftsmen, thus giving them the benefit of quantity buying. Three per- 
cent interest was charged and this proved sufficient to balance off the very few 
defaults--caused by death or sickness. The fund grew with discouraging slow- 
ness but after a time a few well-to-do sighted people realized its potentialities 
and came forward with a limited amount of help. By 1938,,(when the Council 
was formed), the fund had reached $7,000, From the very beginning of its own 
existence, the Council has allocated each year as much as:it could possible 
spare to this revolving fund. At the present time it has passed the $40,000 mark 
and more than 200 blind citizens of this state have become economically inde- 
pendent because they were able to get a start through loans from this fund. The 
speaker is proud to be one of this number." 


Bankers still are frequently unwilling to take a chance on blind persons 
aiming to start their own business. A business proposition that would be read- 
ily financed, if conducted by a sighted person, often is denied a cursory inves- 
if initiated by a blind man. A loan is commonly refused because the 
‘ietor of the enterprise is blind, not because the security is inadequate or 





the venture unsound, 
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To get started in a trade or profession, a blind person frequently 
must have tools, equipment and special training; must travel to the pro- 
spective place of employment; must use a car in the course of the job; ms 
have suitable clothing, or a tape recorder, or the assistance of a reader /&l 
of which costs money. The money for the items that must be obtained in the 
process of making a start frequently is not available from private or public 
resources. 


It is no wonder, then, that organizations of the blind, wherever they 
have been formed, have turned to gathering together their own nickels and 
dimes to provide a fund to enable blind persons to get started in a trade or 
business. Among the organizations affiliated with the National Federation, 
many have supplied such financial aid in one form or another. By way of il- 
lustration, the Birmingham Chapter of the Alabama Federation of the Blind 
maintains two such funds; one,derived from penny weighing scales distributed 
about the city, is used to aid a blind person in his college education, the other 
to make loans to blind persons. In Idaho, the statewide affiliate of the National 
Federation--The Gem State Blind, Inc. --has established and conducts a "'Bill 
Carbenter Memorial Fund" to provide loans to blind persons ''seeking to go 
into business for themselves.'' The Kentucky Federation of the Blind main- 
tains a loan fund "'to assist blind individuals to procure employment in economic 
enterprises.'' In Oklahoma and North Carolina, the organizations of the blind 
are operating successful credit unions. 


Some 200 blind persons in Wisconsin have achieved economic inde- 
pendence because they were able to get a start through loans from the fund 
established and maintained by the organized blind of that state. An estimate 
of the numbers of blind persons in other states who have achieved self- support 
through use of revolving funds, credit unions, or direct assistance programs 
of the organized blind is not available. Beyond any question, however, organ- 
izations of the blind, with a relatively small amount of financial support pro- 
vided when it is most needed, are making a remarkably successful contribution 
to the placement of the blind in competitive employment. 


Vending and other sales enterprises. More than two thousand blind per- 
sons are today attaining self-support through the operation or management of 
vending stands. Almost as many blind persons are achieving self-support 
through a variety of sales enterprises--selling blind-made products, insurance 
stocks, bonds, real estate, cosmetics, office supplies, household supplies, and 
the like. Substantial numbers of blind persons also have achieved economic 
independence through participation in the highly competitive automatic vending- 
machine business. Taken together, employment and self-employment in vari- 
ous kinds of sales and vending businesses has come to constitute an area of 
competitive enterprise in which substantial numbers of the self-supporting blind 
are engaged 





Organizations of the blind have been in large measure responsible for 
opening up opportunities in this field. It is more than a coincidence that the 
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movement of blind persons into these enterprises has been concentrated over 
the past 25 years and has progressed hand-in-hand with growing organization 
{the blind. 


The greatest single accomplishment in opening vending enterprises to 
the blind was the passage of the Randolph-Sheppard Act in 19 36. Credit for 
‘nis law, authorizing the operation of vending stands by blind persons in fed- 
eral buildings, must go to the leadership of the organized blind of Ohio. For 
aye years before passage of the Randolph-Sheppard Act, the Ohio blind had 
wail a nation-wide campaign for this legislation. Blind organizations under 
worous leadership were resolved to obtain for the blind an ®pportunity in 
vending stand businesses. The blind were convinced that, Once started, their 
.bility to conduct successful vending stands would become accepted and become 
, means to self-support for a substantial number. 


Most agencies for the blind were indifferent or actively antagonistic 
tothis proposal. At its 1935 convention, the American Association of Workers 
for the Blind rejected a resolution submitted by the Welfare Association of the 
Sightless of Ohio supporting the Randolph-Sheppard Act then pending in Congress. 
\vency workers argued that the claims for the legislation made by the blind 
were impractical and unrealistic. They maintained that few stand locations 
ould be found in federal buildings, and that even fewer biind people could be 
jiscovered capable or desirous of operating vending stands. Despite this lack 
{ support from agencies working for the blind and despite active opposition 
from some of these agencies, the blind finally succeeded in securing the enact- 
nent of the law under which blind vending stand operators are today employed 


The Randolph-Sheppard Act, however, has not always been administered 
n accordance with its original purposes. The intent of the organized blind had 
been that each vending stand would afford to its blind operator a chance to prove 
himself in a competitive commercial enterprise and to become self-supporting 
and independent. In some states, the Act has provided these opportunities- - 
and the feasibility of the original purposes has been demonstrated many times 
over, In Wisconsin, for example,where the State program has permitted blind 
stand operators to conduct their own businesses, about half the stands are now 
operated independently and without supervision. The president of The Wisconsin 
Council of the Blind, Mr. George Card, has reported that: 


"Wisconsin was the first state in the country to adopt an enlightened 
law permitting blind people, operating under the federal-state program, to pur- 
chase their own equipment and thenceforth operate independently. Among those 
who have availed themselves of this opportunity there has not been a single 
failure," 


In most states, the opportunities for individual enterprise, anticipated 
by the originators of the Act, have been absorbed by the agencies and commis- 
sions for the blind. Given a licensing authority under the original Act, these 
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agencies have extended that licensing authority to include control and man- 
agement of almost every detail of the vending stand enterprises. The blind 
stand operators under tightly controlled agency systems have no independence 
or opportunity to build their own businesses. Nevertheless, despite the admin. 
istrative departures from the original purposes, the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
stands as a major achievement in the movement toward placement of the blind 
in competitive enterprise and redounds largely to the credit of organizations 
of the blind. 


During the more than 20 years' operation of the vending stand program, 
the variety and numbers of vending enterprises in which blind persons have 
attained self-support have multiplied many times over. Prior to 1935, the 
commercial enterprises in which blind persons had achieved success were few, 
A number of successful blind insurance men in California had entered the field 
of life insurance. The United States Census of the Blind Population in 1920 re. 
ported a few blind persons occupied in a number of selling capacities: sales 
clerks, real estate and insurance agents, retail dealers in groceries, cigars, 
musical instruments and other store items. Louise Wilbur's report in 1937 on 
Vocations for the Physically Handicapped, published by the American Foundation 
for the Blind, noted only a small numb er of blind persons employed in sales 
vocations. 





After 1936, with the growth of the vending stand program and the con- 
tinued efforts of the organized blind to open up more opportunities in vending 
enterprises, the blind in considerable numbers have become employed in the 
vending of blind-made products and in the conduct of automatic vending ma- 
chine businesses, as well as in a variety of retailing enterprises. 


The extent to which this movement of blind persons into competitive 
sales is to be credited to the work of the organized blind can hardly be over- 
stated. The typical agency attitude has been either negative or actively hostile, 


The agencies in the past have used many arguments to discourage the blind 
from entering vending enterprises, all of which reflect disbelief in the compe- 
tence of the blind in this field. Even today, despite the conspicuously succes- 
sful record of the blind over the past twenty years, many agencies are still 
hesitant to admit that blind persons are able to become successful salesmen 
and saleswomen. 


One illustration from the past year will suffice. In Detroit there are 
approximately 100 blind salesmen. Most of these are members of the Associ- 
ation of Blind Salesmen of Michigan and have adopted a code of ethics under 
which the members sell only blind-made products, These salesmen purchase 
the products they sell from both sheltered shops and independent blind home- 
workers, Last year an organization under the name of Skilcraft Products of 
the Blind was formed by 38 sheltered workshops. Its stated purpose was to 
increase the sales of these shops. To do this it adopted sales procedures not 
adaptable to the employment of the blind salesmen and proceeded to employ 
instead an exclusively sighted sales force. When this organization of sighted 
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salesmen ot blind-made products secured a license from the Michigan Divis- 
ion of Services for the Blind to sell in the Detroit area, the blind salesmen in 
Detroit got busy. Protests were made by the Association of Blind Salesmen 

of Michigan, the Michigan Council of the Blind, the Michigan Federation of the 
Blind, and the National Federation of the Blind. Our latest word on this crisis 
that faced the blind salesmen in Detroit comes from Sandford Allerton, Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Council of the Blind. It reads: 


"You will be interested to know that Skilcraft has collapsed in Detroit.... 
The various moves in opposition, the effective intervention of the National 
Federation, the strong stand taken by the Michigan Council and its Bulletin, the 
protest of the Detroit League of the Blind, Stanley Oliver's editorial, our pre- 
sentation to the legislative Council, and the strenuous opposition of the blind 
salesmen who were threatened with the loss of their livelihood--all have com- 
bined to produce an irresistible force....This is a victory which indicates what 
united action on the part of all the blind can do. It is a lesson which it would 
be good for all to learn." 


In this instance, the united action of the organized blind was successful 
in protecting the blind in jobs they had earlier secured. For instance, Skilcraft 
was organized to do a selling job, the very kind of job that many blind persons 
have done with conspicuous success. Among employable blind persons more 
than three-quarters are unemployed. Nevertheless, Skilcraft was planned to 
operate with exclusively sighted personnel, Since that beginning, protests of 
organizations of the blind have caused Skilcraft to take on at least a token num- 
ber of blind personnel. 


Placement of the blind in civil service employment. Civil service reg- 
ulations, state, federal, and municipal, have usually contained physical require- 
ments that must be met by all applicants for examination. In most civil service 
systems these physical requirements were imposed early in the administration 
of the civil service law; in many, they are explicitly called for in the organic 
statute or ordinance. Since civil service systems generally include security 
of tenure and pensions of one variety or another to cover illnesses and retire- 
ment, it is reasonable and necessary that civil service systems have due re- 
gard for the physical qualifications of candidates. 





Typically, however, the physical requirements contained in civil service 
regulations have not been confined simply to those physical weaknesses that 
might cause excessive sick leave, or an early retirement, or the development 
of an incapacitating physical condition. In addition, the typical civil service 
regulation has required that the applicant have certain physical attributes of 
the normal or average person regardless of the need for a particular attribute 
in the job to be filled. The most common of these attributes, generally required 
in civil service, has been good vision in one or both eyes. 


The requirement of good vision has been for a long time an absolute bar 
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to blind persons securing employment in most civil service systems. In recent 
years, there has been a notable trend toward eliminating the requirement. The 
pressures of the blind themselves, acting through their own organizations, haye 
been largely responsible for this trend. 


The story of this development in the Federal civil service, and how it 
has come about, serves to illustrate. But for the pressures brought by the 
organized blind, it is doubtful that the good vision requirements of civil service 
would yet be relaxed, with the possible exception of those positions involving 
repetitive or darkroom work in respect to which blindness is not considered an 
insurmountable handicap. 


During World War Il, the labor shortage permitted a substantial increase 


in the employment of blind persons both within and outside civil service systems, 


This increase, however, occurred very largely in repetitive, routine, or dark- 
room occupations. Thus World War II employment of the blind did little to re- 
move the traditional requirement of good vision from the great range of skilled 
and semiskilled, professional and semi-professional positions covered by civil 
service systems. After the War, most civil service regulations contained the 
same "good vision'"' requirements, and applied them to the same broad cate- 
gories of positions, as before the War. 


In the early 1940's, the National Federation of the Blind began to seek 
legislation to prevent the federal Civil Service Commission from excluding 
the blind from appointments on the ground of blindness alone. In 1948, this 
effort culminated in the passage of an amendment to the federal civil service 
laws which read, in part, as follows: ''No person shall be discriminated a- 
gainst in any case because of any physical handicap. ..with respect to any posi- 
tion which, in the opinion of the Civil Service Commission, may be efficiently 
performed by a person with such a physical handicap." (U.S.C.A., Title 5, Sec. 
633[2] 9.) In reporting this amendment, the House Committee stated: '!Under 


the proposed legislation the Civil Service Commission will be given the author- 
ity and responsibility for seeing to it that physically handicapped persons are 
not rejected for Government positions merely because they do not meet the 
minimim physical standards, if such employees can perform the duties of po- 
sitions for which they are being considered.'' (House Report No. 109, 80th 
Congress, lst Session, Series No. 1122.) 


In the spring of 1949, the Civil Service Commission gave examinations 
for beginner positions in the fields of law, economics, and editing. Despite 
the extremely wide category of job positions intended to be covered by these 
examinations, the Civil Service Commission continued its traditional practice 
and required ''good distance vision in one eye."' As of that time, and for some 
years thereafter, the United States Civil Service Commission had not admitted 
blind persons upon any of its registers calling for a college education or its 
equivalent. In 1946 the Civil Service Commission had reported that it had 
found in the federal government "small groups of positions in sheltered environ- 
ment, involving repetitive work.,.to have placement potentialities for the blind" 
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As late as 1953, the Civil Service Commission adhered very largely to this 
sheltered- shop concept of employment for the blind. 
‘ 


In 1949, a young blind man in California, Mr. Russell Kletzing--a 
sraduate of the University of California and of the University of California Law 
school was permitted by the regional Civil Service Commission office in Cal- 
fornia to take the examination for beginners in law, economics and editing. . 
kletzing passed the examinations and his name was placed upon the civil service 
registers until the Washington office of the Civil Service Commission noted his 
blindness. Thereupon, Kletzing's name was removed from the registers and 


his administrative appeals for restoration were unavailing. 


The National Federation took up the Kletzing case in an effort to lend 
practical force to the 1948 anti-discrimination amendment in the civil service 
law. An action was commenced in the United State District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to have Kletzing's name restored to the registers. Shortly 
before this case came to trial, the Civil Service Commission abolished the 
last of the registers in issue so that the case was rendered technically moot. 
Nevertheless, the National Federation pressed the Kletzing case to a final de- 
cision in the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
Though this Court action, decided in February, 1954, failed to restore Russell 
Kletzing to the registers, the prosecution of Kletzing's case coincided with a 
turning point in the attitude of the United States Civil Service Commission to- 
ward the placement of blind persons in fedetal service. 


While the Kletzing case was in the Courts, 1950-1954, the National Fed- 
eration urged the Civil Service Commission t6 reexamine its use of the ''good 
vision" physical standard. In August of 1953, a member of the Civil Service 
Commission concurred with the National Federation in the conclusion "that 
certain liberalization can be made in the civil service rules and regulations to 
permit blind applicants to compete on a more equitable basis for positions in 
the Federal service."' In October 1953, for the first time in civil service his- 
tory, a general examination for beginning positions in the professional and 
managerial careers in the federal government was opened to the blind. Finally, 
in July, 1954, the Commission took a major and far reaching step "'to further 
the employment of the blind" in the federal service. The Commission issued 
alist of substantial numbers of positions in respect to which, it stated, "there 
are likely to be some positions, .. suitable to the blind.'' These positions in- 
cluded not only the beginner openings in law and editing, from which Russell 
Klet zing had been excluded, but many other professional and semi-professional, 
skilled and semi-skilled, positions. 


From this point forward, the United States Civil Service Commission 
has been in the forefront of the movement to place blind persons in the govern- 
ment service. The Examination Division of the Commission has investigated 
methods of adapting its tests to the examination of blind candidates. As of now 
the Commission has many varieties of examinations suited to be administered 
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to the blind. The Medical Division of the Commission has made notable prog- 
ress in removing the visual physical requirements from increasing numbers 
of positions as the blind have shown their capacity to perform the jobs. At the 
present time the list of position titles that the Medical Division has found suit- 
able for consideration of qualified blind persons contains approximately 200 ti- 
tles ranging over large areas of employment opportunities in the federal ser. 
vice. There is every indication that this list will continue to grow as the Civil 
Service Commission and the public become more and more aware of what blind 
persons are doing and are able todo. Moreover, under leadership provided by 
the Civil Service Commission, the several departments and agencies of the fed- 
eral government have recently instituted coordinating procedures to further em. 
ployment of the blind, as well as other handicapped persons, in the federal ser. 
vices. These actions have already brought about encouraging results. In the 
District of Columbia alone, it is estimated that the federal and district govern. 
ments are now employing approximately sixty blind persons. Their positions 
range from manual and clerical to legal, editing, administrative and technical, 
This marked improvement in the opportunities of blind persons for employment 
in government service is an accomplishment in which both the United States Ci- 
vil Service Commission and the organized blind may take pride. 


Other stories of accomplishments and frustrations might be told about 
a number of other civil service administrations at the state and municipal lev- 
els. Organizations of the blind have typically directed a portion of their ac- 
tivities toward improvement of placement opportunities in public service. The 
employment policies of government departments and agencies--federal, state, 
and local--tend to influence the attitudes of the general public and of private em- 
ployers, Frequently a government department or agency, by affording a blind 
person the opportunity to prove himself in government service, encourages 
similar opportunities in competitive industry. The federal government's em- 
ployment policies are, of course, especially significant both in influencing 


other employers and in opening great numbers of employment opportunities to 
the blind. 


In Illinois, the organized blind have for many years backed a project 
to employ blind persons as telephone switchboard operators, using an attach- 


ment designed by one of their own members, Mr. Hugh D. Watson. The achiev- 


ment of Mr. Watson and his fellow blind of Illinois stands in itself as a major 
accomplishment in the employment of the blind. As a result of their work, the 


State of Illinois now regularly employs about 60 blind persons on some 25 switch- 


boards located in state institutions and agencies, Several industrial plants in 
various parts of the country have employed blind switchboard operators. Two 


centers at which blind persons may acquire the skills needed for this position 
are presently in operation, 


In the fall of 1958, the United States Civil Service Commission 
announced for the first time that blind persons were eligible for positions 
as telephone switchboard operators in the federal service. Thus more 
than two and one-half years of joint effort by the National Federation of 
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the Blind and the Civil Service Commission ended in a victory for the 
blind which may well be the forerunner of similar progressive action by 
state, county and municipal governments throughout the nation -- af- 
fording competitive job opportunities for many hundreds of blind men 


and women, 


Placement of blind persons in new trades, occupations and pro- 
fessions. The placement of blind persons in trades, occupations and pro- 
fessions has almost invariably met with opposition. Today piano tuning is 
an occupation open to blind persons. This was not so until after years 
of struggle to overcome the disbelief and prejudices of the public and the 
trade, So it has been in most of those trades and occupations to which the 
blind have eventually gained access, In most cases, the opposition has 
been overcome largely through the persistence of the blind themselves, 
sometimes acting individually and sometimes through organizations of 
the blind. 








For example, public school teaching in elementary and high schools 
is an occupation in which any degree of employment of blind persons is only 
recent and still partial. In part, this acceptance is traceable to the contest 
made by the organized blind in California to place school teachers in the 
state public school system. Before 1945, blind persons in California were 
rejected as applicants for teaching credentials by a requirement of 20/40 
vision In 1945, the California Council of the Blind secured passage of a 
law prohibiting the denial of teaching credentials on the ground of total or 
partial blindness. However, for more than ten years thereafter, this law 
was virtually ignored. In 1955, a committee of the California Council of 
the Blind made a study and reported as follows: First, no blind teachers 
were employed as regular elementary or secondary teachers in California. 
Second, in other states some blind persons were successfully teaching 
classes in public schools; for instance, Ohio had thirteen such teachers. 
Third, most school officials approached during the study did not know that 
blind persons were capable of teaching in elementary and secondary pub- 
lic schools. 


This report had an immediate effect in California. In the 1955-1956 
school season, three blind persons were hired to teach in California public 
schools, and others have since been employed. By 1958 there were 12 
blind teachers of regular classes in the state. Outside California, also, 
the report was circulated widely with fruitful effect. 


The following report from the Georgia Federation of the Blind il- 
lustrates how the California Council report helped the blind to secure 
teaching positions in Georgia public schools. 
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"In 1955 the California affiliate of the Federation compiled a report cop. 
cerning the employment of blind persons in the teaching profession. It wasa 
comprehensive and well documented piece of material. It told of blind persons 
who were teaching in regular public schools in Ohio and in other states. Asa 
direct result of this report and our use of it, one blind person was employed as 
a teacher in the public schools of Georgia in 1956 and another in 1957." 


Accordingly, as a result of the campaign by the organized blind in 
Califomia, new awareness has developed of the capability of the blind to be 
teachers in elementary and secondary public school systems. Once the facts 
become generally known, then opportunities for the placement of other blind 
persons in the teaching occupations will become increasingly available. 


Placement activities of trade, occupational and professional associa- 
tions of blind persons. Many blind persons engaged in trades, occupations, or 
professions have formed associations. Perhaps the best known and most succes. 
sful of these has been that of the blind piano tuners, Other conspicuously suc- 
cessful examples of this kind of organization of the blind are the North Central 
Automatic Verdors' Association in Wisconsin, the vending stand operators’ as- 
sociation in Kentucky, the association of sheltered workshop employees in Cal- 
ifornia, and the association of salesmen in Detroit. Groups most generally or- 
ganized are the automatic vending machine operators, vending stand operators, 
salesmen of various kinds, chiropractors and masseurs. 








Many of these associations are formally organized, while others are 
relatively informal. In most instances, the members are also members of the 
trade, occupational, or professional associations organized by their sighted 
fellow-workers. However, within their trade or occupation, blind persons have 


certain common problems and out of these the associations of the blind are forme 


In part, these common problems arise out of a need for equipment par- 
ticularly adapted to the blind--certain writings in braille or on tape; certain 
travel aids; or specially devised measuring and weighing instruments. 


In large part, however, the problems of these associations arise from 
the need to remove or reduce inequalities in opportunities within the occupation 
or profession. The blind lawyers need to convince the public that blindness 
does not interfere with their competence as lawyers. The blind piano tuners 
need to convince their colleagues and the public of their capabilities as piano 
tuners. 


These occupational and professional associations have devoted a sub- 
stantial part of their energies to assisting other blind persons to find a place 
in their occupation and profession. In this respect, blind piano tuners have 
achieved outstanding success, They have published and keep current a manual 
of instructions for piano tuners. In 1957 the president of the blind piano tuners’ 
association reported: 
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"The Braille Piano Technician's survey of 1956 showed that the average 
pind tuner had an average annual earning of $5007.00. These earnings ranged 
re $2400.00 to $10,000. Most of these were in the category of four and five 


from ; i 
Our aim is to add more to the list and larger earnings for 


thousand dollars. 
all." 

Placement of individual blind persons. The role played by organizations 
blind in the employment of blind persons is illustrated in the case stud- 
ies of individuals who have become successful. Such case studies show that 
blind organizations often provede the inspiration, encouragement, advice, and 
frequently direct aid that make success possible. 





Organizations of the blind afford a kind of assistance in the struggle for 
independence that can not be obtained from any other source. Just as most people 
still believe that the average blind person cannot be a teacher, or a lawyer, or 
a physicist, or an electrician, or a carpenter, or a farmer, so also the blind 
frequently hold this same belief of themselves. Most blind persons are an easy 
prey to the notion that they cannot earn their livelihood in competitive employ- 


ment. 


The belief that blind persons hold about their capacity for competitive 
employment is the factor most critical to theit success, Persons who have not 
experienced blindness rarely understand the need of blind persons to overcome 
the myths and stereotyped notions about the blind that are current in our society. 
The myth that blind persons who have achieved success are gifted with some 
compensatory power, and extraordinary power of memory, for instance, or 
some sixth sense still more precious than the sense of sight--the notion that 
blind people are capable only of routine jobs, such as caning chairs or weaving 
rugs--these misconceptions must be overcome by each blind individual before 
he can succeed in competitive employment. 


Unfortunately, many workers in agencies administering programs for 
the blind accept partly or altogether these myths and stereotypes concerning the 
capabilities of the blind. All too often, therefore, they confirm the doubts and 
defeatism of the blind client. Many blind persons who have won for themselves 
success and self-support in competitive employment have been compelled to 
surmount the advice and counsel of professional advisors in agencies for the 
blind, 


Through contact with well-adjusted, optimistic and self-confident mem- 
bers of the organized movement, The newly blinded and others are brought to 
a belief in themselves and their potentialities. The indespensable foundation 
‘or initiative and evential success is thus created. For the most part, leaders 
{these organizations of the blind have themselves overcome these myths. 
They have acquired a confidence that has become a conviction in the ability of 
Sind persons to live a full and competitive life. They have succeeded in making 
‘nelr OWn way in competitive employment. They know that their success was ob- 
tained without any extraordinary powers. 
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The best proof of the contribution of the organized blind in helping blind 
persons to success in competitive employment is to be found in the experience 
of individuals. From Nevada comes the testimony of Mrs. Audrey Bascom; 
"The thing that changed my life and that enabled me to become a normal func- 
tioning person in the community again was the Federation of the Blind. For 
most of the blind people in the State of Nevada the story 1s the same. Ten years 
ago the situation seemed hopeless. Most of us were completely isolated. 

We were almost buried, each in his own home. We had no contact with each 
other and no knowledge of what blind people were doing throughout the rest of 
the country or what they could do. The public had great sympathy for us but 


they believed we were helpless. Public assistance was almost nonexistent. Re. 


habilitation in the state was something most of us had never heard of. Then we 
organized and everything changed. A blind person in the State of Nevada can 
now look forward to the future with hope." 


Jack Polston was an electrician when he was blinded by an accident 
in 1955. Today he is back on the job ''working full time every day for a 
regular contractor at union wages -- $4.15 an hour." He attributes his 
successful rehabilitation and adjustment to the help he received from or- 
ganizations of the blind. Of the friends he made in organizations of the 
blind, he has this to say: "Most of them didn't know anything about electri- 
cal work, but they did know about blindness, and that was where I was 
short. I met blind people who were lawyers, scientists, teachers, skilled 
laborers, and business men; and I began to figure out methods and tech- 
niques and to hope again.'' Jack Polston has concluded that: "The greatest 
thing that has ever happened to the blind of this country is that they have 
organized and are helping themselves and each other. I know from first- 
hand experience of the value of the organized blind movement. If it had 
not been for the Federation, I might never have learned about the orienta- 
tion center in Oakland, and I probably would not have received a public as- 
Sistance grant. I would likely also have lost my house and all that was left 


of my self-respect. I am quite sure that I would not be working as an elec- 
trician today." 


Richard Wilburn, a graduate of the Illinois School for the Blind, who 
is today Chief of the Physical Chemistry Section, Chemical Warfare Opera- 
tion at the Army Chemical Corps' Proving Ground at Dugway, Utah, in re- 
counting his struggle to prove himself capabie of competitive employment 
as a chemist has testified that the members of the organized blind gave him 
"the kind of encouragement and boost in morale which kept me trying to get 
a job. It was the first time in my life that 1 had ever come into contact 
with a group that really believed that blind people could do things and that 
I could be a chemist. They were willing to do more than just believe in me. 
They arranged for me to have interviews with executives in the chemical 
industry, and when difficulties arose in connection with my application for 
a position in the Federal civil service, they really went into action." 
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Clyde Ross, now a member of the Board of Directors and formerly 
the Second Vice-President of the National Federation of the Blind, has re- 
called his fight to secure competitive employment in these words: "What 
was the turning point for me? The answer is simply this: I was contacted 
by a member of the local affiliate of the National Federation of the Blind. 
She learned about me somehow and called me on the phone. She began to 
call regularly. Both she and her husband were blind and both were em- 
ployed. He was a baker in one of our large local bakeries, and she worked 
at Goodyear Aircraft. She did everything she could to encourage me to 
keep trying for a job and to make me believe in myself again. What she 
said made sense because she was living proof that it could be done. Some 
of my bitterness began to disappear, and some of my hope began to return. 
Eventually she succeeded in arranging an interview for me at Goodyear, 
and I was employed." 


"There are advantages in belonging to an organization of the blind, whether 
er it be local, state or national. The blind person becomes more self-confident 
and more self-reliant. His morale is lifted. He receives inspiration and cour- 
age from his fellow blind. Through our executive board members and our com- 
mittee members, information is channeled from the national and state level to 
the local affiliate, so the individual blind person has the sense of belonging. In 
reverse, that same blind person has the assuance that his ideas and his feeling 
expressed in the circle of his local affiliate will be heard by the blind everywhere. 
The idea of that individual blind person becomes a part of the total policy and pro- 
gram of the Ohio Council of the Blind and the National Federation of the Blind. 

That stimulates him to assume responsibility and gives him a reason for living. 

No hurt is greater than feeling helpless and in the way. The blind person as an 
individual, is not apt to be heard. The same blind person expressing the thoughts 
of the organization, will be heard. When the Ohio Council of the Blind speaks, 
17,000 Ohio blind are speaking. When the National Federation of the Blind speaks, 
the voice of 332,000 blind people is heard. There is strength in unity and unity 

in strength," 


Stanley Oliver, now a member of the Board of Directors of the Michigan 
Council of the Blind, has summed up his experience thus: ''The greatest single 
factor in getting me back on my feet was my contact with individual blind per- 
sons and with organizations of the blind, especially the local affiliate of the 
National Federation of the Blind. I saw blind persons leading normal, useful 
lives and earning their own living. Their encouragement and example were an 
invaluable source of inspiration and strength, What is even more to the point, 
they were living proof of what I had always thought impossible - namely, that 
the average blind person could function with average competence as an average 
worker on an average job," 


The roll call of bliml persons whose progress to self-support and indepen- 
dence has been made possible through organizations of the blind extends wherever 
such organizations are found. The president of a Florida blind organization re- 
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ports: "It is heart-warming to observe some of the most timid of our member 

ship... Through the discovery of a common bond with those of us who have mad 
= . 4 

our way in the world, they are taking courage. They are getting up out of their 

rocking chairs and discovering the world about them was created for them 


Same as for any men. They are beginning to hope for and believe in a brig 
outlook for the blind."' ‘ 


» the 
hter 


A report from a local club in an eastern state is characteristic: 


"We are a cross section of the area. I work as a teasel 
setter in Mills and am totally blind. Our vice president is totally blind 
and runs a stand. Our secretary-treasurer is totally blind and operates a 
Univac machine. We have other stand operators and shop workers in our mem. 


bership. We have a very capable man working on the a daily newspaper 
Perhaps the most significant thing about our members 13s that everyone of them is 


anxious to help the other blind people in the area. They do not expect and do not 
want anything for themselves. They know too well how badly the others need 


some organization that knows they deserve a decent living and not to have to wor; 


im a sheltered shop for about twenty dollars a week and then get the rest from 

welfare. The organizations in this vicinity that are supposed to be helping the 
blind are convinced that all blind people are helpless and will never be anything 
else. They refuse to believe anything else." 


A report from a west coast local club presents similar evidence of the 
value to the blind in any comminity of the morale-building achieved through orga 
izations of the blind: 


"Along with the programs which have been developed, our club's value 
as an organized blind group has been of a personal nature to many of its mem- 
bers. The relationships developed between individuals all working together 
for their mutual advantage and the personal boost in morale resulting from con- 
tact with persons who have been and are making their own adjustment to blind- 
ness--these are the intangible benefits impossible to evaluate. This local chap- 
ter is proving, together with the hundreds of other similarly organized blind 
groups united through their state councils and the National Federation of the 
Blind, that blind people the nation over are equally as capable, equally as intel- 
ligent, and equally as productive as their fellow citizens and need only to be give 
the chance to prove it." 


Education of the public to a true understanding of the blind. 





"Many people still consider the blind to be a helpless and dependent 
class, unable to compete with their sighted fellows in regular trades and pro- 
fessions, and requiring shelter and care. This view is commonly held by em- 
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ployers - public and private - by welfare workers, by administrators of pro- 
syams for the blind, and by the man in the street. The National Federation 
seeks to eradicate this view and to replace it with one that pictures the blind as 
they actually are - normal people with varying aptitudes and abilities." 


To change the generally held belief about the helplessness of the blind 
; an undertaking in public education of very great proportions. Partly this is 
so because much of the goodwill and generosity toward the blind has been and 
js still cultivated on the notion that the blind are helpless. Ina sense the task of 
public education is one of bringing the public to believe a fact before the fact 
can fully exist. Until large segments of the public do believe that the blind are 
employable on a competitive basis we may expect to find substantial numbers 
of fully trained and capable blind persons who are still unemployed. The task 
of public education must go forward hand in hand with the placement of more 
and more blind people. 


Because of the interrelationship between public education and occupational 
opportunities, organizations of the blind have frequently found that their best 
material for the purpose of educating the public is provided in the accomplish- 
ments and abilities of their own members. Many of our organizations have es- 
tablished speakers bureaus providing blind members to speak at club meetings 
and at social and civic affairs. In many communities this activity has been pop- 
ular as well as educational. 


Another similar educational activity frequently undertaken by organiza- 
tions of the blind is the conduct of social gatherings to which sighted persons 
are invited, the hope being that the sighted citizen may leave the meeting with 
anew and fuller understanding of the blind. Public education committees are 
set up and work to obtain newspaper, radio, and television coverage of the ac- 
tivities of the club and its members. The success story of a local blind person 
is good copy and good public education. Organizations of the blind have parti- 
cipated in farm, industrial, and other fairs to display what blind persons are 
able todo. By these and many other activities, organizations of the blind are 
teinging to public attention the capabilities of the blind. 


The annual conventions of the National Federation and its statewide affil- 
iates have proven to be effective instruments for the education of the public. 
Most of these annual conventions extend over several days and gather together 
large numbers of blind delegates and members, a certain number of prominent 
officials in private and public work for the blind, and include on the program rel- 
evant speeches and discussions. The press, radio and television have been gen- 
erous in most instances in their coverage of these conventions. Conventions of 
the blind are becoming an increasingly effective expression of the aims, ideals, 
and achievements of blind people. 
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Mr. Tim Seward, Administrative Assistant to Congressman Baring, 
in an address delivered at the 1957 annual convention of the National Federa- 
tion, described eloquently the job being done by organizations of the blind to 


educate the public to understand the capabilities of the blind. 


In part, Mr, 
Seward said: 


"I remember about 3 years ago when our club held a car raffle to raise 
funds to purchase a piece of equipment for the blind workroom. The same year 


the blind of Nevada held their annual state convention in Las Vegas. That year 


It was Suggested 
that every member of our club invite a member of Southern Nevada Sightless to 
be his guest at the banquet. 


the Lions Clubs made the convention arrangements for them. 


It was of course our banquet and the blind were our 
guests. Nevertheless at that time they were thankful to us. 


"Last year the blind held another state convention in Las Vegas, but this 
time all of the arrangements were made without any assistance from the Lions 
and the work in preparation for the convention was done by the blind themselve 
It was a good convention, and the Lions were invited to the banquet as the guest 
of the blind. Last year Southern Nevada Sightless conducted its own White Cane 
drive and the Lions lent only a helping hand. I believe these two years contrast 
the changing attitudes toward blindness, which is due to your own efforts, and it 
shows progress within your state organizations," 


With the recent progress of organizations of the blind, these organiza- 
tions have acquired more and more effective publications of their own. The 
Braille Monitor, the monthly publication of the National Federation of the Blind, 
which is now issued both in Braille and inkprint, is distributed each month to 
more than 10,000 readers. The following quotation from a report from th« 
Georgia Federation of the Blind is typical: 


"The fact that we all read our Braille Monitor is tremendously impor- 
tant tous. We are enabled to learn about new jobs being performed by blind 
persons all over the country and to know what steps the blind in other areas are 
taking to solve their problems.'' Of the 44 statewide affiliates of the National 
Federation, twenty-eight now publish periodicals. Together these various peri- 
odicals of the blind though not widely distributed to the general public, contain 
a wealth of material on the achievements of the blind and this material, after it 
is read by the members and friends of organizations of the blind, is gradually 
becoming known to members of the public. 


The task of educating the public is not merely a matter of presenting a 
correct view of the blind to the public. It also involves preventing the spread 
of incorrect views. Organizations of the blind, with varying degrees of inten- 
sity, have worked to prevent the use of blindness as a symbol for helplessness. 
They have succeeded in securing ordinances and laws that have outlawed the 
blind begger. In many communities organizations of the blind have cooperated 
with public agencies to stop fund raising programs that play on public 


sympathy 


for the blind and present to the public an exaggerated and false portrayal of the 
needs of the blind. 
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it is impossible to measure the effectiveness to date of the activities 
of organizations of the blind in their efforts to educate the public about blind- 
ness. On the whole, the public is still told far more about the blind by agencies 
that are working for the blind than they are told by the blind themselves. A 
great deal of public education by the blind themselves must still be done before 
the public will be able to recognize and distinguish the voice and the message 


of the blind from the voice of those who still bear a custodial attitude toward 


the blind. 


Participation and consultation in programs for the blind. 





In various states and localities, organizations of the blind have been 
regularly and systematically consulted in programming for the blind with high- 
ly successful and harmonious results. The State of Wisconsin affords an out- 
standing example of programs for the blind that have been initiated and con- 
ducted in close cooperation with the organized blind of that state. In testi- 
mony prepared for this committee, Mr. George Card, President of the Wis- 
consin Council of the Blind since 1945, states 


''There have been times, of course, when the organized blind people of 
Wisconsin have not always been in complete accord with our state agency on all 
policy matters. But we have always been able to get together around a confer- 
ence table on a basis of equality, and to work something out. There has been 
a mutual effort to understand the opposing point of view, a mutual exchange 
of information and mutual spirit of tolerance and willingness to give as well 
as to take. The organized blind of my state have never tried to dictate to their 
agency and the state agency has never arbitrarily disregarded the views of the 
organized blind," 


In 1947, the Wisconsin legislature gave cognizance to the role of the 
blind in its state programs for the blind. The Legislature enacted a statute 
creating an Advisory Committee of the Blind composed of six members, half 
of whom were to be advisory to the board of public welfare, half to the super- 
intendent of public instruction. The statute reads: The committee ''shall make 
recommendations as to procedures and policies affecting any problem of the 
visually handicapped" before the two departments. With respect to the duties 
of the full committee, the statute reads: ''The entire committee shall advise 
on such services, activities, programs, investigations, and researches as in 
their judgment shall contribute to the welfare of visually handicapped persons, "' 
(Wisc. State 47.095.) 


40216 O—59—pt. 2——-8 
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The practice's that have developed under the Wisconsin statute have con. 
tributed greatly to the "bases of equality" and to the "mutual spirit of tolerance 
and willingness to give as well as to take," that have come to characterize the 
relationship between administrators of programs for the blind and the organized 
blind in Wisconsin. The Advisory Committees of the Blind are provided full ang 
unrestricted access to all the files and official records of their respective de- 
partments. Neither the Department of Public Instruction nor the Department 
of Public Welfare institutes any change of policy affecting the blind without first 
consulting with its advisory committee, affording the committee ample oppor- 
tunity to reach and formulate a carefully considered view. Both departments 
have also cooperated with the Advisory Committees of the Blind to enable the 
Committees to initiate and recommend changes in policy and procedure. 


Mr.Card has reported that out of this experience the state agency heads 
have become convinced "that the blind really do understand their own problems 
and needs better than those who have never experienced blindness. For this 
reason they are not only willing, they are eager to hear the point of view of the 
blind and, in a great many instances, to be guided by it,... These statutory 
Advisory Committees of the Blind serve as an effective liaison between the or- 
ganized blind and the state agency interpreting each to the other. The mutual 
understanding thus brought about has resulted in the avoidance of friction, in- 
tolerance, misunderstanding and mutual distrust which has occurred in 
80 many other states...."' 


Numerous other states have made distinct progress toward es- 
tablishing regular and systematic consultation with representatives of 
the organized blind in the conduct of programs for the blind. Notable 
among these is Washington, where, since 1955, a three man advisory 
committee, all of whose members are blind, has been in operation. 
The legislation authorizing the committee contains these provisions: 
"The committee shall act as an advisory committee to the department 
of public assistance on all matters pertaining to the blind... . Appoint- 
ment to the committee shall be made on the basis of a recognized in- 
terest in and a demonstrated knowledge of the problems of the blind. 
All members of the committee shall be blind. The committee shall 
make recommendations as to procedures and policies affecting any 
problem of the blind before the department. The committee shall ad- 
vise such services, activities, programs, investigations and research- 
es as in its judgment shall contribute to the welfare of blind persons. 
The department shall seek the advice of and consult with the committee 
on problems and policy changes affecting the blind within the depart- 
ment's jurisdiction; and the committee may initiate consultations with 
the department. Notwithstanding any provision to the contrary the com- 
mittee shall have access to files, records and statistics kept by the de- 
partment which relate to matters concerning the blind." (Washington 
Rev. Code (1951) 74. 16. Oll.) At present the advisory committee is 
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staffed by three recognized leaders of the Washington blind: Lyle Von 
Erickson, attorney and past president of the Washington State Associa- 
tion of the Blind, Inc.; Arnold Saddler, attorney and president of the 
Association; and Emil Fries, businessman and active member of the 
state blind organization. 


Massachusetts has made statutory provision for an advisory 
committee to the Division of Services for the Blind, to which the gover- 
nor appointed the president of the statewide blind organization to serve 
as one of five members. (Mass. Laws Ann., Ch. 15, Sec, 13.) 


In several states, advisory committees or special commissions 
have been established administratively, rather than by statutory require- 
ment. Among the states with such provisions are Nevada, California, 
Iowa, and Ohio. In Nevada, a State Aid to the Blind advisory committee, 
including representatives of the state blind organization, works in the 
closest cooperation with the state welfare agency. In the words of the 
Nevada State Welfare Director, ''This committee has assisted in recom- 
mending policy and legislation as well as in interpreting the program 
to the public and, in turn, reporting to the Department community re- 
action to the program." In California, similar liaison is maintained 
between the Chief of the Division for the Blind in the State Department 
of Social Welfare and the statewide organization of the blind through an 
advisory committee of the blind organization itself, as well as through 
more informal contacts. In addition, a leader of the organized blind 
movement has been a member of the California State Social Welfare 
Board since 1950. 


A uniquely favorable situation from the standpoint of close con- 
sultation exists in lowa, where in addition to an advisory committee 
promoting relations between the Association of the Blind and the State 
Commission for the Blind, a member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Federation of the Blind was appointed Director of the lowa 
Commission for the Blind in 1958. Another distinctive consultative de- 
vice is employed in Ohio, where the governor is served by a special 
advisory commission whose membership includes the president of the 
statewide blind organization. 


In place of special advisory committees, a number of states 
have adopted regulations requiring the appointment of blind members 
directly to the state governing board or commission -- thereby afford- 
ing the blind a voice in the actual process of rule making and administra- 
tion of programs for their benefit. Among such states are Texas 
(Tex. Vernon's Civ. Stats. (1958 Supp.) Art. 3207a, Sec. 1), Oregon 
(Ore. Rev, Stats. (1957) Sec. 346.130), Pennsylvania (Pa. Stats. Ann. 
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(1942) Secs. 158, 607), Virginia (Va. Code (1950) Sec. 63-162), Connec- 
ticut (Conn. Pub. Acts (1957) P.A. No. 249), lowa (Iowa Code (1958) 
Sec. 93.1), and Florida (Fla. Stat. (1957) Sec. 409.26). In Texas and 
Virginia two of the members of the governing state agency for the blind 
are required to be graduates of the state school for the blind. In Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut the law stipulates the presence of 
at least one blind member on the state agency. In Florida, one blind 
member ''by preference" is authorized. (Fla. Stat. (1957) Sec. 409. 26) 


It should be noted that the mere existence of an "advisory com- 
mittee'' on state programs for the blind is no guarantee of effective 
collaboration or consultation with organizations of the blind within the 
state. Where the blind are "represented" on such committees not by 
their own spokesmen but by officials of private or public agencies serv- 
ing the blind, the interests thus served may be in actual conflict with 
those of the organized blind. States having such advisory committees 
without required representation of the blind include: Arkansas (Ark. 
Stat. (1947) Sec. 83-103), Dlinois (Il. Rev. Stat. (1957) Sec. 201 (2) 

(1), Sec. 203), Kentucky (Ky. Rev. Stat. (1956), Sec. 205.330), Minne- 
sota (Minn. Stat. (1957), Sec. 256.01 (6)), Rhode Island (R.I. Gen. L. 
(1956), Sec. 40-l1-3; Sec. 40-11-5), South Carolina (S.C. Code of Laws 
(1952), Sec. 71-6), Tennessee (Tenn. Code Ann. (1955), Sec. 14-110), and 
West Virginia (W. Va. Code (1955), Sec. 626 (6)-(17)). 


The following letters and comments of state administrative of- 
ficials graphically indicate the values to them, and to their several pro- 
grams for the sightless, of the advisory and consultative participation 
of the organized blind themselves. 


** + 


Statement of Mr. John Mungovan 
Director, Massachusetts Division of Services for the Blind 
_Before the Convention of 
the National Federation of the Blind, 
July 6, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, Dr. tenBroek, Mr. Russell, Members of the National 
Federation of the Blind: 


Iam deeply honored, of course, with this recognition tonight 
by your organization. I feel, however, that I must share the honor that 
you give me with the members of the Associated Blind of Massachusetts, 
and particularly the officers of that association with whom I have been 
associated for the past few years -- Mr. Little, who is here tonight, 
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and Mr. Ottone, who is here tonight and the other officers of the orgam- 
zation. They, through their considered judgment and wise planning and 
full appreciation of the needs of the blind people of the state, have been 
tremendously helpful to me in administering the statewide programs. 

Of all the people with whom I consult from time to time in planning and 
operating these programs within Massachusetts, I would say that the 
two people who are here tonight (Mr. Little and Mr. Ottone) are the 
ones I can always rely upon to give me an unbiased opinion -- an 

opinion of what will be good for the blind people of Massachusetts -- 

an opinion that is not cluttered up with emotional content and the need 
for continuing some vested interest. I depend upon the officers of the 
Associated Blind of Massachusetts, and they always come through with- 


out fail. 


The Massachusetts Division of the Blind is just fifty one years old 
this year. It came into existance at a time in our history when the entire so- 
cial structure of the country was being reorganized. At the turn of the cen- 
tury the labor movement was just beginning. The right of labor to organize 
was reluctantly accepted but, nevertheless, progressed through the years, The 
social agencies generally, or the general social structure of the country was 
beginning to change from a sort of paternalistic type of society (as evidenced 
by the opposition to labor organizations) to a freer society--a society which 
did not distinguish between, on the one hand, a helping (or:a master) typé 
class and, on the other hand, a dependent cl4ss. It began to look upon people 
not as members of a class but as individuals judged upon their own merits. 


Now, this did not come about all at once, and it took a major depres- 
sion and many other serious events to bring about a fairly complete change 
in attitude throughout the country. Unfortunately, this change of attitude 
has not been reflected in the programs for the blind. I think generally through~- 
out the country it is more common for real social work or that type of pro- 
grams--social improvement programs--to tend to permit the growth of the 
individual and to make him independent of the social type agencies. So the 
advancements of programs of social insurance, like old age and survivors in- 
surance and unemployment insurance, become probably the foremost social 
advancement type programs in this country. 


Now, I think that agencies for the blind--despite the tremendous amount 
of dedication of people engaged in this work, and despite the fact that these 
people have worked untiringly to help the blind--have had difficulty in letting 
the blind people grow up and assume full stature. They tend to draw the line 
again as back maybe fifty years ago, between a group of helping persons and 
those to be helped. 


I think, however, tonight, as I feel what goes on in this convention and-- 
in the last year or so, I think--throughout the country, there is a feeling that 
ne gets that the shackles are falling away and that generally this program of 
advancing the cause and the recognition and acceptance of the blind in this 
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country is showing a decided change. So tonight in accepting this award The hap 
I think that, with you, I can look forward to a much brighter future in follows: 
this second half of the twentieth century. A future that will be, I think, 
signalized by a common acceptance of blind people just as people of 
these United States. 
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[ Dr. Jacobus ten Broek, President ADDRESS REPLY TO: 
National Federation of the Blind 108 West 6th Street 


2652 Shasta Road Los Angeles 1), Calif, 
Berkeley 8, California 


| see Qeehew ten Broek: 


For some time now I have wanted to write you concerning the great values 
accruing to our Social Welfare Programs for the Blind as a direct result 
of the consultation we have received from the local and state-wide 
organizations of the blind, These organizations are all affiliated with 
the National Federation of the Blind, 
During the past sixteen years, the State Division for the Blind has 
constantly sought, and received, counsel and recommendations from the 
California Council of the Blind with respect to proposed regulations to 
govern the administration of Aid to the Blind. We have also placed 
copies of the State's Manual of Policies and Procedures in the hands of 
many organizations of the blind and receive sound suggestions for changes 
from time to time, 
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The happy results of this consultation can be briefly summarized as 
follows: First, the State has received sound advice concerning the 
problems and needs of the blind thus enabling us to draft policies and 
procedures which are not only realistic but are also geared to helping 
blind persons in their efforts to decrease dependency. Second, the 
organizations of the blind have undertaken an interpretative program 
among their members with respect to the responsibilities, as well as 
the rights, of recipients of Aid to the Blind. This in turn has 
contributed greatly to a smooth functioning administration of the 
programs. 


We in California have been particularly fortunate in that blind men and 
women have had their own organizations for a great many years. Were 
this not so, we would certainly have sought to create some sort of an 
advisory committee, since the values derived from close consultation 
with the blind cannot be obtained from any other source. 


We are greatly in the debt of the organizations of the blind in California 
for their rich contributions to the administration of this State's Social 


Welfare Program for the Blind and I would like the National Federation of 
the Blind to know this. 


Very sincerely yours 


~ ) t 
! wth 
Perry quist, Chi 
Ys Division for the B 
yee 
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STATE OF OREGON 
COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 
538 SE. 12TH AVENUE 
PORTLAND 14. OREGON 
BELMONT 4-644) 


August 7, 1957 


Dr. Jeccbus tenBroek, President 
Naticnal Federation of the Blind 
2652 Shasta Read 

Berkeley 8, California 


Dear Doctor tenBroek: 


I had the pleasure of attending the annual convention of the 
Americen Association of Workers For The Blind in Chicago during the 
early part of July this year, and while at the convention I had brought 
to my attention the matter of a bill which was introduced by the Honor= 
able John F, Kennedy, Senator from Massachusetts in the United States 
Senate. Undoubtedly you are quite familiar with this bill, which is 
numbered S241] since it appears your organization has taken an active 
part in getting this legislation enacted. 


I must say I was somewhat appalled and very surprised to learn that 
such legislation as this has beccme necessary in this great democracy of 
ours for to me the very fact that such a bill is introduced in the Senate 
of the United States would seem to indicate that some how or other, our 
time honored values and privileges as American citizens must have been 
trampled upon, 


As you know, I have long believed in organization of persons sim- 
larly affected by various circumstances of living or occupation so that 
they might better make known their needs and may better treat with matters 
which will affect them as a group. This, I believe, is a time tested and 
proven American way of life as is witnessed by the growth of our labor 
organizations, farmers organizations, manufacturers organizations, organ=- 
izations of professional people, and last but far from least, organizations 
of the blind people of this great country. 


It has been my privilege during the last fifteen years to become 
associated in various ways with organizations of blind people, As a 
seriously visually handicspped person, I felt it necessery that I affiliate 
myself with other blind individusls in order that we might together thresh 
out those problems cormon to all of us and in a better manner seek a solution 
to the difficulties with which we are confronted as well as to help to promote 
our cause among our sighted friends and fellow citizens, 
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Unfortunately, here in Oregon we have not had tho bencfit of « long= 
time existing efficiontly vorl:ing organisation of the blind although tuere 
have been several organisations esteblishci tut for various reasons or other, 
they have in most instances dwindled avay to more or less social groups. 


In ny capecity as Administrator for the Gregon Comission For The Blind, 
I keve always done whatever I could to assist bona fids groups of blind people 
to becoze organized into efficient responsible groups of blind persons to 
vhca I could look as an Administrator for assistance in the planning and effect~- 
usting a better program of services to the state's blind residents. 


It is my sincere belief that efficient and woll organized responsible 
groups of blind persons are a very essential factor in the development of 
better programs of services to blind people for I know of no other source 
fron which I can find an ancwer as to just what the needs of blind people 
are then blind pecple themselves and I realize that to seek these answers 
from one or two selected blind persons would be an error for it is very 
likely that any collection of opinions from these few scattered blind people 
would only result in a conglomeration of conflicting opinions. On the other 
hand, if blind people have banded themselves together in a responsible organ- 
ization and if they have accepted the task of discussing their problems and 
arriving at mutually agreed upon solutions, I can then usually depend upon 
these people to offer to me as an Administrator competent and integrious 
advice and suggestions. 


I would like to cite some specific examples which I have encountered in 
my official capacity as Director of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
for soms nine or ten years and also in my capacity as Administrator of the 
over-all department of services for the blind. In one particular area; namely, 
that of our vending stand program, I have found the organization of out blind 
Business Enterprise Managers has been most helpful to me in the preparation of 
needed rules and regulations and techniques of developing and operating our 
Business Enterprise progran so as to be sure it will benefit the greatest 
number of blind people. This organization of blind business mnnagers has, 
on frequent occasions, considered at some length problems which were of their 
mutual concern and certainly were of concern to the Comission and myself in 
administering the program and they have often come up with suggestions which 
in turn have been taken before our Business Enterprise Advisory Comnittee 
which is composed of a group of sighted business, labor, and professional 
people and this Committee has then been able to consider these rather knotty 
problems with the benefit of the thought and reaction of the blind persons 
who would be most directly affected. In the end, the Business Enterprise 
Advisory Committee has then been able to advise the Commission of policy 
netters so that when the Commission has finally adopted a policy it has come 
about as a result of the concurrent thinking and agreerent of all parties 
concerned; thus, the problem of administering the progrem of Pusiness Enter= 
prise here in Oregon has been greatly minimized, I em sure that this elim- 
ination of difficulty would not have been possible without the bonefit of 
this organized group of blind Business Enterprise M-nozers, 


In still another and more widely effective arca, the bonefit of an 
organization of the blind was exemplified during our resent legislative session 
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which met here in Oregon, January through May of this year. At this legis- 
lative session the Commission had adoped the policy that it would introduce 
only legislation which was eminently necessary to improve the administration 
of the Department of Services For The Blind as it was set up then. We, 
therefore, asked the legislature to introduce at our request only those bills 
concerned with financing the department and one other bill which was concerned 
with making it possible for our shop workers to come under the benefits of 
the OASI Act. However, the Oregon Council of the Blind, through ite legis- 
lative representative, developed four other bills which they referred to 

the Commission For The Blind prior to their being written up in form for 
presentation to the legislature. The Commission For The Blind, upon reviewing 
these bills, found itself to be in complete concurrence with the purposes of 
the bills. Therefore, the Commission directed me to inform the legislators 
who might ask for our reaction that it was in agreemont with the bills. The 
Oregon Council of the Blind then undertook the responsibility of getting these 
bills introduced into the legislature by providing for the expense of their 
legislative representative to promote the passage of these bills by the legis- 
lature and to keep the various committees informed as to how the bills would 
affect the blind program here in the State of Oregon. I am delighted to say 
that the whole manner of carrying on this legislative program on the part of 
the Oregon Council of the Blind was most admirable and commanded the respect 
of all the legislators and I believe that the Commission itself was tremend- 
ously benefitted by its stand. For, in effect, the Commission was actually 
saying that we stood ready and willing to administer whatever program of 
services the blind people of Oregon truly felt was necessary and the Commission 
was further it was willing to let the blind people assume the respons- 
ibility for getting such legislation enacted and as long as the legislation 
was not contrary to what we as professional workers felt was to the best 
interests of the blind people of Oregon, the Commission would certainly 
support the blind organization in its efforts to improve our program, 


The final results of this type of legislative program will, I am sure, 
be most beneficial to a great number of blind persons here in Oregon for 
not only did they gain increased benefits for blind college students, but they 
also gained wider representation on the Commission and a alw which permits 
the establishment of blind persons in vending stands in state, county, and 
municipal buildings here in Oregon. 


all of us must admit a considerable degree of indebtedness 
to the yeoman efforts of the organized blind of the State of Oregon for 
their effort in accomplishing the enactment of this legislation. 


Last, but far from least, I would like to point out that not only did 
these blind people carry the ball in getting these three pieces of legis- 
lation enacted, but also they assisted materially in getting the legislation 
which the Commission was sponsoring enacted; and, I believe that their efforts 
contributed substantially to the success of the Commission in getting a 
suitable budget for the operation of the Department of Services for the Blind du 
the next biennium, 


I am quite sure, Doctor tenBroek, that these examples of cooperative 
endeavor on the part of the state agency and the organized blind here in 
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(regon must certainly indicate that if we all work together to achieve a 
solution to the very difficult problems with which we are all faced, then 
ye can most certainly expect greater successes and advancements in our 
efforts to serve the blind people of our states. I see no reason why 
sch a program of cooperation can not function in any other state as well 
as on @ national level. 


In conclusion, I wish to assure you that I would unalterably oppose 
any efforts that might be made to restrict the rights and privileges of 
blind people to organize and to participate in legislatinn and the develop- 
nent of the program which would purport to serve them for I feel that their 
participation and their acceptance of responsibility in building a program 
and its administration are especially essential if we are to really meet the 
needs of our blind fellow citisens, My only regret is that by 
of unfortunate circumstances, it has become necessary that we assure these 
imericans the same privileges they would have if they 
doctors, lawyers, farmers, or manufacturers. 


Please convey my best wishes to your good wife and family and all of my 
other friends in the Bay area, 


Sincerely yours, 
COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 
v3 4 —_— 
Sane . K if; Aly chs, 


ord A. Stocker 
Administrator 
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A Stateaant on the Cooperative Relatimship between the Iowa 
Associatim for the Blind and the Iowa Commission for the Blind. 
It is the intention of the Commission for the Blind to work for a mutually profitable 
working relationship between the Iowa Association for the Blind and other organisatiay 
ami individuals interested in the blind in the State to the end that an expanded 
program of services my be offered to blind Iowa residents in need of and desirous of 


such services, 


In expanding services to the blind in Iowa, the Commission recognises the importance of 
coordinating the plans and activities of the organisations and individuals interested in 
the welfare of the blind in the state. In this comection the Commission welcomes the 
opportunity to share and exchange information with the Association concerning the needs 
of the blind in Iowa and services to be developed which will be beneficial to then, 

It is also the plan of the Commission to wrk with the Association in developing the 
service program and it will welcome the Association's consultation in planning and 
carrying out this program. The Commission recognises the right of blind persons to 


organise to promote the welfare of the blind in the state. 


Prior to and during the past Legislative Session the Association gave valuable assist 
and coopsrated with other orgenisations and individuals in securing an increased 
appropriation so that services to the blind persons in the State could be expanded, The 


Commission looks forward to continued cooperation in this regard. 


IOWA COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 


Llise Whew Uk iach Chairman 
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Nevada State Wetfere Deparbnent 


P.C. Box 1331 
Reno, Nevada 
August 16, 1957 


As an administrator I have found the Nevada Federation of the Blind a valued 
source of assistance in administering services for the blind. Its activities 
have been a key factor in the growth and improvement of our programs during 
the past few years. 


The adortion of the aid to the blind program by the Nevada legislature in 1953 
vas due largely to the efforts of the federation. This program financed by the 
federal and state governments, replaced the state-county financed Blind Pensions 
which had been established in 1925. The new program provided fer more adequate 
assistance to over twice as many blind persons as had been helped formerly. 


From the first, the Federation has provided helpful counsel and advice to the 
Department. One means has been through its representation on the State Aid to 
the Blind Advisory Committee. This Conmittee has assisted in recommending policy 
and lerpislation as well as in interpreting the program to the public and, in 

turn, reporting to the Department community reaction to the program. With regard 
to the latter, the Department has enjoyed the benefit of having available the 
defined position of the organized blind in relation to programs administered on 
their behalf. As an administrator I would be handicapped seriously if there 

wre not such an organized group. I feel it is of the utmost importance to know 
how the persons served feel about the services provided and how such services 

can be inproved. The Federation of the Blind has been an excellent vehicle for 
this purpose. Our relationship has been one of mutual confidence and respect. 


last year Governor Charles H. Russell asked the National Federation of the Blind 
to study all programs for the Blind in Nevada and make recommendations for their 
improvement, as well as evaluation of their current functioning. A three-man 

team from the Executive Board of the Federation came to Nevada and stayed several 
weeks. They read departmental records, studied our case files, interviewed staff, 
traveled all over the State to talk with individual blind persons, and met with 
lions Club members and parents of blind children. The report of the survey made 
ty the Federation contained a number of lesislative recommendations, all of which 
wre enacted at the last session of the legislature, The minimum amount of need, 
as provided by law, for each eligible individual was increased from $75 to 390 a 
month. The Federation's study also pointed out that Nevada was the only Western 
State without home teaching service for the Blind. As a result the position of 
Mieldvorker was established by law to assist "blind persons in achieving physical 
ani psychological orientation" and "“socia] and economic indenendence." The 
enactment of such legislation is to be attributed, in my opinion, to the fact that 
almost the entire membership of the Nevada Federetion took an active and personal 
part in the effort, in one way or another. 


It has heen my privileye to be invited to attend local, state and national meetings 
of the Federation. I also have had many informal discussions with officers and 
members of the group. I have found these opportunities invaluable for the purpose 
of workine together on problems of joint concern in order to achieve our cornmon 
al -~ improved services for the Plind. 
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August 12, 1957 


Mr, Jack Swager, President 
Qmaha Association for the Blind 
2709 Leavenworth Street 

Omaha, Nebraska 


Dear Mr, Swager: 


I was somewhat amazed recently at a conversation that I heard and which I 
subsequently understand that you have heard, in which it was claimed that a 
number of organizations and agencies in the country are resisting the efforts 
ef blind people to organize, I just can't quite understand why this should 
ever be done. I suppose probably that my lack of understanding is because 
of the very good relationships this agency has always had with the organized 
blind people of the state of Nebraska, As you well know, the cooperation 
between this agency and the Omaha Association for the Blind, as well as 

this agency and the other organizations for the blind in the state, namely; 
The Council of the Blind, The Lincoln Braille Club, and the Nebraska State 
Association of Workers for the Blind, as well as the parents of blind children 
has always been very, very, warm and cordial, Certainly this agency would 
not have been able to make the progress that it has without the help and 
assistance of all the organizations for and of, the blind in the state of 
Nebraska. I would dislike very much, the idea of having to try to develop 

a satisfactory program for the blind in the state of Nebraska without the 
very considerable help that I know I can depend upon getting from the organi- 
zations of the blind in the state, 


Please be assured of this agency's willingness and intention of always and 
in everyway possible, carrying out the thesis that we can progress in the 
interest of the blind only be close cooperation, and we certainly believe 
that when blind people organize together to help themselves, it certainly 
is helpful to any group or agency interested in the same ultimate goals. 


CF 
Please express my best wishes to your membership of the Omaha Association for 
the Blind, I will look forward to visiting with you at one of your meetings 
sometime in September or October, 


Most eptalty v 4 A 
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Mrs. Esther Taylor 
219 North 16th Street 
Kansas City, Kansas 


APPRECIATION 


On the occasion of your relinquishing your responsibilities as President 
of the Kansas Association for the Blind, I wish to formally extend the 
sincere appreciation of this agency and myself personally for the 

splendid co-operation displayed by yourself and the Association toward 

the Division of Services for the Blind, This spirit of co-operation which 
has existed between the Association and the Division was contimued and 
strengthened during your period of office and will, I am sure, persist 
under your successors, 


It is my feeling that we have reason to be very pleased with the excellent 
relationship which exists between our two organizations, This spirit of 
teamwork is most important, particularly because it contributes to progress 
in our efforts to improve the welfare of our blind citizens which is our 
mutual goal. The close communication which exists between our two groups 


which results in free exchange of recommendations, interpretations, etc., 
should contime to be fostered and extended, This agency will continue 

to confer regularly with representatives of the Association, and seek 

your counsel and assistance, This you have given readily in the past with 
excellent results to the furtherance of the official program for the benefit 
of visually handicapped residents of our state, 


I am pleased to inform you that our most recent co-operative effort which 

is along the line of a joint public education program is progressing most _ 
satisfactorily and although it is still in the planning stage gives promise 

of being fruitful. We will need to begin our joint planning soon for legisla- 
tion to be presented to the 1958 session of the state legislature, The new 
"council" meeting will be in October and will bring together other agencies 
interested in the visually handicapped persons in addition to the Association 
and the Division. This group which was sponsored by both of our organizations 
may develop into a very valuable clearing house for problems with which we 

are concerned, 


e | 

A 

, Ways 

Harry 3. Hayes 4 Director, Services for the Blind 
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These letters and statements of state officials bear witness to the ac. 
complishments of organizations of the blind in the consultative process within 
the states. Notwithstanding, organizations of the blind are still not consulted, 
either regularly or irregularly, by the administrators of federal programs for 
the blind. Nor are blind organizations yet consulted on any basis in many 
states, or with sufficient regularity in most states. 


Legislative Achievements of Organizations of the Blind. 





Programs for the blind have come more and more to depend upon public 
funds and to be shaped by federal, state and municipal laws and ordinances, 
Many organizations of the blind have one or another form of legislative commit. 
tee. Meetings are frequently devoted to discussions of pending bills, or exis. 
ting laws, to explore the various issues and formulate policies. The statewide 
and national organizations at their annual conventions have adopted resolutions 
that set forth their legislative goals. Out of all these activities directed toward 
improving legislation affecting the blind have come many improvements in pro- 


grams for the blind. 


It is not practicable in this report to set forth the record of legislative 
accomplishments of the local and statewide organizations affiliated with the 
National Federation. In Nevada, for example, the state legislature has enac- 
ted laws creating state programs for the blind that were almost entirely the 
outcome of work done by the Nevada Federation of the Blind and the National 
Federation. In many other states, organizations of the blind have contributed 
very substantially to the laws enacted. Outstanding among such states are 
Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, California, Wisconsin, Oklahoma and Kansas 
The Kansas Association of the Blind has reported 'that the Association has 
shared responsibility for the passage of every piece of major legislation con- 
cerning the blind in the State of Kansas."' In Ohio, the organized blind cam- 
paigned for and secured a Blind Pension Act and later a Relief Law, which has 
continued in effect; an Ohio Commission Act which provided rehabilitation ser- 
vices similar to those later incorporated in federal legislation; a Readers' Act 
for College Students and a State White Cane Law. At the same time the Ohio 
organizations of the blind were instrumental in securing the Randolph-Sheppard 
Act and title X of the Social Security Act. 


Legislation sought by organizations of the blind has encompassed vir- 
tually all programs affecting the blind. Blind organizations have sought direct 
aid and pensions; increased appropriations to programs for the blind; liberali- 
zation of the various needs tests formulated in aid programs; schools for the 


blind, orientation centers, provisions for higher education, and expanded rehe- 


a 


bilitation services; employment opportunities in civil service; vending stand 
and other laws designed to assist the blind to establish themselves in business 
various deductions and exemptions in property and income tax laws; many 
varieties of occupational laws, extending license and other privileges to the 


blind; readers' funds to assist blind students in high schools and universities 
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placement officers for the blind to be included among the employment serv- 
ices of a State; laws to assure the blind the right to vote and to govern how 
the blind may vote; and various travel laws to protect and assist the move- 
ment of the blind. 


Direction and organization has been provided for this diverse state 
and local legislative activity of organizations of the blind through the in- 
fluence of the National Federation and its annual conventions. In recent 
years, the state affiliates have increasingly shaped their state programs to 
incorporate the views formulated at the annual conventions of the National 
Federation. These state organizations have in turn shaped the legislative 
goals sought by the local organizations. In some cases, this has been an 
articulated and deliberate effort to put into effect proposals determined by 
the National Federation to offer the greatest benefit to the blind. 


The legislation that set up programs for the blind in Nevada included 
many provisions drafted pursuant to National Federation convention resolu- 
tions for the deliberate purpose of providing state programs with so-called 
model legislation. The White Cane Law affords another example of a uniform 
law. The movement for a White Cane Law, giving to the blind a right of way, 
started in many different localities stimulated largely by organizations of 
the blind working together with Lions clubs. In 1944, the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania ruled that a blind man who had fallen into an unguarded side- 
walk was prevented from recovering damages by reason of his contributory 
negligence in not having used a cane or other protective travel device. 
Thereupon, the legislative committee of the National Federation drafted a 
Uniform White Cane Law designed not merely to make the White Cane a right- 
of-way symbol, but also to define standards of conduct that would prevent 
charges of contributory negligence against blind travelers. The Natioanl Fed- 
eration -sponsored Uniform’ White Cane Law has been adopted in all states. 


Most of the legislative activity of the National Federation has been 
exerted on the National level and in respect to bills in Congress. The for- 
mation of the Federation was itself catalyzed largely by the crisis in state 
aid programs brought on by the imposition of the needs tests contained in the 
1939 Amendments of the Social Security Act. Accordingly, the first major 
legislative effort of the National Federation was directed to safeguarding the 
states in their right to determine the standards of income and resources 
that should apply in their blind -aid programs without losing federal support, 
and to secure provisions in the federal law minimizing the onerous effects 
of the means test. In 1948, Congress unanimously passed an amendment to 
title X of the Social Security Act that would have permitted any state to 
exempt $40 per month of the earned income of a blind aid recipient. This 
bill was pocket - vetoed by President Truman, acting upon the recommen- 
dations of officials in the Federal Security Agency. Two years later, Con- 
gress amended title X to include a mandatory $50 exemption of earnings 
for every blind - aid recipient. 


The federal administrators of blind aid programs, despite the 1950 


40216 O—59—pt. 2——9 
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amendment of the means test, continued to exercise their earlier bias in 
favor of an absolute and unmodified means test. They construed the 1950 
amendment not to apply if the blind recipient had dependents receiving aid. 
under any of the Categorial programs. Thus if a blind parent had earnings 
of $50, the federal administrators ruled that this $50 had to be considered 
to reduce the aid-to-dependent-children of his dependent child. Congress, 
at the behest of the National Federation of the Blind, corrected this narrow 
application of the law in the 1952 Amendments of the Social Security Act, by 
providing that the $50 exemption of earnings of any blind aid recipient shall 
not be considered a resource of any other person receiving public assistance, 
Likewise, a restrictive federal definition of net earnings was broadened ag 
a result of Congressional pressure which originated with the National Fed- 
eration. 


The National Federation's efforts to liberalize the means test, though 
only partially successful to this date, nevertheless have brought about im- 
portant gains for the blind which constitute an achievement that is assisting 
many blind persons in their struggle for release from dependence on public 
assistance. 


Another area of national legislation in which the Federation has 
exerted its influence to improve conditions of the blind is that of rehabili- 
tation. During World War II the National Federation supported efforts to 
broaden the scope of rehabilitation services by including physical restora- 
tion services, the furnishing of equipment and tools needed by the rehabili- 
tant, and placement in a job as well as training for a job. These efforts 
reached success with enactment of the Barden-La Follette Act in 1943. In 
1954, the National Federation again supported the strenghthening of the 
rehabilitation programs. In particular it sought features in the law that 
would confine sheltered workshops to use as training facilities in the reha- 
bilitation process, Again, though organizations of the blind have been in- 
fluential and have brought about important improvements in rehabilitation 
legislation, the objectives of organizations of the blind are only partially 
reflected in the law. There still remain important steps to be taken to 
place a sufficient emphasis in rehabilitation legislation upon placement of 
the blind in competitive employment. 


The National Federation has long worked toward the inclusion of 
disability benefits in the Social Security laws. In 1943-1945, these bene- 
fits were a part of the Wagner - Murray - Dingel Bill to broaden the social 
security laws. Various bills supported by the Federation in subsequent years 
contributed to the enactment in 1950 of the program for aid to permanently 
and totally disabled persons. Early in the ly>u's the National Federation 
supported the "'disability freeze''and later the payment of cash benefits to 
disabled persons 


The 1948 amendment of the Civil Service law to prevent discrimi- 
nation in appointments on grounds of physical handicaps was largely the 
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outgrowth of a National Federation legislative effort. In 1942 the Federa- 
tion orginated a bill to prohibit discrimination in appointments to civil 
service on account of blindness. Bills for this purpose were introduced 

in Congress unsuccessfully until 1948. During the war years, many of 

the barriers against employment of the blind in civil service were lowered. 
After the war, when good vision requirements were again applied with 
traditional severity, the necessity for this legislation became more ap- 
parent. In 1948 the legislation preventing discrimination, broadened to 
cover all physical handicaps, was enacted as an amendment to the Civil 


Service laws. 


Other federal legislation that has been supported by the National 
Federation has included the several federal tax exemption and deduction 
laws, the laws authorizing medical research on blindness, and numerous 
appropriation statutes and other acts directing federal funds in support of 
programs for the blind. 


Needless to say, the record of achievement in legislative activity, 
to be complete, must take cognizance of bills that have been defeated as 
well as those that have been passed. 


In 1946 an attempt was made to repeal the blind aid program in 
title X and to lump this blind aid with all forms of public assistance ina 
single program for the destitute. This was defeated. Efforts to destroy 
the opportunities for independent operation of vending stands under ine 
Randolph-Sheppard Act have been defeated in 1946 and 1951. Efforts to 
wipe out the Missouri and Pennsylvania pension programs for the blind 
have been defeated again and again. 


The over-all goal of the legislative efforts of the Nationa) Federa- 
tion of the Blind has been to increase opportunties for independence and 
self-support. The minimization of the means test, the exemption of earn- 
ings, the increase in the amount of the grant--all are provisions designed 
not merely more adequately to relieve the distress of poverty, but further 
to make possible and facilitate transition from the relief rolls to self-sup- 
port. In rehabilitation we have sought provisions reducing administrative 
tendencies to shunt the blind into sheltered employment and emphasizing 
their placement in competitive professions and occupations. With regard 
to the vending stand program, our efforts have uniformly been directed to 
maintaining it as a system of opportunities for independent livelihood free 
from custodial controls and sheltered employment conceptions. 
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CHAPTER V 


OPPOSITION TO ORGANIZATIONS OF THE BLIND 


Opposition to organizations of the blind has taken a variety of forms 
and has come from a variety of sources. Its purpose has always been to 
prevent, intimidate, or destroy, in one way or another, the free and inde- 
pendent organization of the blind. 


This opposition is the product of the different and conflicting attitudes 
that exist toward programs for the blind. Especially at the present time, 
opposition has been intensified by reason of the tremendous recent advances 
made by organizations of the blind in their own growth and in incorporating 
their own attitudes in programs for the blind. 


The bills before this Committee seek to curtail the manifestation of 
this opposition through government agencies. Officers and employees engaged 
in federally supported programs for the blind hold an extraordinary power 
over the lives of their clients. This power should not be enlisted to prevent, 
harass, intimidate, destroy, or interfere with the voluntary organization of 
the blind. No blind person should be prevented by the persuasion of any of- 
ficer or employee in any federally supported program for the blind from join- 
ing, or exercising his own free and independent will in respect to any organi- 
zation of the blind. Accordingly, Section 2 of the bills before this Committee 
reads as follows: 


"No officer or employee of any Federal, State, or other agency con- 
cerned with the administration of any program for the aid or rehabilitation 
of the blind to which Federal funds have been contributed shall exert the in- 
fluence of his office or position against the right of the blind to join organi- 
zations of the blind. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall 
adopt such regulations and shall condition Federal grants to State or other 
programs for the blind on such terms as will prevent the exertion of any 
such influence against self-expression of the blind through organizations of 
the blind." 


In the present chapter the need for this provision will be emphasized by 
demonstrating, first, the kind of power that officers and employees in federally 
supported programs for the blind hold over the lives of their clients; and, 
second, how this power has recently been used in specific instances to prevent 
and interfere with organizations of the blind. 
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In introducing his bill to protect the right of the blind to self-expres- 
sion through organizations of the blind, Senator Kennedy stated in 1957: "Ad- 
ministrators and workers in welfare programs for the blind possess unusual 
power to control the lives and influence the conduct of their clients.'' This 
isa fact well known to all blind persons, and experienced by countless thousands. 


Blind people are especially susceptible to the persuasion of those who 
iminister programs for the blind. One who has sustained a loss regarded 
as completely disabling is not likely to muster the spirit to resist the advice 
or wishes of paternalistic agency personnel. His energy is likely to be con- 
centrated upon the many adjustments which he must make to his difficult 
condition. The agencies can supply him with indispensable aids and comforts, 
such as talking books, Braille watches, and techniques of Braille and travel. 
fhe becomes sufficiently well-adjusted to aspire to a job, he must depend up- 
onthe agencies for training and for supplying the requisite equipment and tools. 
The agencies are in a position to give or withhold these services at will. If the 
blind person is placed in a vending stand or sheltered shop, the agencies can 
advance, or retard, or even remove him, as they see fit. If he wishes a job in 
competitive private employment, he often finds that he will not be considered 
without the recommendation of the agency. His spirit is chastened and subdued 
by the obstacles which confront him on every hand, and what economic security 
he may possess is precarious and subject to his remaining in the good graces of 
his benefactors. This situation confers upon agency personnel vast power to 
influence the lives and conduct of their clients. 


Not only are the blind peculiarly susceptible to persuasion from agency 
workers, but agency workers in turn are peculiarly equipped to do the persuad- 
ing. For the most part, the workers in agency programs (as pointed out in 
Chapter 2) harbor a custodial and paternalistic attitude toward their clients. 
They may withhold their services from a client who refuses to accept their dic- 
tation because they have come to believe that clients have no right to the service 
except on the terms laid down by the agency. Attitudes that apply as a matter 
of routine to a large part of the service, counsel, and advice proffered to the 
blind by agency workers are easily carried over into the personal life of the 
client. Agency workers have been known to forbid marriage, to persuade their 
clients to be sterilized, to require the sale of a home, to discourage advance- 
ment to higher education, even to advise against seeking competitive employ- 
ment, Instances of pressure in the matter of joining organizations of the blind 
are frequent and striking. 


The dictates of an agency worker, quite aside from the attitudes of 
either the worker or the client, are frequently weighted with overwhelming 
economic force, For the worker in a sheltered shop, the stand operator ina 
tightly controlled vending stand program, the recipient of blind aid whose 
only remaining resource lies in the blind aid program, it takes more than 
average courage and independence to hold out against the persuasion of the 
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agency worker. Resistance often involves a degree of sacrifice on the 
part of the blind person and his friends that none can rightly ask and few can 
practically carry out. 


The workers in the sheltered shops and the operators of vending 
stands are particularly vulnerable to agency pressure. In Colorado, for ex- 
ample, some of the vending stand operators and shop workers were among 
the first to yield to agency blandishments and threats, and to give aid and com. 
fort to the Colorado agency for the blind in its attacks on the organized blind 
movement. In California, the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, the licens- 
ing agency for the vending stand program, has managed to take over the 
association of blind vending stand operators and convert it into what can only 
be described as a ''company union", the instrument of agency policies. The 
independent members of the association were forced to withdraw and forma 
separate organization in which the true feelings of the independent blind might 
find expression. 


You may wish to examine this letter sent to a blind worker in a light- 
house in Florida by the executive director on behalf of the board of directors: 
"It is felt that for a long period you have, by act and utterance, both within 
and without the Lighthouse, displayed extreme disloyalty to the Lighthouse. 
You have, numerous times, been publicly critical of Lighthouse management, 
both generally and in a personal degree.... You have not at any time pub- 
licly acknowledged the many benefits afforded you as an employee in the 
Workshop. You have displayed an arrogance all out of proportion that has re- 
sulted in a disturbing of your fellow workers. ... You have consistently 
failed to govern yourself in accordance with all the facts concerning your em- 
ployment. This letter, then, is to inform you that from the date hereof you 
shall be considered on probation for a period of thirty days in consequence of 
your past actions and utterances. Any further evidence of disloyalty upon 
your part and a twisting of facts in your public utterances shall cause your 
summary dismissal from employment at the Lighthouse and bar you from fu- 
ture employment." 


When an agency threatens to bar a blind person from future employ- 
ment, the threat is not an idle one. The difficulties that confront a blind per- 
son seeking employment, even under the most favorable auspices, are great 
indeed. Given active agency disapproval, a blind person's chances of se- 
curing employment, at least within the area served by the agency, are dras- 
tically reduced. 


A few recent instances of interference with organization of the blind 
by workers in federally supported programs for the blind illustrate the need 
for Section 2 of the bills before this Committee: 


1. In North Carolina, the executive head of the State Commission for the 
Blind, in an effort to discredit the North Carolina Federation of the Blind, 
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recently perpetrated a breach of public trust and violation of confidentiality 

by releasing official summaries of case material concerning two former 

blind clients who had become active in the state federation, The material 

thus exploited contained detailed information of a highly personal character, 
the secrecy of which is a sacred trust and canon of professional ethics, That 
the head of a state agency should have used such tactics reveals the deter- 
mination of this man to adopt whatever weapons may come to hand to interfere 
with organizations of the blind, 


Mrs, Marie Boring, the President of the North Carolina Federation of 
the Blind, in a report a year ago to the convention of the National Federation, 
had these things to say about the opposition of the North Carolina State Commis- 
sion for the Blind; "Their attitude is that we are not qualified to decide our 
own destiny, to speak for ourselves in our own behalf. They call us neurotics, 
rabble-rousers, and troublemakers because we have organized for the pur- 
pose of encouraging blind citizens to take a more active part in American so0- 
ciety, '' 


Because confidential files were violated on this occasion, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare was persuaded to investigate, The 
Department found a violation of confidentiality--but the only steps taken to 
prevent recurrences of such violations were the following. Miss Mary E, 
Switzer, Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, after the investigation, wrote the National 
Federation: "In order to prevent such a situation from arising again, we have 
requested and received written assurance from the Commission to the effect 
that no confidential information concerning vocational rehabilitation clients 
will be released except with the client's consent, other than in those situations 
where release is clearly authorized by the State agency's regulations, with- 
out first obtaining advice from the appropriate State legal official that the dis- 
closure in question would be authorized under the State's regulations, or, 
where compliance with a Federal regulation is in question, from this office," 


Neither the Department of Health, Education and Welfare nor the North 
Carolina State Commission were abashed or concerned by the efforts made by 
the executive head of the North Carolina program to discredit and embarrass 
the organization of the blind, Both were concerned only with the violation of 
confidentiality that had occurred in the pursuit of this effort to discredit and 
harass the organization, 


The attacks upon the North Carolina Federation by the executive head 
of the State Commission and by others in the Commission's employ have not 
been limited to efforts to discredit the organization and thereby discourage 
both the blind and the sighted from lending it support, When the North Caro- 
lina Federation sponsored a credit union, the State Commission for the Blind 
interceded in opposition, The Credit Union Division of the North Carolina 
State Government was told by the State Commission that it would be a grave 
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mistake to grant a credit union license to the federation-sponsored group, 
that the North Carolina Federation did not cooperate with the State Commis- 
sion, that the blind did not need the services of a credit union, that blind peop. 
le are a poor credit risk anyway, that the North Carolina Federation was 
seeking by means of the credit union to set up vending stands in competition 
with those operated by the State Commission. These falsehoods did not suc- 
ceed in their purpose, and the North Carolina Federation is presently conduct- 
ing an outstandingly successful credit union, The argument of the Commission, 
however, did reflect the opposition of the officers and employees of the North 
Carolina State Commission toward independent organization of the blind of 
North Carolina, 


When the North Carolina Federation sought access to minutes of the 
State Commission, made public by law, this was denied, The executive head 
of the Commission argued that blind people are "naturally suspicious, "' since 
their loss of sight cuts them off from eighty percent of normal contact with 
the world, and that the Federation was an oryanization of disrepute and was 
working for policies not approved by the State Commission, The North Caro- 
lina Federation obtained access to the records of the State Commission only 
after resort to the Courts, 


In such an atmosphere of antagonism on the part of the state agency 
toward independent organization of the blind, frequent occasions of agency 
employee exertion of influence against such organization have occurred and 
doubtless will continue to occur unless some step is taken to prevent it, 


2. In Texas, the director of the State Commission for the Blind recently 
intervened directly to block affiliation with the National Federation of the 
Blind--or even the discussion of affiliation--by the blind people of Texas, In 
a letter read before a meeting of the organized blind of Houston, the agency 
official condemned the National Federation of the Blind, grossly maligned the 
members of the Houston organization, and went so far as to issue a threat 
against the livelihood of a vending stand operator who had dared to voice his 
approval of affiliation with the National Federation of the Blind. 


This letter addressed to the president of the Houston Chapter of the 
Texas Federation of the Blind, and read at the meeting of that organization, 
signed by the Executive Director of the Texas State Commission for the Blind, 
is precisely the kind of exertion of influence against the present bills are 
directed, The letter read as follows: 


"Dear Mr. Keith: Information has recently come to me to the effect 
that a meeting is to be called by the Houston Chapter of the Texas Federation 
for the Blind for Friday evening, November 2nd, for the purpose of voting on 
the question as to whether or not the local chapter would affiliate with the 
National Federation of the Blind, 
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In the interest of the blind of this state, I want every member of your 
organization to know that I do not in any manner endorse the National Federa- 
tion and its policies, Last week in Denver, while attending the National Re- 
habilitation Association meeting, the Council of Executives of Agencies for the 
Blind went on record against the practices and policies used by the National 
Federation and established a committee within its organization to supply in- 
formation to any state where there was an attempt to organize the state in 
behalf of the National Federation of the Blind. 


"I want everyone to know that I whole-heartedly approve of the action 
taken by this national organization of Executive Directors, It was definitely 
proved at this meetinging that the policies used by the National Federation for 
the Blind had retarded the work of the blind for at least 25 years, We do not 
need any national organization to tell Texas how to run its program, If you 
want to investigate the work for the blind in this state or have it done, then I 
suggest that you write to the Legislative Chairman of the Interim Committee 
of the State Legislature requesting them to make an investigation of the work 
for the blind in this state, if in your opinion, you think that all programs are 
not being administered satisfactorily, This Legislative Committee of the 
State Legislature has the authority to act on matters of this kind, and again | 
reiterate, we do not need people from out-of-state coming down here and 
telling us how to run our program, 


"If you want to wreck the work for the blind in this state, then you fol- 
low the recommendations as outlined by Mr. Moody, one of our stand opera- 
tors, Ihave seen some of the letters which he has written to the various 
states, and his statement says, 'At present, the Houston Federation is inde- 
pendent of NFB, We are, however, considering the possibility of affiliation 
with that organization,’ Mr, Moody is myfrend, but nevertheless I do not 
concur in his thinking and the only reason that he is vitally interested is for 
the sole purpose of getting absolute control of the equipment which is in his 
stand and not have any supervisory assistance from this agency, 


"Mr, Moody has a right to his opinion, but I want everyone to know 
that if Mr, Moody does not like the way the stand program is being operated 
in this state, there are thousands of other blind people who would give every- 
thing to have the stand which he has and would never gripe because they have 
to pay a small agency fee, 


"This letter is not to be construed by any blind person in this state to 
mean that this agency would deny any service to any blind person becpuse he 
belongs to the National Federation for the Blind, We intend to give the service 
that is needed to any blind person, if he is eligible, but that does not mean 
that this agency is in favor in any manner of the practices and policies of the 
National Federation for the Blind because we are not, Respectfully submitted, 
Lon Alsup,"' 
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This high-handed action by the Texas Agency director explains the 
following excerpts from a statement recently adopted by the Board of Directors 
of the Dallas Chapter of the Lone Star State Federation of the Blind, affiliate 
of the National Federation: ''The independent blind men and women of Texas 
are organized for the protection and further development of their right to live 
normal and useful lives and to make a place for themselves in society. One 
of the most serious obstacles to be overcome is the negative attitude toward 
this movement by some of the workers for the blind in both local and state 
agencies.... They (agency workers) claim that this unfortunate class of in- 
dividuals (the blind) must have sighted supervision in obtaining employment 
as well as in solving other problems of life. The workers for the blind who be- 
long to the class described above use their position and influence to prevent the 
blind under their supervision from joining organized groups of the independent 
class....There are visually limited individuals under agency control in Texas 
who have been intimidated and threatened by heads of agencies if they were to 
persist in joining organized groups of independent blind....'"' 


In light of the open opposition by the Executive Director of the Texas 
State program to organization of independent groups of blind persons, accounts 
such as the following description of the early organizational activities of the in- 
dependent blind chapter in Fort Worth are typical and understandable: 


"The State Agency group, who formed their organization previous to 
ours, tried to keep us from organizing, saying we were holding secret meet- 
ings in our homes, and every objection was raised to keep us out. They even 
called different individuals over the phone, trying to confuse them, and anger 
them so much that they would become disheartened and give up. The higher 
officials threatened those that had stands, telling them that their stands would 
be taken away from them if they joined the N.F.B. In spite of this confusion, 
however, our ten members remained true and loyal for the organization. The 
State group seemed to be frightened. We believe they thought we would start 
a mysterious movement against them, and there were things which they did 
not care to be brought into the open." 


3. In Colorado during recent years, the director of the state agency for 
the blind has used his office as headquarters for a systematic campaign of hos- 
tility and vilification against the State Federation of the Blind and the National 


Federation. Among other things, he issued a report to the Governor and Legisla- 


ture of Colorado which consisted largely of an incoherent assault upon the 
organized blind and upon the survey which the National Federation carried out 
in that state at the request (and with the thanks and praise) of the Governor 

of Colorado. The Colorado state agency director, or some of his subordinates, 
issued and had published a letter condemning the Colorado Federation of the 
Blind, and asking the Colorado Federation "for the good of the Blind Program to 
mind your own personal business in the future''. The agency head had this letter 
signed by 17 blind shop workers in the agency program. Of these Mr. William 
Wood, President of the Colorado Federation of the Blind, has reported 
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as follows: 


"|, Those who purported to sign the letter were shop workers, the 
livelihood of each of whom was entirely dependent on the whimsical and arbi- 
trary power of the agency director, Each of them knew that the director could 
dismiss them at will, change their assignments to their disadvantage, or re- 
duce their income. Each of them knew that the director was entirely capable 
of taking such punitive action, Despite all this, relatively few shop workers 
were induced to sign the letter. What could be more courageous than the 

stand of all the others who might have signed but did not? As a matter of 

fact, several of the 17 workers, who felt compelled at different times to sign 
whatever was sent down from the agency office, have secretly continued their 


membership in the C,F.B," 


4. In Arkansas, an agency director has recently, by his own proud admis- 
sion, been extremely active in circulating, if not in manufacturing, opposition 
to the National Federation and its Arkansas affiliate, Beyond his continous 
efforts atintimidation of the blind of Arkansas, he has crossed state lines to 
harass and disrupt the efforts of blind people in Utah to affiliate with the 
National Federation, 


As a consequence of this outspoken and active antagonism on the part 
of the agency director, organization in Arkansas has proceeded under con- 
stant agency fire, The president of the Arkansas Federation has reported 
that "the course of the development of the Arkansas Federation has been, and 
is still being, greatly impeded by the fear on the part of a great many blind 
of Arkansas to join the organization lest their means of support for themselves 
and their families be disrupted,'' A president of a local Arkansas chapter has 
reported: "It seems that we have more than our share of difficulties to over- 
come and if we ever have to disband for any reason we will go down fighting 
and will then still be loyal to the National Federation of the Blind, It is being 
made mighty hard for us to make a go of our chapter for our opposition in 
this state seems to me to be better organized and more determined to destroy 
the Federation than it is in any other place I know, They do not seek or need 
a reason to oppose us but of course they land on most anything and build it up 
to appear to be a reason, We as a group approve the bill that Mr. Kennedy 
has introduced one hundred per cent and we know that it ought to be enacted 
into law and so does a large majority of the blind of this state feel the same as 
we do but that is not supposed to count for the majority of the blind of this 
state seldom if ever is considered about anything in Arkansas, We can fur- 
nish several incidents here by the blind in our own chapter where our oppo- 
sition has violated every right of the blind in order to hurt some individual, "' 


5. In Florida, the head of the State Council for the Blind has recently 
Systematically and continuously attacked the Florida Federation and the Na- 
tional Federation through circulars to stand operators and others, through 
agents who have appeared before public bodies to oppose the issuance of fund 
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raising licenses, through destroying the job security of at least one Florida 
Federation leader, and through various other less public devices. 


6. In Mississippi, an organizing campaign for the National Federation 


conducted by George Card, then National Federation Vice-President, and Eilee; 


Pendleton, a member of the Alabama Federation, was recently defeated throug 
the exertions of agency heads in Mississippi, Arkansas, and Colorado. The 
story is told in Mr. Card's report to the National Federation membership: 


"Tl had written Noel Price, Superintendent of Mississippi Industries 
for the Blind, which is one of the better sheltered workshops in the country, 
It employs about 120 blind workers and pays most of them fairly decent wages, 
The catch, of course, is that the state rehabilitation agency uses it as an 
casy way out and makes no real effort to make other placements in industry, 
Price is unquestionably an able administrator and a kindly, sympathetic em- 
ployer, but he has been worked over thoroughly by Kumpe and Simmons and 
seems to be in deadly fear of the Federation, I obtained a letter of introdw- 
tion from the Director of the Wisconsin agency which conducts our state work- 
slop, stating that he knew me to be a man of rectitude and that the N,F,B, 
affiliate in Wisconsin had never done anything to damage either the workshop 
or the other programs, I had requested a Monday morning interview with 
Price, He received me politely but told me almost at once that he had asked 
several others to sit in, In a few minutes three blind men appeared--George 
Cantin, the debonair English teacher from the state school; Ray Williams, a 
blind lawyer who had been Chief of Rehabilitation Services to the Blind since 
last September, and a piano-tuning teacher from the school. After the ameni- 
ties were over we got down to cases and the atmosphere seemed friendly and 
relaxed, We had started at about ten and when twelve O'clock came they sent 
out for sandwiches so that we could continue--which we did until after two, I 
was certainly grilled but in the most courteous manner possible, Cantin and 
Williams had been well coached by somebody, 


"After we broke up, with everyone still in good humor, I engaged a 
meeting room for the following evening and spent the rest of Monday and all 
day Tuesday making personal calls, Most of the stand operators were quite 


outspoken in their advocacy of an organization, Others were more cagey and 
noncommittal, 


"IT had expected about eighteen or twenty to show up at my meeting but 
the room was packed to the doors and I do mean packed, We learned the next 
day that Price had called the shop workers together and read them letters 
from both Kumpe and Kline, He urged them to attend the meeting and settle 
the matter of forming an organization once and for all. He did not tell them 
how to settle it but later his foreman did--very explicitely, They were in- 
structed to kill any proposal that might be made--no matter what it was, Mr. 
Smith met everyone at the door and talked earnestly with each for a couple of 
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minutes. 


'] should have said that both Harvey Webb and Ray Penix had written 
, number of friends in the Jackson area, urging them to help me, Cantin 
gave me a very fine introduction, as one whom he had come to know and re- 
spect as a ‘real Southern gentleman,"' After this tongue-in-cheek performance 
I said we would start with dessert and introduced Eileen, She made a crack- 
ing good little speech and then I began my talk, I sincerely believe I never 
made a better speech and I certainly never had a less responsive audience, 
Darlene said they sat attentive but grim-faced throughout, Neither Cantin, 
Eileen nor I received a single handclap during the evening. 


"All the agency brass was present except Price himself, who was well 
represented, A lady from Welfare sat where she could watch everyone in the 
room and took copious notes, 


“When it was finally over, (and no one had left), Cantin took charge 
and asked if anyone cared to make a motion, Several were made by our 
friends, but the opposition strategy immediately became apparent, Each 
time a meaningful motion was made, Cantin permitted confusing and distort- 
ing amendment and each time it led to a parliamentary impasse, Finally he 
leta motion come to a vote, "It is the sense of this meeting that, at some 
future time, the formation of a local organization of the blind may become ad- 
visable," Cantin called for those in favor to raise their right hand, Every- 
one was acutely aware that his vote would be duly recorded, One blind veteran 
(a piano tuner) and six utterly reckless persons whose jobs are at the mercy 
of the agencies, raised their right hands, When the number of affirmative 
votes Was announced, Cantin graciously refrained from calling for the nega- 
tive votes," 


7. A different kind of exertion against organization of the blind by an 
agency head is illustrated by the history of the Alumni Association of the Ken- 
tucky School for the Blind, organized in 1946 and still affiliated with the 
National Federation despite recent efforts on the part of an agency head and 
agency employees to interfere with the independence of this group, The story 
is told by the present President of the Alumni Association, Mr. W, R, Stringer, 
ina report to the President of the National Federation, 


Everything went along fine until we became an affiliate of the Kentucky 
Federation of the Blind, which did not please Mr, Paul J. Langan, the Su- 
perintendent of the Kentucky School for the Blind, He didn't cause us any 
major trouble until 1956, although he was putting out false propaganda about 
the Ky, Federation of the Blind year by year, Finally in 1955 we elected a 
slate of officers, the majority of whom were sympathetic with Mr, Langan, 
They immediately had the question of separating the Alumni Association from 
its affiliation with the Federation, but it was defeated in the 1955 Assembly, 

By the time our 1956 meeting came around he and his teachers, employees, 
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and a few others were determined to make the Alumni Association discontinue 
its affiliation with the Ky. Federation and we were bombarded with all kinds 
of dirty propaganda about the Federation, I was selected by our group who 
were loyal Federation supporters to run for president, Mr, Langan, the 
Superintendent, appeared before the Assembly and told us that if we didn't 
vote to separate from the Federation we could not hold any more meetings at 
the school and that he would dissolve the old Alumni Association and organize 
another Alumni Association that would not affiliate with any other organization, 
When the vote was finally counted we defeated the motion by seventy-five to 
forty-five. He organized another Alumni Association and then it was that we 
became incorporated before they could, All but one of the Blind teachers and 
all the blind employees at the school belong to the Langan organization and, 
this being the case, they have kept us from getting permission from the Board 
of Education to hold any more meetings at the school. Mr. Langan resigned 
and Mr. L.P, Howser, former Principal, is now Superintendent, Mr, 
Howser is very gracious and does not have anything against the Federation, 
but the teachers and employees won't cooperate with him for our group to meet 
there, We hold our meetings in a church near the school as most of our mem- 
bers come to the Reunion--a compromise, to try to keep every one happy," 


This entire topic of agency opposition to the independent organization 
of the blind is well summarized in a statement made earlier this year by the 
president of a blind club, affiliated with the National Federation, located in 
Shreveport, Louisiana: 


"We have felt pressure from time to time from individuals, organiza- 
tions, and government departments indicating their opposition to an attempt 
by the blind to organize, This has been an old experience for many of us, 
dating back as far as school days, when we were frequently reminded by those 
in charge that they knew everything that was best for us, That same refrain 
has come down to the present time from such groups as the Welfare, the 
workers for the blind, etc.,etc, Many of us are thankful that we have lived 
to see the day in which there exists an organization on the city, state and na- 
tional leyels which is cohesive and strongly knit, and can speak with a voice 
that origizates with the blind of the country, and can express authoritatively 
their feelings, desires, and needs," 


The foregoing represents a sampling of the pressures that officers and 
employees in federally supported programs have exerted against organizations 
of the blind in recent months, These pressures have been mounting with the 
growth of organizations of the blind, At present, they threaten to mount high- 
er and to become more disruptive unless corrective action is taken, Section 
2 of the bills before this Committee will provide the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare with the directive and the authority that is needed, 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONSULTATION WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF 
ORGANIZATIONS OF THE BLIND 


Section 1] of the bills before this Committee is intended to bring about r« 
ular and systematic consultation with representatives of organizations of the blind 
the formulation and execution of federally supported programs for the blind. 


Section 1 of the Bill reads as follows: 


‘In the formulation, administration and execution of programs for the 
id and rehabilitation of the blind, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall to the fullest extent practicable consult and advise with author- 
ized representatives of organizations of the blind, and shall, in developing 
and recommending policies and procedures to state agencies, take such steps 
as may be appropriate to encourage such agencies to consult with authorized 
representatives of organizations of the blind in the formulation, administration, 
and execution of any state program for the aid and rehabilitation of the blind to 


which federal funds are contributed." 
The importance of enacting this section into law will be apparent from 


n examination of the following tepics; 
The need for consultation, 


Il. The lack of consultation to date. 


Ill, Specific objectives sought to be achieved by congultation. 


Need for consultation 





Need for consultation in the administrative process in general. From 


the earliest development of administrative procedures, consultation with af- 
The report of the Attorney 





tected groups has been an accepted practice, 
General's Committee on Administrative Procedure, printed as a Senate Doc- 


ument under date of January 29, 1941 (77th Cong. Ist Sess. Doc. No. 8) des- 
ibed the early development of consultation in administrative procedures 


"As economic and other groups in the community became organized 
and vocal, and as legislation affecting them came more and more into exis- 
tence, administrators, in contact with those upon whom their authority bore 
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turned to them for information and their point of view. Participation by these 
groups in the rule-making process is essential in order to permit administra- 
tive agencies to inform themselves and to afford adequate safeguards to pri- 
vate interests. It may be accomplished by oral or written communication and 
consultation; by especially summoned conferences; by advisory committees, 
or by hearings. Early in the present century a number of agencies appear to 
have adopted regularized consultation in connection with their rule-making 
processes....Ever since its establishment in 1913, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has regularly consulted with members of the banking world. Other agen- 
cies, among them the Securities and Exchange Commission, the United States 
Maritime Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, the 
Bituminous Coal Division, the Grain and Seed Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Bureau of Customs, the Children's Bureau and the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, have also conferred, in making rules, with the interests 
affected by them. The practice of consulting with private interests leads eas- 
ily to the establishment of temporary or permanent advisory committees drawn 
from industry. During the early years of the present century the Forest Ser- 
vice consulted with committees of stockmen, the Bureau of Biological Survey 
with committees of conservationists, and the Secretary of Agriculture with 
committees of cotton growers in setting cotton standards under the Cotton Fu- 
tures Act. In 1908 The Transportation of Explosives Act authorized the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to utilize the services of the American Railway 
Association in formulating its regulations. The Revenue Act of 1918 provided 
for a temporary Advisory Tax Board in the drafting of regulations. The Alas- 
ka Game Law of 1925 set up advisory groups to be consulted in the making of 
regulations. The Fair Labor Standards Act requires that wage orders of the 
Administrator, varying the statutory minimum-wage rates in particular indus- 


tries, shall originate with committees of employer, employee and public rep- 
resentatives."' (P. 103-104) 


During World War II the use of advisory committees as a means of 
consultation with groups affected by administrative rulings burgeoned. The in- 
dustry advisory groups used by the War Production Board at one time totalled 
625. Other government agencies often borrowed the use of the WPB commit- 
tees. The Price Control Act contained an express provision for the establish- 
ment of advisory committees.“ The OPA administrator consulted not only with 
more or less organized industry groups, but also established advisors and ad- 
visory groups for the consumer, for labor, and for veterans.° 


This development of the consultative process in administrative agencies 
has been the natural consequence of the gnowing mecessity for administrative 
rulings. Dean Roscoe Pound wrote in1941: ''Administrative rules and regula- 
tions having the force of law have become an increasingly important part of the 
every day law in nation and state. Often these rules affect interests of far more 
economic significance tovindividuals than statutes or rules of cout; ''4 Today tt 


*Footnotes follow on next page. 
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is everywhere conceded that, as stated in American Administrative Law, 

‘the authority of administrative agencies to make rules and regulations having 
statutory effect is a power of enormous consequences. In its effect upon the 
community, its exercise is of scarcely less importance than the actions of the 
legislature itself. Rules and regulations, no less than statutes, lay down pat- 
terns of conduct to which those affected must conform. nd 


With the recognition of the necessity for far-reaching administrative 
rulings, the concern of legislators and administrators has shifted from questions 
of whether such delegation of authority is desirable to how such delegation is to 
be controlled and made responsive to the public need. The same publication 
described this trend: ''The focus of inquiry has therefore shifted from the ques- 
tion of the desirability of delegation - few would dispute that today - to that of 
control. If we agree, as we must, that delegations of authority to administra- 
tive agencies are necessary, the problem then becomes largely one of safe- 
guards. From the point of view of the citizens affected, the primary safeguard 
to insure the proper exercise of powers of delegated legislation lies in the de- 
velopment of adequate procedures to be followed by the administrative process 
in the formulation of rules and regulations.... [The purpose of these pro- 
cedures] broadly speaking, has been to insure some participation to those af- 
fected by delegated legislation in the rule-making process,"' 


Few principles of democratic government are more firmly established 
or more widely recognized than this principle of the right to be heard; that is, 
the right of groups with a common interest to be consulted in the formulation 
and administration of programs directly affecting them. In the words of an 
eminent authority in public administration, Avery Leiserson: ''There are al- 
ways either formal or informal relationships between group organizations and 
official bureaucracies, Furthermore, it is perfectly clear that in the sense of 
the right to be heard, to be consulted, and to be informed in advance of the ten- 
tative basis of emerging policy determination, group participation is a funda- 
mental feature of democratic legislation and administration. “7 Another 
authority on government, David B. Truman, has pointed out that the funda- 
mental ''rules of the game'' which operate to preserve the public interest in the 
democratic process ''prescribe that individuals and groups likely to be affected 
should be consulted before governmental action is taken. Such consultation is 
inmost cases a prerequisite to the action's being accepted as 'fair'.'' Profes- 
sor Truman continues: "It is an acknowledged part of our jurisprudence, and 
the courts have been exceedingly reluctant to sustain administrative actions 
that do not provide interested parties with proper notice and an opportunity to 
be heard. Not only is the requirement of consultation likely to be more or less 
tutomatically observed by administrative agencies in order to maximize support; 
the obligation is frequently explicitly written into particular authorizing statutes 


or into laws of general application, such as the Administrative Procedures Act 
ot 1946, 


and the 


The latter, partly in consequence of the prestige of judicial processes 
» judicialization of such bodies as the Interstate Commerce Commission 

extends many of the requirements of traditional court procedure to the actions 

of administrative agencies. 18 
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Consultation with affected groups was among the first of these safe- 
guarding procedures developed by the administrative agencies. The complex- 
ity of the problems faced by administrative agencies, according to Professor 
Fuchs, made "consultation with those who are 'on the inside' virtually a neces- 
sity."' Professor Fuchs has shown that these consultative procedures have 
"grown out of the practice, to which legislative and rule making agencies have 
resorted increasingly, of receiving opinions, advice, and suggestions from group 
whom their work affects. It is inevitable, on the one hand, that such groups 
should seek to make their wishes known and, on the other hand, that gfficials 
should turn to them for information upon the problems to be solved."' 


The principle of group representation and consultation finds expression 
in the structure of government, as Professor Leiserson has noted, "When an 
agency is created to benefit a special category of citizens, or to promote the 
welfare of a group having some specified interest or attribute in common." 
These are the so-called clientele agencies, organized not on the basis of a 
function serving all categories of citizens, as exemplified by a public library or 
fire department, but rather one serving the needs and problems of a specific 


group. The purpose and authority of such government agencies have been describe: 


by Don K, Price in an authoritative essay on ''Democratic Administration": 
"Most administrative policies, however, do not touch the public as a whole. Ad- 
ministrative agencies are, therefore, usually more interested in the opinion of 
one or another special group that is principally affected by their programs. The 
formal advisory committee is one means of keeping in touch with such opinion... 
The relationship between the agency and the affected interests, however, will 
not depend primarily on such procedures or even on the existence of formal 
machinery for consultation. Far more important will be the degree of public 
support for the purpose of the agency, the effectiveness of its organization and 
operations, and the cohesiveness of the private interests and their willingness 
to cooperate with government. If these conditions are favorable, a governmental 
agency may be more intimately in touch with the private interests than any ad- 
visory group itself could be." 


Perhaps the best known examples of clientele agencies, according to Pro- 
fessor Leiserson, "are the services and financial aids to ex-servicemen by the 
Veterans Administration; the research, promotional, and advisory functions of 
the Women's Bureau in furthering equal opportunities and non-discrimination be- 
tween wage earners of both sexes; the comparable activities and grant-in-aid re- 
sponsibilities of the Children's Bureau for improving the health, education, and 
welfare of mothers and children; the regulation and constructive development of 
Indian life by the Office of Indian affairs.'' Moreover, even where govern- 
ment agencies are organized on a functional rather than on a clientele basis, "a 
function may be so defined that, in effect, it is restricted to a major industrial 
or economic group. The Federal Reserve System operates through reserve 
banks whose operations in turn are restricted to banks. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission's jurisdiction is restricted to security issues, traders, and 
organized exchanges engaged in security transactions. The Interstate Commerce 
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Commission dealt for many years solely with the railroads and their custom- 


ers.'" 


In a broader but no less meaningful sense, at least three of the major 
departments of the Federal aapnacngney «sae have been classified as “clientele de- 
partments" by Professor John Vieg. The first of these in point of origin, and 
perhaps still the largest in the scope of its activity, is the Department of Agri- 
culture, established in 1862 at the urging of the United States Agricultural 
Society. The second major clientele department was that of Commerce and Labor, 
created in 1903 and divided ten years later into a separate Department of Com- 
merce and a Department of Labor. ''The unit within the original Department 
of Commerce and Labor which has aided the American business community 
most directly came into being as the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Established in 1912, by an act of Congress, it was charged specifically with the 
‘promotion and development of the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States.' Organized business worked actively for the passage of the 
measure setting up the new bureau and has since then looked upon the depart- 
ment, not unreasonably, as its special source of sympathetic governmental 


assistance,"' 


The formation of a separate Department of Labor in 1913 was brought 
about by similar considerations of the desirability of representation and consul- 
tation on the part of a definite group of the citizen population with distinct needs 
and problems. 'With organized labor's increasing success in making the public 
aware of the problems of the working class, it appeared to be both 'good politics' 
and sound administrative grouping to accord labor the same kind of recognition 
which had already been given to agriculture and business. ul 


The crucial point concerning the structure and function of such clientele 
agencies is that they have institutionalized the principle of direct consultation 
with those citizen groups particularly affected by the work of the agency. It 
should be emphasized that this principle of consultation is wholly independent of 
other devices which may be adopted by the agency to obtain the opinion of the 
broader public or of nonclientele groups such as scholarly and professional so- 
cieties. Thus the principle of consultation within the Department of Agriculture 
simply means consulting regularly and systematically with organized groups of 
farmers, although the Department may also seek the advice of academic special- 
ists or other nonfarm experts. Similarly the departments of Labor and of Com- 
merce have respectively developed formal and informal methods of consultation 
with organized labor unions and with trade associations, chambers of commerce 
and other groups of businessmen. In short, the principle of consultation (the 
right to be heard) means consultation with the particular groups directly affected 
--not with external individuals or agencies, in or out of government, which may 
profess an indirect interest of their own in such policies. 








The result has been that consultation with the clientele or affected in- 
terests has become a regular feature in our governing process. Professor Ber- 
nard Schwartz has noted that "this has been expecially true where the interests 
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affected are well organized and vocal and hence able to be in constant contact with 


the agency concerned.!5 As early as 1938, Professor Fuchs in a study of admin. 
istrative procedures drew the conclusion that "few administrative rule-making 
agencies whose work affects organized groups, especially economic groups, fail 
to maintain fairly regular contact with them. ul 


Moreover, with the regular use of consultation by administrative agen- 
cies, the procedures for consultation have become more and more standardized 
in one form or another. The forms have varied: conferences, written presen- 
tations, committees, hearings, all are used. A brief summary of procedures 
now employed has been provided by Professor Kenneth Culp Davis: ''The admin- 
istrator or staff member talks over possible rules with affected parties, by tele. 
phone or in person, singly or in groups, by systematically and formally arranged 
conferences or interviews or in connection with fortuitous contacts occasioned by 
other business. To frame one set of rules the ICC conducted 89 informal con- 
ferences attended by 1, 740 individuals representing 1,286 carriers; to frame 
another set the Commission sent an interviewer through fifteen states to talk 
with representatives of motor carriers, members of state commissions, exec- 
utives of insurance companies, and insurance agents and brokers, and then 
later conferences were held in committees representing the bus industry, the 
truck industry, and insurance associations. Sometimes consultation involves 
collaboration in planning and drafting, as when technical representatives of 
shipping companies cooperate with technicians of the Customs Bureau in pre- 
paring rules concerning construction of vessels...When parties are too nu- 
merous and individuals may not be representative, some organization often 
supplies what is needed. For instance, in the FCC regular contacts are main- 
tained with well-established trade associations and some licensees and carriers 
... The practice of the Federal Reserve Board is especially noteworthy because 
of the Board's virtually complete reliance upon conferences rather than hear- 
ings as a means of enabling affected parties to participate in the rule-making 
process...Written presentations and inquiries are often a part of the consul- 
tative technique. Questionnaires may serve the function of a Gallup poll; taking 
a do-you-want-this-do-you-want-that form. Especially useful is the submission 
of tentative rules for written comments...."' 


The advantages of consultation for democratic government, as well as 
for the citizen groups directly concerned, have been ably summarized by Pro- 
fessor Leiserson: 


"Realizing the relatively indeterminate character of administrative 
policy-making and the importance of participation in the d:velopmental stages 
some interest groups -- particularly labor organizations - have requested rep- 
resentation in administration on three grounds: first, that such group represen- 
tation is desirable to equalize opportunities for protecting and safeguarding re- 
spective interests; second, that organized groups can make contributions of 
special knowledge and experience which would not otherwise be available to pub- 
lic agencies; and third, that group participation in policy formulation makes 
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t with possible the avoidance of mistakes and the integration of diverse viewpoints 


vance of formal action on policy proposals. 





nin- in ad 
1g 
fail '' |, Administrators may isolate themselves from leaders and currents 
of group Opinion. But by doing so, they lose a valuable opportunity for de- 
veloping mutual respect and confidence that may be gained through continued 
n- formal or informal contacts with outside interests. Self-isolation interteres 
zed with the all-important impression of fairness--the public convection that 
n= decisions are made only after full investigation and consideration of the facts, 
8 which includes taking into account the positions and viewpoints of group spokes- 
nin- men. Such institutionalized contacts and the application of elementary princi- 
ele. ples of judicious procedure can go far to protect administrators from charves 
nged of bias, unfamiliarity with their job, inside manipulation, and 'politics' in 
id by making decisions, '"18 
sig Thus, consultation affords a safeguard to insure democratic representa- 
tion of the interests affected. It affords a source for technical and expert Know - 
ledge beyond the competence of an administrative staff. Consultation serves to 
di promote voluntary compliance or voluntary achievement of a statutory purpose. 
Professor Davis has written: ''The selection of representatives to participat ~ 
in rule-making probably has considerable promise for the future. The experi- 
3 ence shows that apart from congressional directions provided in the statute and 
apart from congressional, executive, judicial and public supervision of admini- 
. stration, an administrative process itself may intrinsically be constructed on a 
principle of government with the consent of the governed. Furthermore, the : 
experience proves that a successful marriage can be brought about between thx 
n- democratic methods embodied in the device of the representative committee and 
ers the relatively scientific methods supplied by the economists and the statisticians : 
ise who advised the Administrator.... Let those who assert that democracy is - 
- doomed if it goes far to regulate complexities of economic life examine care- 
| fully the potentialities of the industry-committee system and the many possibl: — 
variations of that system, "19 
cing The di artes : ; . 7 : 
¥ ne direct responsibility which is owed by administrative agencies 
_ to the groups primarily affected by their policies has been conclusively dem- 
onstrated in a widely cited article by Professors Arthur A. Maass and 
. Laurence I, Radway of Harvard University. A major precept in their assess- 
7 ment of administrative responsibility is that ''an administrative agency should 
a. be responsible to[private] groups so far as necessary to equalize opportunitics 
for safeguarding interests, to acquire specialized knowledge, and to secure 
consent for its own program, 
s Dh ‘ ; ; ‘ 
<p- This growing tendency (they write) for interest groups to participate s 
Mf in the formulation and execution of policy, irrespective of legislative pro- 
va vision, can be supported on at least three grounds: first, that such group 
representation is desirable to equalize opportunities for protecting and pro- 
a moting respective interests; second, that the preparation of detailed regula- 


hons on complicated matters requires exact knowledge which even the best 
intormed official may not possess and which interest groups can supply; 
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third, that group participation in policy decisions makes possible the winning 
of consent for the agency's program. This last proposition is not, of course, 
intended to imply that the agency should attempt to win consent at any price, 
The desires of the legislature, the chief executive, and other agencies, rele- 
vant professional standards, and the dictates of ordinary morality set limits 
which must be respected in any program which pretends to further the public 
interest. But within these limits there is ample margin for the agency to seek 
consent by anticipating the reaction of affected interest groups, by keeping them 
informed of agency activities, and by permitting them to be notified in advance, 
to be heard, and to be informed of the basis of emerging policy. In this manner 
the official can avoid foolish mistakes; he can resolve differences with less 
‘loss of face' on the part of all; and he can impart to the people organized as 
pressure groups both a sense that they are respected and a conviction that they 
are playing a valuable role in the process by which they are governed. 


"The effectiveness with which an agency discharges the aforementioned 
obligations to special interests furnishes the three criteria of responsibility 
which follow: 


"a. The extent to which an agency equalizes opportunities to safeguard 
interests. Do the groups dealt with represent all major interests affected by 
the program? Is each given equitable treatment? Have steps been taken to as- 
sure that group spokesmen fairly reflect the views of those whom they claim 
to represent? 


"b. The adequacy of the means employed and the results achieved in se- 
curing from interest groups technical knowledge necessary to policy decisions, 


"c, The extent to which an agency succeeds in winning group consent in 
the sense discussed above. This includes an appraisal of its methods and its 
effectiveness in forecasting the reaction of interested groups to contemplated 
measures and in exchanging with these groups factual data and attitudes of mu- 
tual concern.... 


"Application of these criteria, so far as they involve an appraisal of the 
methods by which aa agency maintains contact with interest groups, requires 
some study of the precise form of the relationship between agency and inter- 
est group. Often, groups are represented in the very structure of government, 
as when an organization is created to benefit a special category of citizens.... 
When a number of different interest groups is involved, resort is sometimes 
made to ‘staffing for point of view,' i.e., appointing officials on the basis of 
special vocational affiliation or experience. A more direct device is interest 
representation on multi-headed boards; and occasionally interest groups are 
even authorized to nominate members of such boards. Finally, public power 
may actually be delegated to private organizations.... 


"Perhaps more often, however, interest groups maintain merely an ad- 
visory or consultative status in their relations to administrative agencies. 
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/ present their views in the process of legal or less formal procedures ol 


They : . - P 
‘vestigation, notice, and hearing. Some agencies create special statf units to 
' 


aintain contact with outside groups and present their grievances and suyges- 
A common technique is to Gptablish advisory committees composed of 


tions. 
the relevant special interests.... sa 

Administrative agencies have not been alone in their concern with pro- 
cedures to accomplish regular and systematic consultation with affected inter- 
ests. The Congress has been equally concerned, and has, with increasing fre- 
quency, specified one or another form of consultation in legislation that dele- 
gated extensive administrative authority. In writing of the procedural tech- 
niques that have been developed to democratize the administrator's rule-making 
powers, it has been stated that ''the tendency, in recent years, has been in the 
direction of giving them statutory articulation!*“* The Federal Reserve System 
has been earlier cited as notable for its consultative procedures. In 1934 when 
authority was extended to Federal Reserve banks in exceptional circumstances 
to make loans for industrial purposes, the Congress made provision for the 
kind of consultative procedures already familiar to that agency and established 
in each Federal Reserve district an industrial advisory committee, each mem- 
ber to be actively engaged in some industrial pursuit within the Federal Re- 
serve district of the committee.** In recent years, Congress has provided con- 
sultative safeguards to assist the Secretary of State in the form of an Advisory 
Committee on the Arts, tthe Secretary of the Treasury, an Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Coast Guard Academy$*the Secretary of the Interior, an advisory 
committee on coal mine safety;the United States Commission on Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries,” Great Lakes Fisheries; Tand Tuna Fish,~ each an advisory 
committee representative of ''the various interests. ..including fishermen and 
vessel owners;'T’ the Housing and Home Finance Administrator, an advisory 
committee relating to housing for elderly persons” and another to flood insur- 
ance, the Atomic Energy Commission, advisory boards ''to advise with and 
make recommendations to the Commission on legislation, policies, adminis- 
tration, research and other matters;' the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tor, a Civil Defense Agvisory Council to consult with respect ''to general or 
basic policy matters;'"™ the Selective Service System, a National Advisory Com- 
mittee for advice in ''the selection of needed medical and dental and allied spe- 
cialist categories of persons.'™ These instances of statutory articulation of 
the consultative process are, of course, merely illustrative. There are many 
others, 


The foregoing discussion of the need for consultation may seem to be 
a superfluous demonstration of the obvious, since it deals with an established 
principle of democratic representation now recognized as fundamental, Lut 
the need to be heard and consulted, as described in these pages, has for lonp 
years been ignored by administrators of programs for the blind and, in recent 
months, the very existence of any such need has been challenged and flatly de- 
nied with respect to the nearly 340,000 American citizens who are blind. 
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Need for consultation with representatives of the blind in programs for the blind 
administered under regulations of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 








Some agencies for the blind have responded to the bills before this Com. 
mittee by denying the need for consulting organizations of the blind in respect to 
programs for the blind. This denial to the blind of the right to be heard through 
their own organizations is typified by the following quotation from an editorial 


article in The New Outlook for the Blind, under the signature of the Executive 


Director of the American Foundation for the Blind: 


"[W]hat, then, is the real issue in the Kennedy bill? It is simply the 
principle advocated in one of its brief clauses that administrators of federally- 
financed programs of aid or service to the blind shall seek and abide by the 


vuidance of representatives of organizations of blind people in the execution of 
their work. Again, it is clear that even here there is no real issue, since the 
principle of consulting with appropriate groups of the citizen population long ago 
was established in the training of all good administrators of social welfare pro- 
grams. Such administrators usually have quite a problem getting advice from 
competent individuals and groups, and in the field of work for the blind it has 
been especially confusing to the sincere administrator to determine just what 





individual expert or organization should attract his interest and his ear." (stress 





The first thing to observe about this statement is that it is a misreading 
of the Kennedy-Baring bill, which clearly does not require that public adminis- 
trators shall ''abide by the guidance of representatives of organizations of blind 
people.'' The bill requires only that they shall consult with such representatives 
While the organized blind may hope that their views and advice will be reflected 
in administrative procedures, there is of course no intention--express or im- 
plied--of compelling adherence to these views. 


Still more significant, however, is the interpretation placed by this 
agency spokesman upon the principle of consultation. It is only that of ''consul- 
ting with appropriate groups of the citizen population.'' Note that these"appro- 
priate groups" are not identified as groups of blind people; rather, they are des- 
cribed @3 "competent individuals or groups" and as ''the individual expert or 
organization." It is abundantly clear that the groups which this author has in 
mind are simply those which he represents; that is, the agency "experts" and 
"professionals'' who are deemed to know best what is good for the blind. 


The point is emphasized in this single sentence by the same author: 

"Each of us may make our opinions known through professional and political 
channels, and if they are sound, they will find their way into action sooner or 
later through the processes of our government and of our society.'' In other 
words, none of us who is blind may make his Opinions known through official 
consultation with duly chosen organizational representatives, but rather must 
pass them upward through the channels of custodial authority--and "if they are 
sound" (i,e. acceptable) they may someday, the agencies willing, find their way 
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jnto action. 


This extraordinary distortion of the established practice of consulta- 
tion with affected interests is not the view of one authority only, but is widely 
shared among agencies for the blind. The 1957 national convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Workers for the Blind adopted a resolution which constituted 
a sweeping condemnation of the Kennedy- Baring bill and the principles it em- 
bodies. The resolution reads; 


"WHEREAS, the American Association of Workers for the Blind had long 
demonstrated that one of its principal functions is to provide the benefit of its 
extensive knowledge about the problems of blindness to those leaders in our 
American society who are responsible for the reflection in legislation of sound 
social thinking; and 


"WHEREAS, the Honorable Senator John Kennedy, United States Senator 
of Massachusetts, has introduced Senate Bill S. 24l1l entitled ''Protection of the 
Rights of the Blind to Self-Expression Through Certain Organizations" which, 
in the opinion of this Association, is not only unnecessary and unjustified but 
also is a Bill which embodies a completely unsound and retrogressive concept 
of the responsibilities and privileges of blind persons as citizens; and 


"WHEREAS, it has been conclusively shown over the years that the great 
majority of blind persons prefer to be considered as normal members of so- 
ciety who with the special aid which our governme nt has made possible can pur- 
sue lives free of dependency; and 


"WHEREAS, public and private agencies serving the blind seek and use 
at every opportunity the advice of professionally responsible blind persons as 
a guide in the development Of services as a supplement to their professional 
processes for determining the needs and problems to be met; and 


"WHEREAS, the proposed legislation, if enacted, would create an arbi- 
trary and unwieldy system of review and supervision of all federally-financed 
benefits or services on behalf of blind persons by professionally unqualified 
groups; and 


"WHEREAS, such reviews would in effect make these blind persons 
supervisors of the federal agencies and programs authorized to make grants - 
in-aid to the state, or other services such as research and expansion of pro- 
fessional personnel, for the benefit of all the blind population; and 


WHEREAS, such administrative procedure would impair the efficiency 
of federal programs concerned with the general welfare of blind persons such 
as the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, with its components, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Public Health Service, Office of Education, 
Social Securit y and Public Assistance with particular reference to Title Il and 
Title X; the United States Library of Congress, Services to the Blind; the 
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Wagner-O'Day Act as administered by the Department of Labor; The Act to Pro. 
mote the Education of the Blind as administered by the American Printing House 
for the Blind in Louisville; 


"NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind in Convention assembled this 12th day of July, 1957, in 
Chicago, Illinois, communicate to the Honorable John Kennedy, United States 
Senator of Massachusetts, and such other of his colleagues who might be im- 
mediately concerned, the fact that he or they are not fully informed or have 
been improperly advised about the alleged basis for such legislation as reported, 
and 


"BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Legislative Committee and the 
Membership of this Association take whatever steps are necessary and feasible 
to provide Senator Kennedy and any others concerned with authentic information 
concerning all phases of social, educational, and rehabilitation services for the 
blind, and to provide them with an opportunity to understand that all of the pro- 
visions of this Bill are already guaranteed in the Constitution of the United States 
and furthermore, most federally authorized programs of benefits already provide 
through statutes or regulations opportunity for fair hearings; and 


"BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that Senator Kennedy and all other mem- 
bers of the United States Congress be advised that inadequacies both in quantity 
and quality of the this nation's programs for prevention of blindness and services 
to blind individuals could more effectively be evaluated through the passage of 
other bills currently before the Congress (H.R. 1955 and S. 2385) which would 
create a Presidential Commission on Problems of Blindness, and favorable 
consideration of this legislation is profoundly recommended by this Association, 


The most notable aspect of this resolution is the assertion that the or- 
ganized blind are ''professionally unqualified'' to speak for themselves on mat- 
ters directly affecting their welfare, and that the bills before this Committee 
granting the blind the right to be consulted on such matters ''embody a complete- 
ly unsound and retrogressive concept of the responsibilities and provileges of 
blind persons as citizens." 


These statements leave no doubt about the contempt with which dominant 
elements in the A.A. W.B. regard the capacities for their blind clients, Equally 
significant is the philosophy here set forth of the nature of democratic represen- 
tation and the governmental process, The role of the blind, according to the 
resolution, is simply to accept whatever is decided for them by the "profession- 
als'' in the field. Throughout the resolution the term "professional" is a domi- 
nant and recurring theme. It is implicit in the initial clause; it is made ex- 
plicit in the subsequent condemnation of the organized blind as "professionally 
unqualified" in contrast to the "professionally responsible" agency personnel 
with their "professional processes''who alone are competent to work ''for the 
benefit of all the blind population. "' 
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The denial of any need for consultation with organizations of the blind 
is contained in the charge that the "administrative procedure" contemplated 
under these bills "would impair the efficiency of federal programs" for the blind. 
On the contrary, as pointed out above, the principle of consultation called for by 
the bills is fully established and actively in process in numerous programs, both 
at national and state levels--and is everywhere recognized as an essential means 
of improving rather than impairing their efficiency. 


Elsewhere the A. A.W.B. resolution declares that "most federally auth- 
orized programs of benefits already provide through statutes or regulations op- 
portunity for fair hearing." Aside from the fact that not merely "most"! but all 
federal programs should provide such opportunity it is clear that the fair hear- 
ing thus provided for is reserved to the individual aggrieved; while the guarantee 
contained in the bills before this Committee is not that an aggrieved individual 
may obtain a fair hearing but that the blind people of America may gain the right 
to organize independently and the corollary right to be consulted on policies and 
programs affecting their lives and livelihood. The distinction is that between a 
hearing to determine the correctness of the application of an administrative rule 
and the participation of representatives of the organized blind in the formulation 
of the rule--between a quasi-judicial and a quasi-legislative process. 


Turning now to the programs for the blind with which the bills before this 
Committee are most directly concerned, let us examine how consultation with or- 
ganizations of the blind is required to improve the administration of such programs. 


The Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare has been delegated ad- 
ministrative authority for the formulation and execution of three principal pro- 
grams for the blind to which federal funds are contributed. These are (1) the 
public assistance program for the blind, 42 U.S.C. A. 1201-1206; (2) the voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs, 29 U.S.C.A. 31-42; and (3) the vending stand 
program, 20 U.S.C.A. 107-107f. Each of these programs presents an area in 
which consultation with representatives of organizations of the blind is a pre- 
requisite for effective admini stration. 


Public assistance programs for the blind. The program by which the 
Federal Government contributes financial support to state plans for aid to the 
blind is not simply a program for issuing a relief check. There have been times, 
however, when the federal administrators have approached complete disregard 
for all but the relief features of this program. This is illustrated by the early 
development of a strict federal needs test which required that every recipient of 
blind aid be entirely without other income or resources to be eligible for assis- 
tance. Fortunately this mistaken concept has now been modified. 





The blind aid program, in addition to granting relief, now has as one of 
its purposes the building of useful citizens. By Act of August 1, 1956, Congress 
amended title X of the Social Security Act to make self-care and self-support an 
explicit purpose. (Senate Report No. 2133, 84th Cong. 2nd Sess.) The objective 
of the amendment, according to the Senate Report, was to insure ''a more con- 
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structive emphasis" in the blind aid program by providing welfare services 
that will assist blind individuals "to attain the maximum economic and per- 
sonal independence of which they are capable." 


The importance of this constructive feature of the blind aid program 
cannot be over-emphagized. Chaining the blind to a perpetual dependence upon 
public assistance is the effect of a rigid application of the means test. Every 
force that supports the rehabilitative and constructive features of the blind aid 
program must be brought to bear upon its administration. The organized blind 
are foremost among such forces. As indicated earlier, they have labored 
ceaselessly for years to make the blind aid program an instrument for aiding 
blind persons in becoming self-supporting. If the constructive changes in the 
Social Security Act are to be enlarged and administered effectively, the princi- 
ple of consultation with organizations of the blind must be recognized and im- 
plemented. 


At the present time the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
has proposed only two steps directed toward the end that public assistance be 
made to encourage self-care and self-support of the blind: (1) 'more intensive 
research into the causes of dependency," (2) "training social workers to help 
needy persons deal constructively with the complex problems contributing to 
their dependency." We state with confidence that a program of consulting with 
leaders of the organized biind in administering the blind aid programs will ac- 
complish far more and cost far less, Within the Social Security Act as it now 
stands many other steps are possible and desirable. The states might and 
should be permitted to exempt larger amounts of earned income of blind aid 
recipients than is presently made mandatory by Congress. Experience in Cal- 
ifornia and other states has proved that this is an effective device to facilitate 
the transition from the relief rolls to self-support. The states might and 
should be permitted to allow blind aid recipients to retain larger amounts of real 
and/or personal property than current rules permit. Especially should the states 
be permitted to allow blind persons with approved plans for self-support to re- 
tain so much of their property and income as are used and useful in the fulfill- 
ment of the plan for self-support. To permit blind recipients of public assis- 
tance to retain and enjoy modest amounts of property while remaining eligible 
for aid is to preserve a basis of rehabilitation, To enable such persons to 
utilize their own property and other resources in order to gain self-support and 
ultimate independence from public aid is only to implement the constructive pur- 
poses now written into the law, The states might be permitted and should be en- 
couraged to grant blind aid on the basis of a fixed minimum of presumed need 
for all eligible recipients after the manner of the statutes adopted in California 
and Nevada. This would minimize the harsh effects of the means test and pro- 
mote the purposes of personal rehabilitation and self-support. These and other 
implementive devices designed to carry out the self-support objective have long 
been sponsored by the representatives of the organized blind. For a fuller dis- 
cussion of them see Appendix I. The federal social security administrators 
have either passively ignored their potentiality or positively repudiated them. 
Steadfast adherence to the means test has, of course, required this stand, Our 
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sponsor ship of these devices, however, illustrates the positively constructive 
role representatives of the organized blind will play in a consultative process 
and the valuable resources the federal officials have denied themselves and 
blind aid programs by failing to institute systematic consultation. 


Vocational rehabilitation programs. Basic weaknesses have revealed 
themselves in the country's rehabilitation programs for the blind and others 
physically disabled. 





The primary task of vocational rehabilitation is the overcoming ot the 
social handicap--not the physical condition, It consists in the creation of an 
environment within society, within public programs, and within the blind them- 
selves, which will be in the fullest sense conducive to normal livelihood and 
normal hife. Its time-tested tools are vocational orientation, vocational train- 
ing, counseling and guidance which stimulate and open up horizons--and fin- 
ally, of course, placement in remunerative employment in the common callings, 
trades, pursuits and professions of the community. It is in the proper concep- 
tion of its function as well as in the use of these time-tested tools that the coun- 
trv's rehabilitation program has most significantly fallen short. 


Rehabilitation so far as the individual rehabilitant is concerned is a com- 
plex process in which mental and emotional elements are predominant. It in- 
volves myriad adaptations not merely physica] in nature but social and psycholog- 
ical. In effect, the entire personality must undergo reconstruction; the blind 
persom's conviction of his own incompetence accepted from the public misconcep- 
tion must be uprooted; a rebirth, a new act of creation must be wrought. In this 
process, ambition, hope and self-reliance are essential ingredients. Conse- 
quently, rehabilitation by command or coercion is a contradiction. It is, there- 
fore, futile, It is as futile as ordering a person to restore his emotional bal- 
ance while adding to the very factors which cause the unbalance. Just as the 
habits of freedom are not learned by experiencing slavery, so ambition is not 
learned by destitution, self-management by authoritarian controls, incentive by 
denying hope of gain, or self-respect by second-class citizenship. Rehabili- 
tation by command or coercion cultivates the very traits which frustrate and 
prevent rehabilitation. A rehabilitation program which continually impresses 
upon the client a sense of his helplessness and dependency, which enshrouds 
him in an atmosphere of disbelief, doubt and defeatism and which exhibits atti- 
tudes of guardianship and custodialism, must inevitably sap the fibre of self- 
reliance, undermine hope, deter self-improvement and destroy the very initia- 
tive which is indispensable to rehabilitation. 


Optimistic and skillful counseling, built on personal experience with the 
handicap and its problems, is required to accomplish this delicate work. Under 
the present program such counseling has not been supplied. On the contrary, 
too often the rehabilitation officers have themselves subscribed to the conviction 
of the incompetence of the ‘blind. Little has been done under the present pro- 
gram to halt the tendency of shunting the disabled into a limited series of stereo- 
typed occupations, to provide a staff which will have and exhibit full confidence 
in the blind and which will aid the blind to enter fields of their own choosing. 
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Little has been done under the present program to strengthen placement as 
an inescapable function of the rehabilitation agency. For the blind this is the 
arduous culmination of a long and arduous process. It cannot be accomplished 
by automatic referral to employers. It can only be accomplished by the ap- 
plication of highly specialized and individualized techniques of affirmative 
contact with employers, aggressive seeking of employment opportunities, 
personal demonstration and follow-up. Little is done under the present pro- 
gram to remove the obstructions to employment of the physically handicapped 
which exist in the public mind, in the statutes, ordinances, administrative 
rulings, judicial decisions and institutional practices. Above all, the true 
nature of handicap and the elements which compose it, particularly the social 
and the psychological as distinguished from the physical and medical elements; 
the proper functions and goals of rehabilitation; the relationship of disability 
to dependency, especially economic dependency; the part presently played 

and properly to be played by public financial aid under social insurance and 
public assistance in the process of rehabilitation--these basic and urgently 
pressing questions have never been sufficiently analyzed by the responsible 
officials in the vocational rehabilitation programs. 


Until this whole pattern is changed, until a great deal is done to re- 
orient the training and functions of rehabilitation workers, to strengthen 
guidance and counseling services, to improve techniques and focus rehabili- 
tation attention on the placement of rehabilitants in competitive employment, 
and to remove legal, administrative and other obstacles to employment of the 
blind in the public service, the trades, professions and common callings of 
the community--until that happy day rehabilitation of the blind is likely to can- 
tinue as the inadequate measure it presently is. These objectives are not like- 
ly to be achieved until the blind themselves contribute their self-confidence, 
their energy and their know-how through a systematic process of participation, 
i.e., through a regularly established method of consultation by officials with 
the representatives of the organized blind. 


Effective rehabilitation programs for the blind today are waiting the 
time when these programs will be reconstructed to incorporate in their formv- 
tation and administration the fullest possible participation of those among the 
blind who have shown the way to self-support. It is their leadership that is 
needed to reconstruct present rehabilitation programs. Until this reconstruc- 
tion is accomplished, rehabilitation of the blind will continue to be the half-way 
measure to self-care and self-support that it is today. 


Vending stand program, The Randolph-Sheppard Act became law on June 





20, 1936. It resulted from the work of several leaders of the organized blind, 
notably Glen Hoffman and Leonard Robinson, both originally from Ohio, both 
blind men who won independence for themselves and sought the same success 
for others, These men saw in the vending stand business an opportunity 

for blind persons to build for themselves economic opportunities, Their con- 
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ception was ably stated in the first section of the Act: ''That for the purpose 

of providing blind persons with remunerative employment, enlarging the eco- 
nomic opportunities of the blind, and stimulating the blind to greater efforts 

in striving to make themselves self-supporting blind persons licensed under 

the provisions of this Act shall be authorized to operate vending stands in any 
federal building where, in the disc retion of the head of the department or agency 
in charge of the maintenance of the building, such vending stands may be prop- 
erly and satisfactorily operated by blind persons," Today approximately 2,000 
blind persons are employed in vending stands that have come about through the 
stimulus of the Randolph-Sheppard Act, 


Each of the blind persons working in the program obtains and retains 
his position by license issued under the Act, Each is required to conduct his 
work in accordance with rulings and orders of licensing agencies, The com- 
pensation that each receives is governed by the licensing agency, The vending 
stands in these programs operate under agency control in almost every aspect 
of the enterprise, The licensing agency in each state, through which these 
controls are formulated and administered, is designated by the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare and is made to comply with regulations of the 
Secretary issued for the general government of the vending stand programs, 
Accordingly, the vending stand program is today one af extensive controls is- 
sued and administered under the guiding regulation of the Secretary, 


The existence of extensive controls is due only in remote degree to the 
public interest in the program, The public interest results from the fact that 
licensed vending stands are in most instances located on federal, state or mu- 
nicipal property. Primarily, the extensive controls in these vending stand 
programs are the result of the custodial-paternalistic attitudes of the licensing 
agencies, These attitudes have generally prevented any procedures for consul- 
tation by the managers of the programs with representatives of the bliml stand 
operators, To many agency heads the notion of such consultation is entirely 
foreign. It is difficult to conceive of a program in which consultation with the 
representatives of the blind vending stand operators and of other blind persons 
in the formulation and administration of these controls is more fitting. It is 
hard to conceive of a program in which the lack of such consultation is more 


inexcusable. 


Much the same could be said regarding the numerous sheltered 
workshops established across the country and engaging the labors --regular, 
part-time, and temporary--of thousands of blind persons, There is a great 
deal of discussion about the true nature of these establishments. Viewed in 
any of their aspects, however, they present a striking case for the feasibility 
and desirability--indeed, one would better say the necessity--of systematic 
consultation with organizations of the blind, If the shops are viewed as manu- 
facturing establishments employing blind labor, the workers in them should 
be entitled to all the constitutional and statutory safeguards of labor: organiza- 
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tion into unions; collective bargaining, especially With regard to wages, 
hours, and working conditions; the election of representatives to deal with 
management; fair employment practices; fair labor standards; workmen's 
compensation and unemployment compensation. If the shops are viewed as 
welfare institutions rather than business enterprises--as centers employable 
in the rehabilitation process, as places providing therapeutic labor for sub- 
-marginal producers, as methods of supplying relief to the destitute and at 
the same time giving them something to do--then systematic consultation by 
shop managers and boards of directors with the authorized representatives 
of the organized blind would provide an opportunity to evaluate goals and 
implementive procedures in the light of the wishes and interests of the blind 


themselves. 
** * * 


The values derived from systematic consultation by program ad- 
ministrators with groups affected by the program have been fully set forth 
by the writers quoted in section 1 of this Chapter, The administrators of pro- 
grams for the blind who have followed a systematic pattern of consultation 
with organizations of the blind not only concur in the general statements of 
the text writers but testify as to the specific values derived from consultation 
with representatives of organizations of the blind. The views of a number of 
such administrators were set forth in Chapter IV in connection with the achieve. 
ments of organizations of the blind. 
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Lack of consultation to date 





The consultative practices of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare in the areas of public assistance and vocational rehabilitation, in- 
cluding the vending Stand program, have been characterized to the present 
time by the exclusion from consultation of representatives of the recipient 
groups and the concentration of consultation with representatives of public 
and private servicing agencies, The following is a description by the Bureau 
of Public Assistance of its practice in respect to rule-making taken from a 
report made to the Committee on Government Operations of this Congress: 
“'Pyblic Hearings' are not held, The interested public for public assistance 
programs are the state public assistance agencies....As relationships are 
with states and state public assistance agencies, there is no attempt to reach 
directly, the recipient group. Inasmuch as the programs are administered in 
the state under state law and by state agencies, the Bureau operates under 
the principle that the contact with recipient groups should be by the state 
agencies, "' 


This we submit is a frank and reasonably accurate portrayal of the prac- 
tice and policy that has guided consultative practices in both the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Both have been con- 
cerned with administering grants of federal funds in support of state welfare 
programs, Both have developed a pattern of continuous, close, formal and 
informal consultation with state and private welfare agency representatives, 

With very few exceptions, both have disregarded and , in fact,resisted consul- 
tations with representatives of recipient groups, 


One test of this is provided by an examination of the membership on 
advisory committees used in the Bureau of Public Assistance and in the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. The committees advising on social security, in- 
cluding public assistance, are: Medical Advisory Committee; Committee 
on Personnel and Training; National Advisors to Children; Pediatric Advisory 
Committee; Advisory Committee to Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life; 
and Advisory Committee on International Activities, As the names of these 
committees indicate, no representative of any recipient group, unless welfare 
asencies are classed as recipient groups, has a place on any of these committees, 


The committees advising on vocational rehabilitation are: the National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation; an Ad Hoc Committee on Training; 
and the States Vocational Rehabilitation Council, 


The first of these three committees is established by Act of Congress, 
(29U,S,C,A, 34 (d).) The Congress required that six of the twelve members 
"shall be selected from leading medical, educational, or scientific authorities 
who are outstanding for their work in the vocational rehabilitation of physically 
handicapped individuals, '' Congress required that three "shall be persons who 
are themselves physically handicapped. '' The Secretary has never appointed 
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to membership on this committee any representative of organizations of the 
blimi. To the best of our knowledge, no member of the committee at any time 
has been selected to represent any organized group of physically handicapped 
persons, Instead the membership has consisted predominantly of persons en- 
gaged in providing rehabilitation services. 


The Ad Hoc Committee on Training was strictly a committee of so- 
called professionals on matters of vocational rehabilitation, The States Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Council, as its name evidences, is a council of the 
state vocational rehabilitation agency heads. ; 


The story of the Department's consultative procedures with organiza- 
tions of the blind is even more vividly told by a listing of formal and informal 
consultations over the past four years, Such a listing was recently compiled 
in the Department and forwarded by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to Congressman Baring. The list and Secretary's letter are appended 
to this statement, The list did not purport to be exhaustive, and yet the nature 
of the items included on the list discloses the extreme difficulty experienced in 
the Department to show any incidents of effective consultation with organiza- 
tions of the blind in the formulation and administration of the Department's 
programs for the blind. 


The list covers a period of a little more than four years, 1954 into 
January, 1958, Under the heading 'Departmental, '' the list shows five inci- 
dents of so-called consultation, two for 1954 and three for 1957, Of the two in- 
stances shown for 1954, one stands to the credit of House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor for it refers to the invitation extended to the National Federation 
of the Blind to have a representative attend certain of its executive Committee 
sessions on rehabilitation legislation; the other cites a meeting at which the 
Department briefed various organizations concerned with programs for the blind 
on the contents of the Department's legislative program then being transmitted 
to Congress. A National Federation representative was invited to attend, 
Neither of these incidents are in any sense evidence of the Department engag- 
ing representatives of organizations of the blind in consultations concerned 
with the formulation or administration of its programs for the blind, 


Of the three "Departmental" items cited for 1957, the first,refers to the 
Department's mailing to the National Federation a copy of the Department's 
proposed legislation for a Presidential Commission to Study Programs for the 
Blind, The letter referred to requested comment from the National Federation 
and at the same time noted that the bill had been prepared to carry out propos- 
als presented tot he Department by agencies for the blind, The National Feder- 
ation responded by stating that it had not been consulted earlier on the proposal 
and asked an appointment with the Secretary to urge him to withdraw his support, 
The second item listed is the appointment granted the President of the National 
Federation with the Secretary as a consequence of this appeal, The appoint- 
ment that was finally arranged was scheduled by the Department a few days 
after the Secretary had transmitted the Commission Study bill to Congress, 
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This meeting, therefore, was more in the nature of a protest against failure 
to consult with representatives of organizations of the blind, than it was an 
evidence of readiness to consult, The third item listed for 1957 refers to 
another briefing session, Again no occasion of effective consultation with an 
organization of the blind is listed, 


Under the heading "Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, "' the list shows 
seven items that occured over the four year span, Of these, three do reflect 
a degree of consultation with representatives of organizations of the blind, 
These three instances all occured in the vending stand program and all were 
the results of amendments made in the Randolph-Sheppard Act in 1954, amend- 
ments which were in greatest part initiated and secured through the efforts of 
organizations of the blind, principally the efforts of the National Fede ration 
of the Blind. The consultations that later developed in the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation over regulations to implement the changes in the Act did include 
the National Federation, This was an innovation and one that should be com- 
mended. Unfortunately it failed to establish a continuing consultative practice 
in respect to the vending stand program, On the contrary, the ad hoc committee 
that was formed to consult on the regulations to implement the changes in the 
Act has long since been disbanded, 


No regular or systematic practice of consultation with any representa- 
tives of organizations of the blind has ever been adopted in the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation in respect to the vending stand or any other program, 
However, under this Office title, the Secretary's list shows four other items: 

(l) a reference to the invitations that the National Federation has extended to 
that Office to provide a speaker at the annual conventions of the National Fed- 
eration; (2) a reference had to meetings held by that Office with representatives 
of the Blinded Veterans' Association and the American Foundation for the Blind; 
(3) another reference to meetings held with representatives of the American 
Foundation for the Blind; and (4) a reference to membership on the National Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation of one blind person, This person is 
not a representative of any organization of the blind, Instead he is head of an 
agency performing services for the blind. None of these four items evidence 
any systematic or regular plan or effort to consult the views of the blind through 
the representatives of their own organizations, 


Under the heading "Social Security Asministration" four items are listed 
to span the four-year period, The first represents an instance of actual consul- 
tation, It does not however represent a practice of the agency, Second, a 
sweeping reference is made to consultations with a number of organizations, in- 
cluding the National Federation, on the matter of implementing the new disabil- 
ity insurance benefits, The National Federation Washington office did address 
an inquiry on this topic to the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, This 
inquiry was followed by one representative of that office making a call at the 
National Federation Washington office and meeting with one member of the Nat- 
ional Federation staff, The meeting lasted about an hour, The National Feder- 
ation is now pleased, if somewhat surprised, to learn that it was consulted con- 
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cerning the administration of the new program, The third item again cites an 
invitation extended by the National Federation to the Social Security Adminis-_ 
tration to have a speaker at the National Federation's annual convention, The 
fourth item is entirely unrelated to organizations of the blind. 


Some improvement in this situation may be anticipated under the new 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. During the fall of 1958, Sec- 
retary Flemming instituted a series of meetings with groups of persons in- 
terested in the various programs administered by his department. These 
meetings included invitations to citizen organizations, as well as to agency 
personnel. The National Federation of the Blind was invited to three of these 
sessions, one concerned with rehabilitation and two with public assistance pro- 
grams. 


Whatever may be the intentions of the present Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, past practices of the Department def- 
initely have not included consultations with authorized representatives of or- 
ganizations of the blind, either regular or irregular, formal or informal, sys- 
tematic or unsystematic, The record shows that from time to time represen- 
tatives of organizations of the blind have made their voices heard within the 
Department, but that this has never been easy, seldom been welcomed, and cer- 
tainly not arranged regularly or systematically, 


There are a number of explanations for this lack of consultation with 
representatives of organizations of the blind. Foremost is the traditional atti- 
tude of treating the blind as incompetent to determine or administer their own 
affairs, This is an attitude that is deeply ingrained in our whole society and 
deeply ingrained in most professional and welfare workers for the blind, To 
blind people it is one of the bitterest pills we have to swallow. Today this atti- 
tude is gradually changing, By this bill, we are hopeful that Congress will 
join with those whose changing attitude is lifting the blind to a fitting place of 
individual dignity and self-respect, The mental competence of the adult blind 
affords, of course, no reason for refusing to accept representatives of the blind 
in the counsels of those formulating and adininistering programs for the blind, 


Second, in welfare work for the blind, the professional worker typically 
has been trained in, and still adhers to, a philosophy that resists the notion 
that the blind may or should organize, or may or should participate through or- 
ganizations of the blind in the shaping and administering of programs for the 
blind, This present attitude of the majority of workers for the blind was re- 
cently eloquently described by the Director of the Massachusetts Division of the 
Blind, Mr, John F, Mungovan: "At the turn of the century the labor movement 
was just beginning. The right of labor to organize was reluctantly accepted but 
nevertheless progressed through the years, The,.,general social structure of 
the country was beginning to change from a paternalistic type of society, toa 
free society--a society which did not distinguish between, on the one hand, a 
helping class and, on the other, a dependent class, It began to look upon peo- 
ple not as members of a class but as individuals, judged upon their own merits, 
Now this did not come about all at once, and it took a major depression and many 
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other serious events to bring about a fairly complete change in attitude through- 
out the country. Unfortunately, the change of attitude has not been reflected in 
the programs for the blind. ..agencies for the blind -- despite the tremendous 
amount of dedication of people, engaged in this work, and despite the fact that 
people have worked untiringly to help the blind -- have had difficulty in letting 











the blind people grow up and assume full stature. They tend to draw the line 
again as they did fifty years ago between a group of helping persons and those 
to be helped. 








Third, organizations of the blind in this country are still young. In 
some localities, organizations of the blind have existed for several genera- 
tions, But these organizations have been small and scattered, It is only in 
the last ten years, that organizations of the blind have become sufficiently 
widespread and vocal to bring into sharp focus the interests of the blind per- 
sons affected by our national, state, and private programs for the blind, In 
1938, Professor Fuchs noted that "'the consultative type of procedure (in admin- 
istrative practice) is inapplicable where the groups affected by regulations are 
very numerous or the parties are unorganized,"" Recently, in reviewing cur- 
rent administrative practices, Dr. Schwartz concluded that "consultative tech- 
niques are effective only when the interests affected are comparatively closely 
knit and well organized," 


On these criteria, the time when consultation with the blind will serve 
effectively in administering programs for the blind has now arrived. The 
time is now here when no justification remains for failing to consult regularly 
and systematically with organizations of the blind in respect to programs for 
the blind, 
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THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


WASHINGTON 


FES -4 1955 


Dear Mr. Paring: 


We are pleaced to have your lovtws oF Jomury 8, 1958, and 
particularly to be adviscd of your ctrong duserest in organizations 
concerned with the welfare of blird irdividualse. ‘aic is an interoct 
which we in the Department chare with you. 


As responsible public officials, ve have learncd ovor the 
years the value of reguler constltcticn end communication, formal ant 
informal, with public,- voluntary, end profecsional organizations in 
the Department's administration of programs which contribute to better 
health, improved education and ereater economic eccurity for ell our 
people. This has been particularly true with regard to the blind 
and other groups of severely disabled persons, as thcy represent 
reliable recources with long and extensive experience, to vhom ve can 
look for counsel and advice. 


Enclosed is a list of those consultations and contacto with 
orgenizations concerned with blind persons which we recall without 
undertaking an exhaustive search of the, files and recordo of all of the 
agencies of the Department. As you will note from this ctatement, vo 
have soucht advice and counsel from sources outside the Dzyartmcnt, ori 
in a lorgs measure, informal consultation hac become a regulcr part of 
program operation of our agencies. 


Last year I hed several personal conferences vith rcpreccntatives 
of organizations concerned with disability and handicapping conditions, 
including a visit by Dr. Jacobus tenlRroek, President of the Natior.l 
Federation of the Blind and his associates on June 13, 1957. I fcol 
this to be a continuing responsibility and my next appointment is 
echeduled for February 6, 1958, when I will meet with Mr. M. Robort 
Farnett, Executive Director, American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
The views ani proposals of agencies, organizations and individualo cro 
welcomed et all times, ani I cen assure you they will receive courtcous 
and thoughtful consideration. 


Sincerely yours, 


Hon. Walter 6. Baring 
House of Representatives 
Wachington, D.C. 


Enclosure 
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COPY 
FORMAL AND INFORMAL CONSULTATION WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF 
ORGANIZATIONS CONCERNED WITH THE WELFARE OF THE BLIND 


DEPARTMENTAL 





1954 Departmental presentation of its total legislation 

a program, including vocational rehabilitation, to 
public, voluntary and professional organizations, 
The National Federation of the Blind, American 
Foundation for the Blind, American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness and representatives of State 
agencies for the blind were among those invited to 
attend, 


When the 1954 amendments to the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act were being drafted by the House Sub-Committee, 
only three nongovernmental organization representatives 
were invited to sit regularly in executive sessions, 

Two of these recommended by this Department were the 
National Federation of the Blind and the American 
Foundation for the Blind. , 


A draft of the Department's legislative proposal for 

a Presidential Commission to Study Problems of the 
Blind was presented to the National Federation of the 
Blind, American Foundation for the Blind, Blinded 
Veterans Association, American Association of Workers 
for the Blind and State agencies for the blind, for 
review, comments and recommendations, 


On June 13, 1957, Secretary Folsom and members of his 
immediate staff conferred with the President of the 
National Federation of the Blind and his associates 

about the aforementioned legislative proposal and State 
agency relationships with organizations of the blind, 


The National Federation of the Blind, Blinded Veterans 
Association, National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Council of Executives of State Agencies 

for the Blind, American Foundation for the Blind, 
American Association of Workers for the Blind were 
among the organizations invited to a conference con- 
ducted by this Department in cooperation with the 
Social Legislation Information Service, Inc., to 

review and discuss the legislative proposals and budget 
requests of all agencies of the Department, 
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1958 The same groups have been invited to attend a 

similar conference on February 5-6, 1958. 
OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

1954 A committee consisting of representatives of State 

agi agencies for the blind, State general rehabilitation 
agencies, National Federation of the Blind, American 
Association of Workers for the Blind, American 
Foundation for the Blind, and a blind vending stand 
operator was appointed by the Director of the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation to advise and counsel in 
formulating regulations governing the administration 
of the amendments to the Randolph-Sheppard Act. 


1954 Between 1954 and 1957, representatives of this Office 
to have consulted freely and frequently with Washington 
Present representatives of the National Federation of the 

Blind and the American Foundation for the Blind on 
day-to-day operating problems and regulations being 
established by other Federal Departments and Agencies 
in providing priority to blind persons for establish- 
ing vending stands on Federal properties. For example, 
six contacts have been made with Washington represent- 
atives of the Federation in the past three months, 


This Office, in cooperation with the American Foundation 
for the Blind, held a national conference on policies 

and problems relating to the administration of vending 
stand programs for blind persons, The National 
Federation of the Blind was invited and participated 

in the conference, 


1955 One member of the 12-member statutory National Advisory 
to Council on Vocational Rehabilitation, established 
Present January 1955, is blind. The Council, which meets three 
times each year, considers all applications for rehabili- 
tation research and demonstration grants and recommends 
to the Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
action to be taken on each application. 


1954 Several times each year over the past four years 
to (1954-1957), conferences have been arranged with 
Present representatives of the Blinded Veterans Association 

in the formulation of national plans and a project to 
assist blind veterans, whose blindness was service 
connected, to secure employment and to make full use 
of services of public and voluntary State and community 
agencies, 
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In 1956 and 1957, a representative of this Office 
participated in the annual convention of the National 
Federation of the Blind and on these occasions con- 
sulted with officers and officials of the Federation 
on developments and problems of mutual concern. 


A number of meetings were held with officials of the 
American Foundation for the Blind concerning research, 
home teaching, rehabilitation of the deaf-blind, 
personnel standards and similar problems. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

1956 The Commissioner has, over the years, exchanged 

is correspondence with the President of the National 
Federation of the Blind on several public assistance 
legislative proposals, Formal conference between 
officials of the Federation and Commissioner were held 
in April 1956 concerning certain amendments to Title X 
of the Social Security Act. 





The Children's Bureau has maintained a long-time con- 
‘tinuing relationship with the American Foundation for 
the Blind, National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness and the National Council to Combat Blindness. 
Included were attendance at staff meetings of the Bureau 
and consultation on the preparation of the Bureau's 
pamphlet, ''The Pre-School Child Who Is Blind."' 


Personnel of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance have met informally on several occasions 
during 1956 and 1957, with representatives of American 
Foundation for the Blind, American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, National Federation of the Blind 
and administrators of programs for the blind concerning 
the administration of the new disability insurance 
benefits program, 


In July 1957, a representative of the Bureau addressed 
the Annual Convention of the National Federation ofthe 
provisions of the disability insurance benefits program 
and invited comments and consultation of the organization 
on the administration of the program, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 
1955-1957 Institute maintains contact with membership of the 
National Committee for Research on Neurological 
Diseases and Sensory Disorders. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE ORGANIZED BLIND 


Address by Mr. Victor H. Bussie, President 
Louisiana State Labor Council, AFL-CIO 


I have been asked to speak on a subject that is very close to the he. 
of every union man and woman--THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE, 


Although this is actually guaranteed in the American Bill of Rights, 
there are still those who would deny this right to others, while at the same 
tirne reserving this right for themselves, 


We, in the trade upion movement, believe that all people have the right 
to organize into associations of their own choosing--for the common good of 
themselves and their associates and in order io be better qualified to assume 
their responsibilities--in a society wherein all people have the right to enjoy 
the benefits of society and contribute to its progress, 


How can anyone enjoy the benefits of society and contribute to its pro- 
gress unless they can be heard--and how can they be heard unless they speak 
through the medium of an organization that represents their views--and pro- 
motes their welfare and ambitions? 


Perhaps there was a time in bygone years when the voice of individuals 
could be heard--but certainly that is not true in our society today, Only in an 
organization of his own choosing--and associated with his particular need-- 
can the individual be heard today. And only through the united efforts of the 
members of that organization, can the individual's rights to the benefits of 
society be realized. 


The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations has adopted as a part of its program of service, a slogan which is di- 
r=cted at those who would attempt to segregate any physically handicapped per- 
son from the balance of society, This slogan is simply that we believe that it 
is a man's ability that counts, not his disability, 


There is a place in the business world for every individual--and every 
person has the right to join hands with others, in organizations that seek to 
secure the benefits--to fill his particular needs, Our governmental structure 
is designed so that the blind--as well as others--can be assisted in their ef- 
forts to obtain security, 


A public relations program can have great impact on our law makers, 
both at the State and National levels, Quite often we find that laws supposedly 
passed to aid and assist the blind, actually tend to destroy the independence 
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and self-respect of that individual, Our Senators and Representatives should 
fully realize--that only the blind can truly qualify as expert advisors for the 
preparation of laws concerning the blind, If all of our laws dealing with pub- 
lic assistance, social welfare, vocational guidance and placement, and pub- 
lic employment as they affect the blind, were written by the blind themselves, 
how different our laws dealing with this subject would be. 


If only the public would realize that the blind are no different from 
other normal people--that the blind man or woman has the same feelings and 
desires, the same sorrows and joys, and the same burning desire to be a 
part of this great society of ours--most of your problems would be solved, 


Yes, there is a useful place in our society for every person, It re- 
mains for that person, assisted by his fellow citizens, without hindrance by 
law or man because of any physical handicap, to find his rightful place in so- 
ciety. 


We must remember that with every right that man enjoys--there is a 
responsibility, Therefore, not only do we have the right to organize--we also 
have the obligation to do so, in order that we may help others, to secure their 
rightful place in society--and that we may help to inform society of the obli- 
gations imposed on it by Divine Authority, 


Only an organization such as the National Federation of the Blind can, 
through mutual aid, assistance and common action, secure for the blind men 
and women of this country, the right to live as near normal lives as possible, 


Thank you, 
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THAT THE COMMISSION EXPRESS ITS AGREEMENT 
Motion paS8ed by the Oregon Commission for the Blind 
At a regular meeting df the Oregon Commission for the Blind, August 28, 


1957, at the Ella Muntd Burdin Memorial Center for the Blind, Portland, 
Oregon, the followitig thotion by Stan R, Pier, was passed: 


A, That the Cémmission express its agreement with the two prin- 
ciples involved in H; R; 8609 and S, 2411, namely: 


1, Enttéuraging state agencies to consult with authorized rep- 
resentatives of the organized blind, 

2, Prbtection of the right of the blind to freedom of expression 
thts6llgh organizations of the blind, : 


B. That we etidorse in principle the intent and purpose of H, R, 1955 
and H, R, 8427, provided that these bills be revised to provide for a balance 
of contending interests in the area of work for the blind by granting equal 
representation to the Study Commission of 


a. organizations of the blind 

b, the public 

c, Organizations composed of professional workers for the 
blind, 


Note: Motion carried unanimously, 
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TO PROTECT THE RIGHT OF THE BLIND TO SELF-EXPRESSION 


Speech of the Honorable John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, in the Senate 
of the United States, February 17, 1959. (Reprinted from the Congressional 
Record, 86th Congress, First Session) 





Mr. President, on behalf of myself, and Senators Byrd of West Virginia, 
Randolph, Aiken, Allott, Bartlett, Bible, Bridges, Cannon, Carroll, Clark, 
Cooper, Douglas, Engle, Green, Gruening, Hennings, Humphrey, Jackson, 
Kefauver, Langer, Long, McCarthy, Magnuson, Mansfield, Morse, Moss, 
Neuberger, Pastore, Proxmire, Scott, Smathers, and Yarborough, I introduce 
a bill to protect the right of blind persons to organize, to express themselves 
freely on matters affecting them and to be consulted in connection with pro- 
grams aimed at solving their problems. 


The bill contains two sections: 


Section I directs the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to the extent practical, to consult with blinded persons in the 
formulation and execution of programs for the blind and to encourage State 
agencies to do likewise. 

\ 

The second section bars any officer or agency using Federal funds from 
exerting any influence on blinded persons with respect to their joining organiza- 
tions of the blind. 


Organizations of blind persons exist today in many cities and communi- 
ties throughout the country. Some of these organizations are community groups, 
some are alumni groups, some are trade and professional groups, some are 
associations of vending-stand operators, some are organizations of workshop 
employees. These organizations have, in turn, formed statewide associations. 
Forty-five statewide associations of the blind are now federated into a nation- 
wide organization. 


Organizations of this kind have been formed by the blind to advance their 
welfare and common interests. These organizations provide our blind citizens 
with the opportunity for collective self-expression. Their members are thus 
able to express their views on the programs that our national Government and 
our State governments are adopting for their aid and rehabilitation. It is im- 
portant that these views be heard and considered. 


The bill does not prohibit other persons and organizations of either 
blinded or sighted individuals from exercising their right to be heard in these 
matters. The many difficult and important problems in this field need all the 
wisdom that can be made available if they are to be solved. The bill does, how- 
ever, establish the right of the blind to be heard. 
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Unfortunately, there have been instances in which attachment to a par- 
ticular philosophy of aid to the blind has unjustly discriminated against blinded 
persons or their organizations. 


This bill would prohibit such discrimination. 


I should like to make it clear that the bill does not involve a criticism 
of the many organizations for the blind which have over the years done such ex- 


cellent work. Nor is it a criticism of the many State agencies, such as the Massi. 


chusetts agency for the blind, which have been assiduous in seeking the advice of 
blinded persons in the formulation and execution of welfare and rehabilitation 
programs for the blind. On the whole, workers and agencies for the blind have 
done an excellent job. This bill is designed simply to prevent the thoughtless, 
needless, and unjust rejection of the views of the blind and their organizations 
when policies vitally affecting them are formulated. It will result, I am con- 
fident, in better programs for the blind and a greater sense of participation 

by those whom these programs are designed to serve. 
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TO PROTECT THE RIGHT OF THE BLIND TO SELF-EXPRESSION 

Speech of the Honorable John F, Kennedy of Massachusetts, in the Senate 
of the United States, June 27, 1957. (Reprinted from the Congressional 
Record, 85th Congress, First Session) 


Mr, President, I introduce, for reference to the appropriate committee, a bill 
to protect the right of blind persons to self-expression through organizations of 
the blind, I wish to make a statement in connection with the introduction of 

this bill and ask unanimous consent that the bill be printed in the body of the 
Record as a part of my remarks, 


Organizations of blind persons exist today in many cities and communities 
throughout the country, Some of these organizations are community groups, 
some are alumni groups, some are trade and professional groups, some are 
associations of vending-stand operators, some are organizations of workshop 
employees, In most of our states today, organizations of the blind within the 
state have formed one or more statewide organizations, Forty-three of these 
statewide organizations of the blind are now federated into a single nationwide 
organization, the National Federation of the Blind. 


Organizations of this kind have been formed by the blind to advance their 
own welfare and common interests, These organizations provide to our blind 
citizens the opportunity for collective self-expression, Through these organi- 
zations, these citizens are able to formulate democratically and voice effectively 
their views on the programs that our National Government and our state govern- 
ments are financing for their aid and rehabilitation, It is important that these 
views be expressed freely and without interference, It is important that these 
views be heard and considered by persons charged with responsibility for deter- 
mining and carrying out our programs for the blind, 


In some communities this freedom that each of our blind citizens should 
have to join, or not to join, organizations of the blind has been prejudiced by a 
few professional workers in programs for the blind who have allowed their per- 
sonal views to be expressed in official action for or against particular organi- 
zations of the blind, Administrators and workers in welfare programs for the 
blind possess unusual power to control the lives and influence the conduct of 
their clients, It is important that our blind citizens be protected against any ex- 
ercise of this kind of influence or authority to interfere with their freedom of 
self-expression through organizations of the blind, 


The bill I am introducing would do two things, First, it would direct that, 
to the fullest extent practicable, the Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall consult and advise with representatives of organizations 
of the blind in his formulation and administration of programs for the blind and 
shall take such steps as may be appropriate to encourage state agencies to do 
likewise in their formulation and administration of the programs for the blind 
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to which federal funds are contributed. 


Second, the bill would require that no Federal officer or employee con- 
cerned with the administration of programs for the blind shall exert the influ- 
ence of his office against the right of blind persons to join organizations of the 
blind; and would require that the Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare shall adopt regulations, and condition grants to state and 
other programs for the blind on terms, so that officers and employees in 
those programs to which Federal funds are contributed will refrain from ex- 
erting the influence of their office against organizations of the blind, 


The bill would leave the enforcement of these policies to the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and to the states, 


It is my hope that the problems dealt with in this bill will be made the 
subject of hearings before the appropriate committee as early as possible and 
that effective legislation may be enacted without delay, 
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WORKING FOR THE BLIND AND WORKING WITH THE BLIND 


Address by Mr, G. (Tim) Seward, Administrative Assistant to the Honorable 
Walter S. Baring, Congressman from Nevada 


It is a very special privilege to be with’ «u here in New Orleans on 
the occasion of the 17th Annual Convention of tl National Federation of the 
Blind, 1am beginning to feel like one of your official family, since I have had 
the pleasure of attending two of your State conventions and this is the second 
National convention I have visited, 


By way of introduction, I might say that I am here today as a Lion-- 
not to bring you a message from Lions International and not to officially repre- 
sent the Lions Clubs of Washington, D, C,, or the Capitol Hill Lions Club, of 
which Iam a member, although that Club has asked me to express to you their 
every good wish for a successful convention and to congratulate you on your 
splendid work, I come simply as a Lion in behalf of Lionism, because Lion- 
ism lives in the hearts of rnen the world over, It is something within our- 
selves that is subject only to broad definition, as our great patriots have given 
such eloquent definition to freedom and democracy, Lionism is something 
intangible, It is cloaked in qualities, principles and ideals, Among other 
things, Lionism stands for selflessness, understanding and cooperation, 


On this premise, we as Lions salute you of the National Federation of 
the Blind for the great job you are doing, The philosophies you have developed 
have given vitality to your programs, and purpose and courage to your mem- 
bership, You have come a long way since the inception of your organization, 

I know this is manifested at not only National level but also at both State and 
local levels as well, For the past several years, and until I recently moved 
to Washington to serve on the staff of Congressman Baring, I belonged to a 
Lions Club in Las Vegas, Nevada. I am proud to be here today with the dele- 
gation from that State, 


There it was our privilege to grow up with Southern Nevada Sightless, 
Inc,, the southern chapter of the Nevada Federation of the Blind, I remember 
about three years ago when our Club held a car raffle to raise funds to pur- 
chase a piece of equipment for the blind workroom, The same year the Blind 
of Nevada held their annual State convention in Las Vegas, That year the 
Lions Clubs made the convention arrangements for them, It was suggested 
that every member of our Club invite a member of Southern Nevada Sightless 
to be his guest at the banquet, It was of course our banquet and the blind were 
Our guests, Nevertheless at that time they were thankful to us, 


Last year the Blind held another State convention in Las Vegas, but 
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this time all of the a4rangements were made without any assistance from the 
Lions and the work in preparation for that convention was done by the Blind 
themselves, It was a good convention, and the Lions were invited to the ban- 
quet as guests of the Blind, Last year Southern Nevada Sightless conducted 
its own White Cane drive and the Lions lent only a helping hand, I believe 
these two years contrast the changing attitudes toward blindness, ‘which is 
due to your own efforts, atid it shows progress within State organizations, 


I know there are still many of us who do not understand this progress, 
because we do not understand the purposes and the objectives of the National 
Federation. I know there are many sighted people who want to help the Blind, 
but they want io do it in their own way, They do not know the difference be- 
tween working for the Blind and working with the Blind, They would be chari- 
table rather than understanding. They would be kind rather than cooperative, 
They still feel that the Blind should be content with the things they have learned 
to do with their hands in their sheltered, subsidized workshops, They do not 
realize that blind people are perfectly normal people who simply cannot sec, 
They do not understand that blindness is merely a physical nuisance, They 
do not realize that like everyone else, the Blind want to live normal and use- 
ful lives; to marry; to raise families; to own their own homes; and to vote 
for those who will represent them in Government, 


To accomplish this end the Blind are willing to fight for their right 
of self-expression, as individuals, and through their organizations, Yes, you 
who were born without sight and you who have lost your sight later in life have 
these rights as your birthright, because you are just as much citizens of this 
country as we who can see, [| am afraid some of the workers for the Blind 
might not agree with that statement, You are entitled to both social and cco- 
nomic equality, and to this your organization is dedicated, From the begin- 
ning of Lions International, Lions Clubs all over the world have felt a parti- 
cular closeness to their blind neighbors, ‘Then it was no problem to recognize 
the blind, because the blind were quite in evidence in every city, town and 
country place, The blind beggar was folklore. Writers of the day charact.r- 
ized the Blind as a symbol of poverty, In truth, this concept of blindness was 
samply a reflection of false attitudes, It was a misconception, 


There have always been those among us less fortunate than others, 
who could not provide for their own needs and who were forced to beg fora 
living, They were not necessarily blind, But because there were blind indi- 
viduals who were dependent on charity, Lions have become used to considering 
the welfare of these individuals their dedicated work, For the past twenty- 
five years Lions International has set aside a day each year to pay tribute to 
the Blind, That day is called White Cane Day, Today there are few blind 
people on the streets seeking charity, and there are fewer blind individuals 
appealing to service organizations for assistance, Does this mean then thut 
the Blind and the Lions should now go separate ways? What is the relation- 
ship today between the Blind and the Lions? 
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To answer these questions we might review for a moment your own 
progress, We know that for years groups of blind people have worked together 
to improve their opportunities, They have learned to read and write Braille, 
They have learned to work with their hands, They have learned trades and 
they have learned professions, In many places clubs and various types of or- 
ganizations were formed, Officers were elected and responsibilities were 
assigned to the membership, Then in 1940 the National Federation of the 
Blind was established as the only national organization of the Blind in the 
United States, It worked with the individual blind groups and organizations, 
and one by one these organizations have become a part of the National Federa- 
tion, Today, as you all know, the Blind organizations of forty-three states 
are affiliated with the National Federation of the Blind, Today the member- 
ship has swelled to approximately forty thousand active members, This or- 
ganization fairly represents the Blind because this organization is the Blind, 


In purpose, I would say that it is principally devoted to the task of cor- 
recting the misconception of blindness, and further to the rehabilitation of all 
the blind people of our country, Its philosophies are well known to all of you 
because, in fact, you are the National Federation, It believes that blind people 
are essentially normal people and that blindness in itself is not a mental or 
psychological handicap. As I have said, it is merely a physical nuisance, 

The Federation knows that legal, economic and social discriminations based 
upon the false assumption that blind people are somehow different from sighted 
people must be removed, and equality of opportunity should be made available 
to the Blind; that because of their personal experience with blindness, the 
Blind thernselves are best qualified to lead the way in solving their own prob- 
lems; tha! the general public should be made aware of those problems and 
should be asked to participate in their solution, In other words, in its philo- 
sophy the Federation is not dependent, nor is it independent, It is interdepcn- 
dent, Within the framework of these philosophies we have today active, ener- 
getic and purposeful organizations in practically every state in the Union, 
working toward the same goals and living the same ideals, 


You, as members of various State organizations, are a part of that 
great effort, Through your work the Blind have now taken their place in every 
segment of our national economy, There are in this room today eminent 
doctors, lawyers, educators, craftsmen, businessmen, students and, I ex- 
pect, statesmen, I did not say politicians, Many of you do own your own 
homes, Many of you are married and have families, All of you, lam sure, 
are capable of answering the question often put to the person seated by you--~ 
does he want sugar in his coffee? Yes, you are the blind of today, You are 
the ones who will provide opportunity for the blind children of tommorrow, 
Through your efforts they will have the same chance to attend our schools a: 
our colleges as their sighted neighbors, They will be taught Brai 
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are many problems you must still face, There are still many blind people 
whose only job opportunities are in sheltered workshops, and there are even 
some of these organizations requiring their workers to publicly voice their 
praise of their benefactors for giving them employment opportunities as a 
special privilege, Iam sure this is not the equality of opportunity you seek, 


I realize there are still Lions and even Lions Clubs that do not know 
the National Federation of the Blind and do not know what you are trying to 
accomplish, I know there are some of us in Liqnism who feel that the Blind 
_ are infringing on our richts by conducting their 2»wn white cane drives, be- 
cause, as I have said, the Lions for the past twenty-five years have honored 
White Cane Day. The White Cane is a symbol of blindness, and what more 
understanding and true spirit of Lionism would there be than to return the sym- 
bol of blindness back to the Blind and thank God they are able to carry their 
_ own banner, 


Again, does this mean that the Lions and the Blind should go their 
separate ways? I believe not, I believe we are on the threshold of a new era, 
I believe that it is time we better understand our relationship with the Blind 
and to do that we must better understand the Blind, We should understand 
that you not only seek but are entitled to both social and economic equality; 
that you are normal people and as such you have the right of self expression 
as individuals and through your organizations; that both Federal and State 
agencies should consult with your representatives in formulating programs 
that concern your welfare, or further your opportunities, Most certainly no 
official of such agencies should exert his influence against your right to be- 
long to an organization of the blind, To this end I believe we can work to- 
gether as a team, and lend a hand when it is needed, I believe we can look 
with pride on the progress you have made, I believe that it is far better that 
we learn the purposes and objectives of your organization and help you accom- 
plish them rather than try to steer you on a different course, In short, I be- 
lieve we should work with you rather than for you--and this I believe is true 
Lionism, 
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sTATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WARREN G, MAGNUSON, SENA TOR FROM 
WASHINGTON (NEWS RELEASE) 


Full voice would be assured the nation's blind and their organizations 
in the development of rehabilitative efforts at state and federal levels through 
legislation introduced today by Senator Warren G. Magnuson, Democrat, 
Washington. 


"Entirely too often, a deaf ear has been turned to advice offered by 
those who should know the program best, the blind person and his organiza- 
tion, '' Magnuson declared. 


Magnuson reported he was joining Senator John F. Kennedy, Democrat, 
Massachusetts, to ''correct this glaring injustice and short-sighted policy". 


The Magnuson-Kennedy measure would assure that both the blind and 
their organizations could "express views freely without interference". 


Magnuson termed it "important that our blind citizens be protected 
against any exercise of influence or authority to interfere with their freedom 
of self-expression through their organizations". 


The Magnuson-Kennedy measure would direct the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare to "consult and advise with repre- 
sentatives of organizations of the blind in his formulation and administration 
of programs for the blind". 


The Secretary would be empowered to ''take such steps as may be 
appropriate ,to encourage State agencies to do likewise in their formulation and 
administration of the programs for the blind to which Federal funds are con- 
tributed". 
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AGENCY LEADERS MAKE ALL OUT ATTACK 
AGAINST RIGHT -TO-ORGANIZE BILL 
by Jacobus tenBroek 
(reprinted from April, 1958, Braille Monitor) 





With the publication of its March issue, the New Outlook for the 
Blind, house organ of the American Foundation, has openly abandoned its 
pretense of above-the-battle neutrality on controversial issues and un- 
leashed a carefully prepared all-out attack upon the Kennedy bill and the 
National Federation of the Blind. 





Actively enlisted in this deliberate assault are the lengthy editor's 
column, "Editorially Speaking, '' conducted by Managing Editor H.M. 
Liechty; the regular column, ''Hindsight,'' signed by Foundation Director 
M.R. Barnett; and various other material including especially a letter 
by Allen W. Sherman, an agency director of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Barnett's "'Hindsight'' consists chiefly of some half-dozen quo- 
tations from agency heads expressing agreement with his earlier attack 
upon the Kennedy bill (see story elsewhere in this issue), The letter from 
Mr. Sherman raises a philosophical point and conveys a misconception 


with which we shall find opportunity to deal in a future issue of the Monitor. 


The most serious and by far the most significant of these various 
assaults upon our organizational goals, purposes and leadership is that 
which is leveled by Editor Liechty in his editorial entitled ''The Kennedy 
Bill." I should like therefore to examine its contents and import as 
closely as possible within the space which is available to me. 


The preamble of the editorial reads: 'We propose here to take a 
look behind the published reasons adduced in support of the proposal S- 
2411, 'the Kennedy bill, ' to examine the setting from which it springs, to 
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study its originators' motivation, and to indicate why we think enactment 
; ; ; . ae 
of such a measure would be disservice to blind people. 


Note the wording of this paragraph. It is not proposed to examine 
the philosophy of the Kennedy bill, through the "published reasons" and 
contentions of its advocates, which perforce must be debated and refuted 
on rational grounds confined by rules of logic and evidence. It is, rather, 
proposed to evade the issues thus presented in favor of the familiar device 
of the sophist, known to all debaters as the fallacy of ad hominem --the 
trick of assaulting the character and motives of those advancing the argu- 
ment. In short, if you can't handle the argument, manhandle the arguer; 
"look behind" the issue, "examine the setting from which it springs," 
smear its "originators" and their ''motivation." 


It is important to note this open resort to character assassination 
and bad-character insinuation, because its use has lately become standard 
operating procedure on the part of some who feel their empires threatened 
by the independent movement of the organized blind. One of the other mem- 
bers of this inner circle has already proclaimed his intention of sabotag- 
ing the National Federation by compiling an "evidence book," as he calls 
it, consisting of all the accumulated whispers, rumors and gossip against 
the Federation's leaders which assiduous digging may turn up. Nor is 
this the first and only instance of its kind. 


In the face of the express abandonment of logical discourse and 
reasoned debate by the Outlook editor, one recalls with some sadness the 
statement of Foundation Director Barnett nearly a year ago that the appear- 
ance of the Kennedy bill would occasion a serious "philosophical debate" 
among all those interested in the welfare of the blind. Indeed, in this 
very same issue of the New Outlook, Mr. Barnett reiterates his earlier 
sentiment in almost identical terms: ''Believe me, this is one tempest 
which cannot be minimized by anyone on any side of it, because in its cen- 
ter are some exceedingly important and historical issues. It is a wind 
which will blow all of us a lot of good regardless of the immediate congres - 
sional decision which must occur."' One can only regret that the mem- 
bers of his team (let alone Mr. Barnett) do not choose to abide by these 


ground-rules and to take account of the exceedingly important and histor - 
ical issues, 





Following his declaration of intentions, Editor Liechty continues: 
“Two major grievances that have been recorded and recited over and over 
again by a comparatively tew vocal blind people are concerned with agency- 
cent relationships and with the fundamental rights of the blind minority 
in society.'' Aside from this startling disparagement of the "fundamental 
rights of the blind" as mere grievances on the part of a few vocal blind 
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individuals, the statement ignores such facts as that the mail which flowed 
into the office of Senator Kennedy following his introduction of S. 24ll-- 
mail from blind people in all walks of life and all parts of the land--was 
unprecedented in its volume, in the quality of its content, and in the fact 
that some 99 per cent plus of the correspondence was in vigorous support 
of the legislation. Furthermore, it is shocking to discover that the editor 
of a journal for the blind should seek to belittle their capacities by spread- 
ing the ancient canard that only a comparatively few among the blind are 
vocal on the issues which most directly concern them. (This particular 
"outlook," it should be said, is far from new; it has been, for the blind, 
an outlook to look out for.) 


After a sentence observing that "these grievances" concerning 
the fundamental rights of the blind have "erupted into a dramatic outburst" 
in the form of the Kennedy bill, Editor Liechty goes on to set down what 
is surely one of the most candid confessions on record of the 'custodial- 
paternalistic" prejudice on the part of many agency administrators--a 
confession which, incidentally, constitutes a far more sweeping indictment 
of the agency viewpoint than the organized blind have ever been prepared 


centered on the custodial-paternalictic tendency in service to blind people, 
which is to an extent an inherent natural concomitant of any program in 
which society provides a service for its minority of less favored members, 
be the minority based on blindness or any other cause or condition." True, 
the darrning character of the accusation is a bit qualified by the next sen- 
teace, which observes that this prejudice has become a matter of concern 
to social workers, whose recent literature "abounds in recognition of the 
importance of the dignity of the individual" in his agency relationships. 
But what the left hand of the editor apparently taketh away, the right hand 
immediately giveth back apain, to wit: 'The problem of the custodialism 
and paternalism has been reduced, to the extent that its inherent nature 
permits, by those of society's agencies which are in the forefront of prog- 
ress.... Still, to expect society to be completely free of all suggestion of 
difference between the beneficiary of service and the rest of society is 
probably visionary, given human nature as it is," 








Who is it now that seeks to emphasize and perpetuate the ''difference' 
between the blind and "the rest of society''? Who is it now--is it the leader- 
ship of the Federation or this semi-official spokesman for the ruling circle 
of the agencies--that calls attention to the condescending custodialism and 
patronizing paternalism of agency workers, not as an archaic and dying 
phenomenon, not as a curable prejudice, but as a permanent and inerad- 


icable attitude--''an inherent natural concomitant" of agency services 
which can never be eliminated or surmounted. Indeed, even to hope for its 
removal is "visionary," for this sense of 'difference''--that is, of inferi- 


ority--on the part of the blind client is a fixed characteristic of "human 





nature. ' 
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nature 


No one, surely,could speak any plainer than that! With one sweep 
of the editorial pen, the blind are forever segregated from ''the rest of so- 
a the difference which is irremovable but the paternalistic-custodial 
attitude itself, however "problematical" or unfortunate it is recognized to 

The candor of this confession is breathtaking; its unreserved straight- 
forwardness a thing to be admired. But it is, of course, wholly false, at 
every turn and juncture of its tortuous path: false in its imputation of in- 
(criority to the blind; false in its depiction of an undefined "difference" 
vhich is more than merely physical; false in its ruthless division of the 
sopulation into the opposed categories of the "blind minority" and the rest 
{ society;"" false in its damning attribution of the 'custodial-paternalistic" 
sttitude to all who work with the blind; false, finally, in its appeal to a 
nonexistent substratum of unalterable ''human nature." 


Only one further comment need be made to Monitor readers con- 
cerning this incredible declaration of the Outlook editor: File--but do not 
forget. For, with all its flagrant faults and compound fallacies, the state- 
ment goes to the heart of the matter. It illuminates with crystal clarity 
ihe fundamental difference between the outlook of the organized blind and 
the outlook of those who would impress upon them the crumbs of pater- 
valism and the silken chains of custodialism. 


The next paragraph of the editorial carries the argument an inter- 
esting step forward, "Condemning 'custodialism,'" writes Mr. Liechty, 
‘as a sin specifically of individuals in ‘agencies for the blind' is both un- 
just and unrealistic."' But not, apparently, untrue. Now the self-indict- 

ent has deepened a notch: custodialism admittedly exists, and what is 

lore itis a ''sin"'--but it would be unfair to imply that agency workers are 
he only sinners, Of course, Federation spokesmen have never implied 

hat there are no sinners outside the agencies, as well as within; nor, as 
matter of fact, have they asserted that all individuals in the agencies are 
inning custodialists, Here is the crucial difference in viewpoint: Editor 
iechty belicves that all agency people are by definition afflicted with the 
isease of custodialism; the Federation believes that a great many such 
eople have succeeded in avoiding the infection, and that still others of 

em have found the cure. 


2 I WANT TO STAND UP, HERE AND NOW, AGAINST THIS UNJUS- 
FIED ATTACK UPON ALL AGENCIES FOR THE BLIND. I want to Say 


nce more, as 1 have always said, that there are agencies which do not 
splay the '"'custodial-paternalistic" attitude. May I quote from a speech 
ich I delivered before the Federation's national convention two years 


fo--and which expresses a sentiment that has been repeated in all other 
ic declarations on this subject: ''No one could ask, it is true, for any 
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more conscientious and devoted public servants than those who serve in 

the rank and file of the agencies for the blind, public and private. The 

leaders of many agencies, too, must be given commendation for enlight- 

ened policies and worthwhile programs. No one can doubt either that the 

agencies when so manned and so led may be of immense and constructive 

assistance in a multitude of ways, during the onward movement of the blind 

into full membership in society." aes 
I hope that this quotation will suffice to set the record straight. on the ! 

The reader is advised to bear it in mind as we approach the climax of public a 

Mr. Liechty's editorial attack. His next statement reads as follows: — 

“Railing against it [ custodialism] is an easy method (and it has been so pe 

used) for rousing 'the rank and file' of blind people and rallying them around tern oO 

the idea that 'the agencies' are ‘entrenched, ' malign, imposed by evil mo- - pre: 

tovation, and intent upon capitalizing on the poor blind individual's disadvan- fully pl. 

tage for the personal aggrandizement of individuals identified with the tack up 

agency.'' Of course, one can hardly "rail'' at custodialism if one considers ; ot voit 

it to be an innate and irremediable attribute of human nature; but surely state al 

if one believes this virus to be both evil and remediable, it is entirely sen- 1 view 

sible and morally obligatory to rail against it in the strongest and most pny 

rousing terms possible. pes 
But iet us turn this argument around and see how it looks. It would 

then read approximately as follows: “Railing against the 'demagoguery' 

of an alleged band of troublemakers among the blind, who are assertedly 

trying to turn the blind against all the agencies, is an easy method (and 

it has been so used) for rousing 'the rank and file' of agency people and 

rallying them around the idea that the blind leaders are ‘entrenched, ' ma- 


lign, imposed by evil motivation, and intent upon capitalizing on both the 
blind and the poor agency worker for the personal aggrandizement of indi- 
viduals identified with the organized blind movement." Now recall the open- 
ing paragraph of the Outlook editorial; is not this precisely what is being 
undertaken? 
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Let us move on to the next bone of contention. (The term is used 


advisedly, since there is little meat on it.) " To call the [Kennedy] bill 
‘A bill to protect the right of the blind to self-expression through organi- 
zations of the blind' is clearly a misrepresentation of its purpose. To say 
that to secure and assure freedom of expression through organization isa 
valid reason for enactment of such legislation is to assume either that the 
general policy of present services to blind persons is characteristically in 
Opposition in principle against organizations of blind people, or that iso- 
lated instances of such acts as are interpreted and alleged to be opposition 
warrant the immense leverage of a Congressional act to combat them. We 
venture that the common sense of the general public as well as the reason- 
ably unbiased judgment of blind people and workers for blind people would 
regard either assumption as nonsense on the face of it...." 
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- venture, in our turn, that the common sense of the public, of 

and of more agency workers than this editor would care to admit, 
just common enough and sensible enough to wonder whether the self-con- 

essed 'custodial-paternalism" of the administrators, with their insistence 
spon the unbridgeable "difference" aud permanent inferiority of the blind is 
-onsistent either in principle or in practice with the independent self-organi- 

zation of blind people. Is not the assumption of such a consistency "nonsense 

on the face of it"? And we venture, further, that the common sense of the 

sublic and of the blind is just realistic enough to want to know whether the 

‘instances of such acts of opposition" are in truth merely "isolated''--or 
vyhether they are not demonstrably and patently related as parts of a pat- 

ern of systematic opposition whose existence is once more revealed (if at 

the present date it still needs revealing) by this frankly dedicated and care- 
fully planned issue of the New Outlook. In view of this sifgle concerted at- 
tack upon the effort of the blind to seek protection of their organizations-- 

not to mention the documented cases of interference and intimidation in 

state after state, too well known to Monitor readers to need retelling here-- 
, view of this attack alone, is not the assumption that no systematic oppo- 
sition exists to organizations of blind people plainly "nonsense on the face 
{it'? Let the reader, in his ''reasonably unbiased judgment," answer the 


juestion for himself. 


the Dbalhna, 


But wait: the reader need not trouble to find the answer. For the 
answer is furnished by Mr. Liechty in his next paragraph--re-furnished, 
to be precise, since it is a powerful restatement of the paternalistic pathol- 
y of avency administrators: "Let him who decries custodialism and who 
hampions the cause of blind people--the organized agency member, blind 
yr sivhted, the individual or corporate representative of 'the blind,’ -- re- 
nernber that the client-become-social-worker or agency administrator and 
the social- worker-become-client would on the average, because he is hu- 
man, ultimately revert to the attitude inherent in his situation. Therefore, 
to transpose their roles would not provide the solution. Actually, one could 
cite instances of organizations of blind people whose approach and practices 
ire custodial and paternalistic in the extreme, if not to say authoritarian," 


In other words (if other words are needed), the approach and prac- 
ices of agency people may be custodial and paternalistic in the extreme, 
not to say authoritarian--but what can you expect? They're only "human." 
Their attitude is simply inherent in their situation. Moreover, there are 
some blind organizations that are just as bad. This latter contention clear- 
on the premise that crime is somehow made less criminal--or bru- 


t 
lity less brutal, or tyranny less tyrannous--if it can be demonstrated that 


re other criminals, brutes and tyrants loose in the world. 


s logic is exceeded only by the fragile charm of the 
ecedes it. Examine it closely, with only the slichte 
ho decries custodialism (admittedly an evil and 


‘re to become himself a social worker or 
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he would on the average, because he is human, fall heir to the same cor- 
ruption! One can only stand disarmed and contrite before so humble a 
plea for tolerance and forgiveness, for a sympathetic understanding of the 
plight of these poor sinners caught in the fell clutch of circumstance. But 
one's contrition is mingled with the suspicion that man--cven agency man-- 
is ultimately the master of his fate and must bear the burden of responsi- 
bility (both legally and morally) for his behavior and attitudes. To under- 
stand the subjective and objective compulsions behind custodial and pater- 
nalistic prejudices is one thing; to condone, excuse, or overlook them is 


quite another. 


Limitations of space and deadline unfortunately preclude a complete 
line-by-line examination of this Outlook editorial. One last turn of the ar- 
sument, however, requires our attention. "It remains, " writes Mr. Liechty 
‘for us to seek out the true motivation that induced the proposal in ques- 
tion"--that is, the Kennedy bill. There follows the accusation that the "ori- 
» inal conception" of the measure "lies not so much in pure humanitarianism 
as in anti-agency motivation"'--an "animus" which assertedly has been care- 
fully nurtured over the years by "an able, vocal and persuasive leadership 
uf groups of blind people" which can only be called ''demagoguery."' 


The first point to be made concerning this charge is that, if what 

Mr. Liechty has said about the attitudes of agency workers is at all correct, 
then the deepest and most animated "anti-agency motivation" is wholly jus- 
tified and indeed unavoidable on the part of the blind who are clients, But 
let it be said once more that we of the Federation do not accept this blanket 
condemnation of the personnel of agencies for the blind; and since we do not 
and have not, any assertion of our "anti-agency animus" is --to put it in 
polite terms--lacking in truthfulness. 


But there is more to this attack upon us than the false charge of 
hatred for all the agencies. There is the dark and sinister suggestion that 
the leadership of the organized blind is impelled by selfish and unscrupulous 
motives of some unspecified kind. Now, in one sense it is not difficult to 
understand how Mr. Liechty has come to arrive at this forbidding conclusio 
For he has made unmistakably clear his own acceptance of the ancient stered 
type which imputes an innate inferiority and permanent dependency of statu 
to the blind. Given this assumption, any movement on the part of such peo 
toward independence and self-expression can only be a wicked scheme of u 
scrupulous agitators--since, as long as "human nature"! is what it is and th 
"blind minority" are what they are, such a movement is a visionary snare 
and delusion, 


But, beyond this, the specific object and announced intention of the 
Liechty editorial is to unveil and expose the ''real'' motivations of those 
who urge the Kennedy bill and work for self-organization and self-expres- 
sion by the blind, After all these paragraphs of analysis and innuendo, thet 
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after the editurial ball is over, what are the exposed motivations? Where 
ave the promised facts of skullduggery and self-aygrandizement? What is 
jtcxactly that the leaders of the organized blind have to gain from their 
nefarious Campaign? 


The answer is, of course, that they have a very great deal to gain, 
ul that their purposes are indeed highly personal and self-interested. They 
stand tu gain no wealth or career advantage, since all of them serve with- 
wut compensation and conduct their own careers outside the movement. But 
ihey do stand to gain immense satisfaction from the knowledge of a cause 
vell-served, and (one ventures to predict) of a legislative job well-done. 
hey stand to gain, together with their fellow blind in all walks of life 
ihrouxhout the land, increased self-respect and social acceptance--en- 
hanced enjoyment of the fruits of liberty and the rights of citizenship which 
we owing to all Americans, and which--God and Congress willing --will 
wh much longer be withheld from those of us who are blind. 
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BACKWARD HINDSIGHT 
by Jacobus tenBroek 
( reprinted from April, 1958, Braille Monitor) 





(Ed. Note--Dr. tenBroek requested space in the New Outlook to 
reply to the views expressed by M. Robert Barnett in his Hindsight 
column, which appeared in the January issue of that publication. He 
received a polite brush-off, with the suggestion that he write a letter to 
the Editor--subject to the drastic space limitations of that form. Or, in 
the alternative, it was suggested that he simply write to Mr. Barnett. 
Had he been given space in the New Outlook, this article would have been 
his reply. Dr. tenBroek has chosen his own title, anditisa good one, 
but if it had been left to me, I think I would have used the caption ''Villains 
or Fools?". The devastating logic of this presentation is, I believe, 
unanswerable. ) 





A lengthy and bitterly worded attack upon the Kennedy- Baring 
bills (S. 2411 and H. R. 8609), "A bill to protect the right of the blind 
to self-expression through organizations of the blind,'' has been delivered 
by Mr. Robert Barnett, Executive Director of the American Foundation 
for the Blind, in the January issue of the Foundation house organ, The 
New Outlook for the Blind. : aa 





The article, which appeared in the form of an editorial column 
under the heading of "Hindsight, '' has since been assiduously circulated 
as part of the campaign by a few custodial groups to prevent passage of 
the Kennedy- Baring bills protecting the right of blind people to form their 
own associations and to speak for themselves on matters involving their 
welfare. Hindsight is a peculiarly apt title for a column expressing these 
views. There is nothing forward-looking in them. 


Among the numerous assertions set forth in the Barnett article 
are the following: that the right of the blind to organize is not and never 
has been an issue; that organized groups of people never encounter op- 
position except when they make unreasonable demands; that there has been 
no interference with organizations of the blind, but on the contrary only 
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efforts to protect the states from outside interference; that there is no 
issue of consultation by government with the blind themselves, since 
"appropriate" and ''competent" groups (not named) have always been 
consulted; that the only real issue is whether one organization (not named) 
is to be permitted to dominate the agencies of government; that the author 
himself would let the cup of domination pass from him even if it were 
proffered; that no small group should impose its wishes on the "lives and 
hopes and dreams" of others; that if we have opinions we should confide 
them to "professionals," and if they are good opinions they will "sooner 
or later'' be acted upon somehow; that blind people should rest content 
with what has been done for them and cease thinking of themselves as 
unfortunate; and finally, that the Kennedy bill would only serve to further 
the segregation of the blind from the community. 


It will be evident to Monitor readers that the bulk of these curious 
opinions and dire prophesies are a rehash of the familiar charges contained 
in earlier releases of the Foundation and its axis partner, the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind. But while the hash recipe is the 
same, some new condiments have been added. Brief consideration of each 
of the arguments in turn should be sufficient to indicate the degree of 
accuracy, validity, or relevancy of them all. 


1. According to Mr. Barnett, ''The real issue involved in this 
discussion is not whether blind persons have the right to organize, or 
that they have been deprived of that right, or that they should be guaranteed 
the right.'' Moreover, continues Mr. Barnett, to refer to the Kennedy 
bill as a "right to organize" bill is a "distortion of its import, the result 
of either deliberate misinterpretation by some individuals or the unwitting 
definition of it by those whose motives are purely and sentimentally meant 


to be helpful. "' 


These are strong words. They make of Senator Kennedy and Con- 
gressman Baring, as well as the 41 co-sponsors of the bill in the House 
and the numerous subscribers to it in the Senate, either villains or fools-- 


the perpetrators of a deliberate fraud or the sentimental dupes of sinister 
interests, 


2, Let us see on what side the "deliberate misinterpretation" lies, 
The most startling of the arguments advanced against the need of the blind 
to protect their right to organize is that no such need has ever existed for 
any group! The only time organizations of any kindred group of people 
encounter opposition and hostility is when their concerted demands upon 
the community begin to show signs of unreasonably self-serving goals which 
have doubtful value in the healthy development of the entire community." 
Before examining this notion, it should be said that the or ganized blind have 
certainly encountered no opposition and hostility from the "community." 
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Far from it. The "community," local, state and national, bestows 

on the organized blind the greatest and most continuing good will. The 
organized blind have indeed met with opposition and hostility, but it hag 
not come from the community; it has come rather from the entretiched 
agencies, which feel their customary authority to be threateried. It would 
be much more plausible and accurate to say that agencies for the blind 
encounter opposition and hostility from _ the blind when their concerted 
demands upon this group begin to show signs of unreasonably self-serving 
goals which have doubtful value in the healthy development of the blind 

as members of the community. 





But what of the generalization itself, applied to any group? There 
are doubtless many reasons why kindred groups of people form associations; 
but surely the chief among them has always been the felt necessity to 
articulate and advance a common need or a mutual interest which is 
otherwise inarticulate and defenseless. If there were no opposition or 
hostility to such legitimate causes, there would be little need for any 
organizations at all, except perhaps a few for chess or social dancing, 
But society is not yet so perfect that no deprived or underprivileged 
elements exist within it --nor is society yet so reasonable that these 
groups may achieve their goals without a struggle. On the basis of such 
a felt need the farmers of America long ago organized into granges, 
alliances and cooperatives; let someone tell them that they encountered 
opposition only when they overreached themselves. On the basis of 
such a felt need American labor was organized into the AFL and later 
the CIO; tell it to the organized workers. And tell it to the women who 
organized to gain the suffrage; to the disabled and other war veterans 
who organized to gain a measure of compensation--tell it to the ex- 
Marines! And tell it finally, to the legion of handicapped and minority 
Broups whd have acquired dignity and status in the community only as 
they joinetl together for self-expression and self-determination, 


3. According to Mr. Barnett, "Among the many things America 
is famous for is its tendency to over-organize, if anything, and in the 
field of blindness there is certainly abundant evidence that blind persons 
may otganize all they wantto... there are dozen of groups, of one 
kind or another, national or local, already in existence." 


The first thing to say about this, of course, is that there exists 
dhly one national organization of blind people (Hist dozens") which is 
Open to all the blind: namely, the National Fedetatitn of the Blind. 
Moreover, affiliated with the Federation are 44 state-wide groups and 
hundreds of local groups of the blind throughout the country, a great many 
of which came into existence through the incentive provided by the Feder- 
ation. The setodhd thing to say abotit this argument is that its subtle 
disparagement of the serious putposes of groups organized for self-ex- 
pression --cavalierly dismissed as ''a tendency to overorganize'!~-comes 
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with ill grace from the director of one of the nation's wealthiest and most 
highly organized of private groups. And perhaps the third and final thing 
to say is that the organized blind of the Federation hope themselves to 
solve whatever problem of "over-organization" there may be by rapidly 
rendering irrelevant and obsolete the caretaker and misrepresentative 
functions of just such agencies as the American Foundation for the Blind. 


4, According to Mr. Barnett, "It is reported that in several states 
there have been some sort of efforts to prevent organizations. I suggest 
that such isolated and alleged instances were not in opposition to the right 
of blind people to organize, but rather in opposition to a particular or- 
ganization." 


Apparently the "alleged instances" are real enough, since they 
are here identified and defended. And it is a fascinating line of defence; 
interference with a "particular organization" is not opposition to "the 
right to organize"! The conclusion is clear that the right to organize 
extends only to the right of joining or forming organizations of which the 
author approves; there is no right to organize or join groups of which 
he disapproves. This is exactly the equivalent of saying that you have 
aright to organize a Republican Party in your community, but no right 
to organize a Democratic Party; or that you are free to speak all you 
want on my side of the issue, but you have no freedom to speak against 
me. Such anti-democratic reasoning, whether ingenious or ingenuous, 
if it pained acceptance would immediately make a mockery of the Bill 


of Rights and the entire American tradition of personal liberty and social 
justice. 


5. According to Mr. Barnett, "in at least one case, the oppo- 
sition was based upon hostility toward an outside national influence 
interfering in the state's local affairs, which is a reaction often noted 
in American attitudes. I see no reason whatsoever for adding another 
item of federal control over all the states because of a handful. of local 
problems--any one of which could easily have been prevented or could 
now be solved by unselfish and intelligent leadership at the local level." 


Here is a truly remarkable lesson in semantics: efforts on the 
part of local and state blind groups to affiliate with a national organizatioz 
are magically transformed into "another item of federal control over 
all the states."' What's going on here? In the past, "federal control" 
has always referred to the national government of the United States. It is 
no doubt flattering that a private association of the blind should be thus 
identified and glorified (presumably only because it is national and becaus: 
itis federated) --but this is a strange sleight-of-hand performance wita 
words, The object of the verbal conjuring trick is plainly to work in 
somehow the classical issue of states' rights, no matter how far otf 
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the point or wide the mark. Asa start in that direction, it need only 
be said that such national bodies as the American Foundation and the 
AAWB are 6bvious “outside influences,'' and that it is surely tragic that 
states' rights should be sold down the river through the servile associ- 
ation of state administrators and social workers with these agencies 
of "federal control" ! 


However, there is a more serious accusation contained in this 
reasonifig-- a gratuitous insult to local groups of blind people throughout 
the country who have sought affiliation with the Federation, and are 
thereby said to lack the unselfishness and intelligence to solve their 
problems. It requires little ofeither virtue to remain silent in the face 
of exploitation or neglect by state and private agencies; but it takes a 
very great deal of both qualities, plus a third trait known as courage, 
for sightless persons dependent upon these custodians for their very 
subsistence and livelihood to stand up publicly and voice their criticism, 
This is precisely what has taken place in those "alleged instances" ob- 
liquely and snidely referred to by the author of the present article. And 
in the "one case" specified, which occurred in Houston, Texas, the plain 
facts are that the Federation took no action at alle-in fact, had no 
knowledge of the situation--until it received requests for information from 
the Houston Association of the Blind. But there was indeed a powerful 
element of "outside interference" in this case: it came in undisguised and 
rutiiess form as a written threat from the state administrator, read aloud 
to the convention of the Houston blind, to forget about the National Feder- 
ation --or else. The documentary proof of these statements is available; 
and what is more, it is known to Mr. Barnett. 


6. According to Mr. Barnett, ''So what, then, is the real issue in 
the Kennedy bill? It is simply the principle advocated in one ofits brief 
clauses that administrators of federally-financed programs of aid or 
service to the blind shall seek and abide by the guidance of representatives 
of organizations of blind people in the execution of their work. Again, 
it is clear that even here there is no real issue, since the principle of 
consulting with appropriate groups of the citizen population long ago was 
established in the training of all good administrators of social welfare 
programs. Such administrators usually have quite a problem getting 
advice from competent individuals and groups, and in the field of work 
for the blind it has been especially confusing to the sincere administrator 


to determine just what individual expert or organization should attract his 
interest and his ear," 


In one breath (or possibly two) we are told that the real issue is 
the principle of consultation with the blind, and that this is not the real 


issue at all. Whether real or unreal, the issue is then derided because 


‘appropriate groups of the citizen population" are always consulted by 
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good administrators. Butnote that these “appropriate groups" are not 
identified as groups of blind people; rather, they are described as 
"competent individuals or groups" and as "'the individual expert or or- 
ganization. " It is clear enough that the groups which the author has 

in mind are simply those which he represents: that is, the agency 
"experts" and "professionals" who are deemed to know best what is 

good for the blind. This is merely a recapitulation of the arguments 
advanced in earlier AFB and AAWB releases that the only valid principle 
of consultation is the principle of consulting "experts." And our answer, 
once again, must be that this matter of expert advice is entirely different 
from and irrelevant to the principle of consultation with the blind them- 
selves through their own organizations, as the client-group of specific 
public programs and services. It is this latter principle which the 
Kennedy-Baring bill incorporates; it says nothing one way or the other 
about expert advice from non-blind groups of social workers and benev- 
olent societies. Such a "principle of consultation" is simply beside the 
point. For example, the Department of Agriculture may consult on 
occasion with "experts" who are not farmers; but it would not be worthy 
of its name if it did not consult, systematically and primarily, with the 
farmers themselves. The same elementary observation holds true for 
such departments as Commerce and Labor, and for the vast array of 
government bureaus and divisions with a definite and distinct clientele. 

It seems strange, that at this late date in the development of democractic 
representation and consultation, there should still be a need to explain 
and justify such a procedure. 





Moreover, the author of the New Outlook article has not only 
misunderstood the principle of consultation which is involved in the bill; 
he has seriously misread the bill itself. There is in it no requirement 
that administrators shall "abide by the guidance of representatives of 
organizations of blind people;'' there is only the requirement that they 
shall consult with such representatives. While the organized blind may 
hope that their views and advice will be reflected in administrative 
procedures, there is of course no intention--express or implied-- of 
compelling adherence to these views. The statement that such an element 
of compulsion exists is, at the least, unfortunate and highly misleading; 
in the interest of accurate reporting, therefore, it is suggested that it 
would be appropriate that the author of this error publish a retraction in 
the same editorial space at the earliest opportunity. 

7. According to Mr. Barnett, ''The real issue is the question 
- of legislation which would force the implementation of principles which 

are already accepted. In our democratic way of life and government, 
I do not believe it to be either wise or necessary." 


This is the second "real issue" presented; but apparently it is 
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“realer'' than the first. What seems less and less real, however, is the 
author's gtasp of the "principle" involved (i.e., the principle of consul- 
tation) which was distorted and misconceived a few lines back but now is 
held to be "already accepted."' Clearly it is not accepted by Mr. Barnett. 
But even if i¢ were, is it not remarkable that the implementation of ac- 
cepted principles is held to be neither wise nor necessary? One can only 
suppose that what is wise and necessary is the implementation of princi- 
ples that are not accepted! 


8. According to Mr. Barnett, ''The only principle that would be 
served would be that of whatever organization of blind people could demon- 
strate that it 'represents the blind. ''' Certainly; and why not? The princi- 
ple that would then be served is that of representative democracy. But this 
is not quite the author's meaning; for he goes on to say: "If one organi- 
zation were more successful than others in the techniques of organizing, 
advertising, labbying and aggressive activity, then it might become the 
one whase autherized representatives would enjoy the right of law to review 
the activities of federal administrators, and through them, the activities 
of state officials and private agency administrators whose programs utilize 
federal funds." 


Of course, if one organization were more successful in organizing, 
it would ipso facto be more representative; but is there in actuality, as 
this sentence implies, a competition among rival organizations of the 
blind at the national level, each one utilizing the methods of "advertising, 
lobbying and aggressive activity"? The answer is simply that there is not; 
once mote it is necessary to point out that there is only one such organi- 
zation available to all blind people, and that therefore the competitive 
rivalry supposed by the author does not and cannot exist. This sole 
national organization open to all blind men and women does, however, 
interest itself in legislation concerning ite members; in other words, 
it "lobbies."' It would be a poor representative indeed if it had no such 
interest. But it is curious that aspersions should be cast upon the legiti- 
macy of such activities, by use of the invidious language: "the techniques 
of organizing, advertising, lobbying and aggressive activity."' People in 
glass foundations, one is tempted to reply, should not throw stones: few 
lobbies in the nation's capital have made more sustained efforts to 
influence legislation and to gain access to the pertinent echelons of govern- 
ment administration than the lobby of the American Foundation for the 
Blind; and, as for advertising and aggressive activity, it would be hard 
to beat the present frenzied maneuvers of this agency to defeat the Kennedy 
bill and the democratic principle which it embodies. 


9. There follows next a summary of arguments against the Kennedy 
bill already discussed. Then occurs a striking expression of humility 
and self-abnegation, im which the author lets the cup pass from him: 
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"]t is probably necessary that 1 add the statement that even if 1 were 

to be the individual who was the authorized representative, or even if 

the organizations with which I am associated were to be the ones to 
whom the consulting role was assigned, I still would be opposed to the 
Kennedy bill. Any who quote from any part of this column are respect- 
fully requested to quote that statement as well," 


We are delighted to comply with this request; but why the urgency? 
What does the self-sacrificing statement amount to? Is it likely that the 
head of an agency for the blind could be designated an "authorized represent- 
ative’ of the organized blind? No; it is safe to say that Mr. Barnett will 
not soon be tempted to violate his vow, On the other hand, of course, 
the organizations with which he is associated (the AFB and the AAWB) 
have always in fact enjoyed a consulting role;" indeed, until recently 
they have had the only consulting role, since the organized blind have 
not been permitted to speak for themselves before the responsible 
agencies of government. Our author, in short, may well let the cup 
pass: he has drunk his fill of it. 


10. According to Mr, Barnett, "No single individual or small 
group of individuals has the right to impose his or their will over the 
lives and hopes and dreams of others." A; 


To this we can only say 'Amen.' This is, beyond any doubt, a 
splendid and entirely accurate statement, one completely consistent with 
the objectives of the organized blind--and completely inconsistent with the 
purposes and functions of the custodial agencies. The goals of the blind 
are simply self-expression and self-sufficiency: freedom from the perva- 
sive control of these caretaker groups in every phase of life and livelihood: 
the right to stand on their own feet and make their own way, to speak for 
themselves with their own voice--not through the "master's voice" of an 
agency victrola. We salute the statement of Mr. Barnett, and respect- 
fully request that he demonstrate his sincerity by resigning from that 
small group of individuals who seek to impose their will, and joining 
the free ard independent movement of America's blind people to give 
meaning to their "lives and hopes and dreams." 


ll. According to Mr. Barnett, "Each of us may make our opinions 
known through professional and political channels, and if they are sound, 
they will find their way into action sooner or later through the processes 
of our government and of our society. "' 


Here is utter contradiction; evidently a small group of individuals 
does have the right to impose its will, after all. For each of us is not 
to voice his own opinions, not to speak for himself, but rather must 
submit his opinions tothe "professionals" and if they are ''sound''--i.e., 
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agreeable to the professionals--they will at some future time find their 
way into action. Could any agency official speak plainer than that? 


12. According to Mr. Barnett, "I, as a blind person, want to be 
a part of that process, not one who is permitted to live in a world of my 
'rights' fenced off from all else that the rest of the world has to offer." 


We, too, as blind persons, want to be a part of the social and 
political process--which is, of course, why we have organized. But we 
also want, as the author evidently does not, to live in a world in which 
our rights as citizens and our competence as normal individuals is recog- 
nized--for we know from bitter experience that without these rights what 
the agency world has to offer is inferiority, dependency, and servility. 


13. According to Mr. Barnett, ''While I am deeply grateful for 
all of the special aids that society has provided for me and others who are 
blind, I have to admit that I find the constant advertising of us as an espe- 
cially unfortunate group somewhat disconcerting." 


In short, let the blind be content with all that has been done for 
them in the past and cease thinking of their blindness as a misfortune and 
of their social condition as improvable by their own efforts. No further 
comment is necessary. 


14. According to Mr. Barnett, "Most of us must fight for accept- 
ance into the normal community against the concept of ourselves as a 
separate group. I think that a law like that proposed by Senator Kennedy 
would be the most serious influence yet seen in the form of legislation 
that would build the wall a little higher." 


With the following slight amendment, this passage may stand un- 
opposed: "Most of us must fight for acceptance into the normal commu- 
nity against the concept of ourselves as a dependent and abnormal group. 
I think that a law like that proposed by Senator Kennedy would be the 
most serious influence yet seen in the form of legislation that would 
build a little higher the safeguards permitting us to exercise our indepen- 
dence and steadily establish our normality." 
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THE BLIND AND THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 


An Address Delivered by 
Professor Jacobus tenBroek 
President, National Federation of the Blind 
At the Annual Convention of the N. F. B. 
New Orleans, July 6, 1957 


The National Federation of the Blind stands today an embattled orga- 
nization, The attacks upon us, always present but once few and scattered, 
have vastly increased in number and bitterness. They represent not merely 
differences of opinion among reasonable men, or the ordinary disputes of 
divergent and competing groups. Our motives have been impugned; our pur- 
poses reviled; our integrity aspersed; our representative charater denied. 
Plans have been laid, activities undertaken, and concerted actions set in 
motion for the clear and unmistakable purpose of bringing about our destruc- 
tion. Nothing less is sought than our extinction as an organization. 


What is the organization thus bitterly under attack? The National 
Federation of the Blind is a nation-wide association of blind people -- the 
only such group in the United States. It was founded in 1940 upon the - 
principle that the blind themselves have the right and duty to unite on the 
basis of their common bond and to assume the leadership of their common 
cause, There are many organizations for the blind in America -- charitable 
societies, social worker groups, custodial agencies: organizations created 
by other people with plans and programs for the blind in the shaping of which 
the blind have had no voice. There is only one national organization of the 
blind, administered by as well as for the blind, in which the blind themselves 
determine their own policies and programs and find the solution to their col- 
lective problems.-- that is, the National Federation of the Blind. 


Who are the members of this federation of the blind? The organiza- 
tional meeting of the Federation consisted of hardly more than a dozen 
delegates from organizationg of the blind in seven states. But the democra- 
tic idea of free and independent organization, for purposes of self-expression 
and self-determination, spread rapidly into all corners of the land. Today 
the Federation is truly national, with affiliated organizations of the blind in 
43 states and individual members in the rest. The National Federation is 
the sum and center of these state associations, which in their turn are com- 
posed of the various local clubs of the blind within each state. Every member 
of each local group is also a member of the state organization and of the Na- 
tional Federation, with the right to serve on committees, speak on the - 
floor, hold office -- and generally to participate as a delegate in conventions. 
The hational convention constitutes a gathering of the duly selected delegates 
of all the state associations meeting to solve mutual problems and to reach 
common decisions -- just as conventions at the state level are a convocation 
of the chosen representatives of the local clubs and chapters of the blind. 
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Thus the primary governing body of the Federation is the annual convention: 
a representative gathering and a democratic institution, in which all signi- 
ficant policies are decided through free and open discussion on the part of 
all the delegates, 


Who are the blind who lead the blind? The national officers of the 
Federation -- consisting of a president, a first vice-president, a second 
vice-president, a secretary, and a treasurer-- are elected for two’-yoar 
terms by a majority vote of the delegates to the national convention. These 
officers, all of whom are blind, together with eleven other elected members 
conetitute the Federation's board of directors. Neither officers nor board 
members receive any pay or other compensation for their services. The 
organization hires a certain number of blind as well as sighted staff, but 
these people do not serve as officers or board members. It is an important 
principle of the Federation that elected leadership and staff should be kept 
separate, Thus decisions of the board truly represent the blind of the nation 
and not a vested interest, Geographically and occupationally, the officers 
and members of the board of directors of the Federation are drawn from 
all parts of the country and manyfields of endeavor: two are from Illinois, 
two from California, and one apiece from Georgia, Wisconsin, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Iowa, Xentucky, Oklahoma, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee. One is a speech professor; one a professor of law; one a 
professor of philosophy and education; one is a housewife; one is a bench 
machinist; one is an atomic physicist; one is a violinist and insurance sales- 
man; one is a teacher in a school for the blind; one is a teacher in an orien- 
tation center; three are businessmen; one is a retired businessman; one is 
a practicing lawyer; one is a rehabilitation counselor; one is a member of 
a statepublic service commission. 


What is true of the National Federation is equally true of the affiliated 
state federations. Our Code of Affiliate Standards points out that ''the National 
Federation of the Blind has grown from the base up, and by its structural 
nature is the sum of its component state affiliates. Independence, represen- 
tation, and democracy are the fundamental qualities which inspired its for- 
mation and which justify its existence and growth."' To this end it is stipu- 
lated that affiliated organizations of the blind be independent of other asso- 
ciations, that they be composed primarily and controlled entirely by their 
blind members, and that they be managed and operated democratically. ''This 
standard requires adherence to the principle that the membership is the - 
primary authority of the organization, Preferably, a general convention of 
the membership or elected delegates of the membership should be held - 
annually, To assure democratic control, the metabership of a state affiliate 
must meet and its principal executive officers must be elected at least once 
in every two years, There can be no closed memberships. Procedures for 
internal discipline should apply equally to each member." 


Thig then is the National Federation of the Blind and its affiliated 
organizations. It is this representative and democratic acsociation of the 
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blind citizens of the nation which is presently under attack, Most shocking 
of all to the public and to the uninformed is that the assaults upon us come 
from agencies for the blind, Let me emphasize that not all of the agencies 
for the blind are engaging in these assaults. Many of them work cooperat- 
tively with the blind and are doing a laudable job, But some of those who hold 
themselves out to the public as serving the blind and advancing their welfare 
today spend their time and the public's money making war upon us, 


If the course of events is not altered, if these agencies continue in 
their present path, it may not be too much to say -- as one blind man has 
said recently -- that "either these agencies will ruin the blind or the blind 
will ruin these agencies, '' No disagreement can be greater than the dis- 
agreement with persons who seek to eliminate your very existence. No 
struggle can be more intense than the struggle for survival, 


What is at issue is the right of the blind to organize and to speak for 
themselves, It may seem unbelievable to some that in this year of grace 
1957, at this late day in the history of constitutional democracy, there still 
are those who question the right of any group of citizens with a common - 
interest, a public purpose and a democratic structure, to organize for self- 
expression and to receive governmental protection in so doing. Yet such 
is the case. We must avow and defend that right. We must awaken the public 
to the assaults upon it. 


What are the grounds, on which our right to organize is founded? 
What is the character of our claim, and how is it to be justified in the face 
of this challenge? 


The right of the blind to organize is equally based in law, in morality, 
in history, in logic, and in common sense, It is at once a human right, a 
constitutional prerogative, and a public duty, It fulfills the legitimate per- 
sonal needs of men and at the same time clearly serves a public purpose, 
The right of organization for all men is a vital prerequisite of democratic 
government and a necessary condition of mature social life. The right of 
organization for the blind is no less than this, but is is also something more: 
itis an immediate and urgent obligation if the opportunity of self-expression 
and self-determination is not to be ignobly lost--for our generation at least, 
and perhaps for generations to come, 


Let us hold in mind the blatant utterance a year or two ago by a pro- 
minent agency official (the Executive Director of the American Foundation 
for the Blind): "A job, a home, and the right to be a citizen, will come 
to the blind in that generation when each and every blind person is a living 
advertisement of his ability and capacity to accept the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, Then we professionals will have no problem of '° - 
interpretation «+ because the blind will no longer need us to speak for them, 
and we, like primitive segregation, will die away as an instrument which 
society will include only in its historical records." 
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Let us accept this challenge, Let us do this benefactor of ours the 
service of hastening the time when he and his kind will indeed die away as 
historical curiosities as the blind secure not only the rights of citizenship, 
not only the right to organize and speak for themselves, but the recognition 
and authority to make that voice heard in the counsels of government and 
society. 


The right of the blind to organize is, first of all, a fundamental human 
right, In the language of an earlier day it is a natural right deriving from the 
moral law of God and nature. In the language of our own day, it is a basic 
need arising from the deepest springs of human character. Man, in an an- 
cient phrase, is a social animal. His very manhood, his distinctive human 
quality, is fulfilled in the process of free association, of mutual sharing and 
voluntary cooperation with his fellows. No need is more instinctive or more 
natural to him than that of ‘belonging, of joining, of becoming part of some- 
thing larger than himself. To deny him the inalienable right of voluntary 
association, the right to organize with others sharing a common purpose and 
a mutual bond, is to deprive him of the vesture of civilization and restore 
him to the brute existence of the jungle, It is, in short, to deny his huma- 
nity, 


As there is a universal human need of association among men, 80 are 
there particular interests and differentiated wants, There is still no better 
test of the stability and freedom of a society than the degree of encourage- 
ment it affords to the natural diversity of such free groupings and affiliations. 
It has always been the trademark of tyranny to undermine and destroy whereve 
possible the right of voluntary organization as incompatible with the total - 
allegiance of the individual to the state and its agencies. In this policy the 
totalitarians are shrewdly correct; for such primary associations as the blind 
federations interpose a formidable barrier to unwarranted instrusions by publi 
and private agencies into the privacy and dignity of citizens, to efforts to 
“divide and conquer" by isolating the blind people of the nation one from anoth 
and to policies continuing them in dependence upon the agencies, In a demo- 
cratic, as opposed to a totalitarian society, the opposite is true:''the right of 
all men, blind as well as sighted, to express their various and divergent 
needs through free and unrestricted association is not only formally guaranteed 
but consciously and actively promoted. 


Let us be on guard, as citizens of a self-governing democracy, agains 
those who would disparage the right of any group to organize for the legitimat 
purposes of self-expression and self-determination. For it is not only the - 
tyrant who seeks to discredit and undermine such progress toward independ- 
ence on the part of the disadvantaged, the excluded, and the oppressed, There 
are always those whose strength is derived from the social exploitation of thei 
service to the weak; those who turn to their own advantage the disadvantages 
of others; those whose own peculiar organization feeds upon the products of 
disorganization, Let us beware especially of those who tell us that we have 
no right to organize, but who speak themselves from the platform of a - 
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powerful and elaborate organization, Let us be vigilant against the sophis- 
tries of those who deplore self-organization of the blind as exclusive and 
reactionary~- yet militantly resist our efforts to transcend poor laws, shel- 
tered employment and perpetual dependency. Let us recognize, finally, that 
the most immediate and compelling incentive to effective organization of the 
blind ie that of sheer self-protection and mutual defense against the domineer- 
ing arrogance of many of those who have appointed themselves our protectors 
and custodians, 


Indeed, the oldest and most durable of motives for human organiza- 
tion is that which arises from the inherent right of collective self-defense-- 
the need of mutual protection--on the part of groups of men confronted with 
exploitation or exclusion. In our own day the "protective society, '' the ''de- 
fensive league,"' are quite as common as in any earlier period, There is 
obvious truth in the cautious comment in one very well-known text that ''sub- 
jected as they were from earliest times to social ostracism and misunder- 
standing, it is not surprising that the blind found it convenient, where they 
existed in sufficient numbers, to organize among themselves," The blind 
may not always have found it ''convenient" to organize--on the contrary, such 
activity was and still is often extremely perilous and inconvenient--but what 
is certain is that self-organization was and still ie both natural and neces- 
sary if the lot of the blind is to be improved. In fact, we know that self-or- 
ganization by the blind has occured throughout the world, in virtually all 
ages. In Asian countries, for upwards of a thousand years, there have 
existed guilds and associations composed exclusively of the blind, which 
possessed full legal and social status and effectively safeguarded their mem- 
bers in the established means of livelihood, 


But it was in Europe, during medieval times, that the guilds and 
brotherhoods of the blind were probably most highly organized and success- 
fulin their purpose, One of the most significant of these self-contained - 
groups was the ''Congregation and House of the 300,"' organized in Paris in 
the 13th century. In this brotherhood lived men and women who governed 
themselves through a popular assembly and were, within the monastic limits 
of the enterprise, apparently self-sufficient. However, it is worth noting 
that the autonomous and self-governing character of this brotherhood was 
gradually undermined by elements antagonistic to their independence. The 
author of From Homer to Helen Keller tells us, "Both the administration and 
the statutes of the congregation underwent in the course of time a number of 
changes, with a considerable loss to the blind of their original rights and a 
corresponding increase of the influence of the sighted.'' How familiar a ring 
does this description have for many of us today. 





Other ''free brotherhoods of the blind,'' as they were called, flourished 
throughout Europe during the middle ages. Most of them were in the form of 
guilds; and it is worth a moment of our time to examine just what their func- 
tion and import was for the blind of this period. It is sometimes argued today, 
in books about the blind, that these medieval guilds were an unfortunate de- 
velopment because their effect was to separate the sightless from the normal 
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community and thus to reinforce the tradition of segregation, This result, 
it is suggested, must also be expected from any present-day revival of the 
principle of self-organization of the blind. But the conclusion i gnores two 
crucial facts which are central to an appraisal of the guilds, First, and 
most obviously, it would have been much more unfortunate for the blind of 
the: middle ages if they had not been able to organize at all. In a society 
which looked on blindness either as a punishment or a communicable disease, 
the blind who were without the protection of organization either perished 
quickly or were cruelly exploited. Second, and more significant, is the 
fact that such organizations, far from separating the blind from their com- 
munity, achieved exactly the opposite result--they were the sole effective 
means of integration into the community. For the guilds of the blind were 
in no sense unique or unusual ; they existed side by side with a vast prolife- 
ration of other guilds within which all men found their place and ordered - 
their lives. Feudal society was closely governed by rules of status, rank, 
and function; men joined guilds not only for economic reasons, not only for 
social and psychological satisfaction, but also to obtain effective represen- 
tation in the affairs of their community. It was the guild member who held 
full membership and established status; and it was equally the non-member, 
the isolated individual apart from such associations, who was genuinely se- 
parated from the community and regarded as an alien. 


The medieval guilds, of course, are long since gone from the western 
world, But the need of association, the incentive for organization, has not 
lessened with the passage of time. Today, that need and that incentive have 
found their satisfaction and consummation in the state and national federation 
of the blind, minus the regressive features of the medieval guilds. The fede- 
rations of the blind are restoring to their members the sense of common pur- 
pose, of dignity and responsibility, of integrity and community. They are 
providing a channel of self-expression, an: opportunity of self-determination, 
and a means of direct participation in the policies and programs bearing upon 
their interests. Through them the blind can seek to articulate their case, 
directly and forthrightly, to the public as a whole and specifically to govern- 
ment, to industry, to the agencies of welfare, Through them the blind are 
seeking to secure their freedom from the whole antique apparatus of charity 
and paternalism, 


I have spoken of self-organization by the blind in terms of the inherer 
right of self-preservation and collective self-defense --the human right of - 
closing ranks in order to repel attack and resist aggression from antagonis- 
tic interests. It remains to speak of the affirmative public purpose which suc 
organization performs within a democracy, the purpose contemplated in the 
constitutional right to organize. 


Embodied in the basic Jaw of our land is the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 
If there were no more than this in the Constitution, these words would be 
sufficient to guarantee the right of association and organization for purposes 
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of public action, But there is more than this, There is the right of organi- 
zation implicit in the twofold guarantees of freedom of speech and of religion, 
"Congress shall make no laws (reads the first Amendment) respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech,.., "This language constitutes an unequivocal guaran- 
tee both of freedom of conscience and of opinion, But what would either free- 
dom amount to without the right of congregation and association which provides 
the necessary framework for worship on the one hand, and for speech on the 
other? Just as the free exercise of religious worship requires the right freely 
to congregate and to organize churches, 60 the freedom of speech requires 
the right to organize secular congregations for purposes of self-expression. 
For the speech which is here encouraged is the speech of public discussion, 
carried on through social gathering and voluntary associations. 


No clearer affirmation of the inseparability of this right of organized 
assembly and group petition has yet been made than in these words of Jus - 
tice Rutledge, speaking for the Supreme Court of the United States: ''It was 
not by accident or coincidence that the rights to freedom in speech and press 
were coupled in a single guaranty. with the rights of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition for redress of grievances, All these, though not 
identical, are inseparable, They are cognate rights, and therefore are united 
in the First Article's assurance. . ... The grievances for redress of which 
the right of petition was insured, and with it the right of assembly, are not 
solely religious or political ones, And the right of free speech and a free 
press are not confined to any field of human interest,'' 


The very success of dernocratic self-government rests upon the li- 
berty of particular interests and viewpoints to organize in order to achieve 
effective self-expression and articulation of their claims in the marketplace 
of ideas, America is a multi-group society, a vast constellation of volun- 
tary associations, each seeking to translate its private needs into public 
policy or at the least to erect a veto against encroachment upon its inter- 
ests, It is for the public and its representatives to decide, in every contest, 
which of these particular interests is most consistent with the general inter - 
est. What is essential to our system is that every interest be allowed an 
audience and a fair hearing, so that all the values and competing claims may 
be taken into account in the continuous process of public deliberation and de- 
cision, What must at all costs be avoided is any closing of the circle, any 
curtailment of discussion or domination of the platform by some groups or 
interests at the expense of others, 


If this much be admitted, the answer becomes obvious to that fami- 
liar refrain we know so well: that the interests of the blind are already ade- 
quately represented, promoted and defended by the various agencies and 
associations now well established in the field. The answer is that these 
groups have indeed conscientiously represented and defended a set of inter- 
ests; namely, the interests of the agencies, On occasion their interests have 
coincided with those of the blind; often they have not. Nor is there anything 
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at all unusual in this divergence. No one, I take it, would seriously main. 
tain today that the interests of labor can be adequately represented in a com. 
pany union, controlled by management. In the same way, the American Me. 
dical Association makes no serious claim to speak for the general public, 
from which its patients are drawn, but only for the organized doctors. In 
the same way also an organization of social workers represents, not the 
public from which their clientele comes, but simply the organized social 
workers, 


Let us be fair about this, It is clearly in the public interest that 
these organizations of social workers, and of public administrators, and of 
rehabilitation personnel, should exist and flourish. We may, to paraphrase 
Voltaire, disagree with what they organize for, but we should defend to the 
death their right to organize. However, it ought to be made very clear what 
they are organized for, and whom it is they represent. So muat we ourselves 
be equally honest, It would be entirely unjust and misleading for the National 
Federation of the Blind to pretend that we are representative of the lighthouse 
keepers, or of the sheltered shop-managers, or of any group at all, other 
than the blind. What we are entitled to demand is simply that the organized 
workers for the blind be equally candid in confessing the scope of their re- 
presentation and responsibility, and the nature of their vested interests. Plus 
one thing more, that they defend our right to organize, as we uphold theirs, 


But this is, of course, precisely what they have not done. Those 
agencies which are waging war upon the National Federation of the Blind 
do not merely oppose our right to organize, do not merely assert our lack 
of competence to speak for ourselves with our own voice, but proclaim their 
own supreme competence to represent us and govern over us, The right to 
be a citizen, in the words of the agency official quoted earlier, will come 
to the blind only in that golden age when every one of then is perfect, Only 
then, declares this official, will we professionals have no problem of inter- 
pretation because the blind will no longer need us to speak for them." We 
mayagree with the hidden promise of this argument that such a far off divine 
event in which the blind, unlike their fellow men, are all equipped with halos, 
will never come on earth. But we may also announce that, if the millennium 
is not yet with us, a day of judgment is indeed at hand: an hour of reckoning 
for those who seek to corrupt the purposes of the organized blind and prevent 
their normal progress toward equality and integration, who conspire to sub- 
vert and undermine the free institutions of democratic society and dissolve 
that liberty of congregation and assembly which the laws of men and the 
laws of nature have alike created. 


We have seen in the course of our discussion that the principle of 
self-organization for the blind, as for all other groups united by a natural 
bond and common interest, has roots that go far back in history, In large 
part the traditional incentive for such organization has been economic. Does 
this incentive still exist? Are the blind today in any significant sense ex- 
cluded or discriminated against in the ordinary range of trades and callings, 
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skills and professions, of the normal community? The question surely 
answers itself. For if there is scarcely any major oceupation in which 
some blind persons are not succesfully established, there are fewer yet 

in which systematic and concerted efforts are not still made to bar the blind 
from participation on the basis solely of their disability. Yet, for all their 
profusion and obstinacy, these are not the only barriers raised against fair 
opportunity and participation by the blind, nor are they, in major respects, 
even the most formidable barriers. Still more pervasive, frequently more 
rigid, and infinitely more frustrating, are the defeatist and distrustful at- 
titudes of those custodians and caretakers, commissioners and supervisors, 
caseworkers and administrators, who continue to operate on the basis of the 
age-old stereotype of the helpless blind. 


To these defeatist attitudes must now be added other barriers--those 
barbed- wire entanglements and vicious booby-traps which have been newly 
planted in the path of our movement. The attempts to destroy the National 
Federation of the Blind, on the ccntrary, represent the error not of folly 
but of knavery, the sin not of ignorance but of conscious contrivance, For 
the authors of these attacks are {ally aware cf the possibilities open to the 
blind through the process of self-organization, 


Lest anyone consider that this is an exaggeration--that there cannot 
exist in this day and age any serious opposition to the free and voluntary 
organization of the blind, that what attacks occur must be few and scattered, 
and surely without design or concert--let me review a few of the more sig- 
nificant events which have occurred during recent months. 


The Council of Executives of State Agencies for the Blind has created 
a special committee for the sole and exclusive purpose of devising means to 
combat the efforts of the blind people of any state to organize independently 
through affiliation with the National Federation, We have known of this com- 
mittee since its formation last October, Its existence has been publicly an- 
nounced in a letter written at the time by Lon Alsup, Executive Secretary- 
Director of the Texas Commission for the Blind, which stated that at the 
Denver convention of the National Rehabilitation Association, the Council of 
Executives of Agencies for the Blind ''went on record against the practices 
and policies used by the National Federation and established a committee 
within its organization to supply information to any state where there was 
an attempt to organize the state in behalf of the National Federation for [ sic] 
the Blind,"' 


This letter from Secretary-Director Alsup had another purpose than 
that of confirming the existence of the committee against self-organization 
of the blind in the National Federation of the Blind. The letter was written 
as athreat to the blind people of Texas against any effort on their - 
part even to discuss affiliation with the Nationa] Federation. In this brazen 
communication the Texas agency official grossly maligned the members of 
the Houston organization of the blind and went so far as to issue a threat 
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‘against the livelihood of a blind stand operatoxy who had dared to express 
his approval of affiliation. 


Not only in Texas! In Colorado the director of Colorado Industries 
for the Blind, Herman Kline, has used his office as a means of conducting 
a systematic campaign of hostility and vilification against the Colorado Fede- 
ration of the Blind and the National Federation. Among other things, Kline 
had himself designated as representative of the organized agencies at any 
postoffice hearings which might be held against the fundraisers of the Na- 
tional Federation. In addition he has issued a report to the governor and 
legislature of Colorado which consist in part of an incoherent attack upon 
the Federation and of the survey which we carried out in that estate at the 
request of and with the thanks and praise of the governor himeelf. 


This is not all, nor even the worst, In Arkansas, an agency direc- 
tor, Roy Kumpe, has by his own proud admission been extremely active in 
circulating, if not in manufacturing opposition to the National Federation 
of the Blind and our Arkansas affiliate, such charges as those I have recited, 
He has boasted openly that it is Kumpe who is responsible for instigating the 
post office investigation against our fund raisers. Kumpe and Kline intervened 
in Utah in an all-out effort to block the affiliation of the Utah blind with the 
National Federation, ’ 


Kumpe, Kline, and Alsup--who are the other members of this unholy 
alliance? Mark down the name of H. A. Wood. It was Wood, who, as exe- 
cutive head of the North Carolina Commission for the Blind, in an effort to 
destroy and discredit the North Carolina Federation of the Blind perpetrated 
some months ago a breach of public trust and violation of confidentiality by 
releasing official summaries of case material concerning two former clients 
who are active in the state federation. The material thus exploited contained 
detailed information of a highly personal character, the secrecy of which is 
a sacred trust and canon of professional ethics. That the head of a state - 
agency should have been driven to such tactics illuminates with frightening 
clarity the desperate determination of this man and others like him to use 
whatever weapons may come to hand in order to block the forward progress 
of our organized blind movement, 


Kumpe, Kline, Alsup and Wood--now add the name of Harry Simmons, 
Simmons is the head of the Florida Council for the Blind. He has systemat- 
ically attacked the Florida Federation and the National Federation through 
circulare to stand operators and others, through agents who have appeared 
before public bodies to oppose the issuing of fundraising licenses, through 
destroying the job security of at least one Florida Federation leader and - 
through many other devious and less conspicuous actions, 


Meanwhile, in Mississippi, the agencies have, for the time being 
at least, effectively destroyed the possibility of a National Federation affiliate 
on the part of the blind of that state. The technique was simple. The foreman 
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of the shop simply gave instructions to the workers on what to say and how 
to act when the National Federation's First Vice-President called an orga- 
nization meeting. 


The workers in the sheltered shops and the operators of vending stands, 
among those who receive aid and assistance from blind agencies, are parti- 
cularly vulnerable to agency pressure. In Colorado, for example, some of 
the vending stand operators and shop workers were among the first to yield to 
agency blandishments and threats, and to give aid and comfort to the Colorado 
agency for the blind in its attacks on the organized blind movement, In Cal- 
ifornia, the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, the licensing agency for the 
yending stand program, has managed to take over the association of blind vend- 
ing stand operators and convert it into what can only be described as a ''com- 
pany union," the pliant tool of agency policies, the fawning suppliant for a- 
gency favors, and the obedient spokesman of the agency before the legislature, 
The independent members of the association were forced to withdraw and form 
a separate organization in which the true feelings of the independent blind might 
find expression. 


Examine thie letter sertto a blind worker in a lighthouse in another 
state by the executive director on behalf of the board of directors: ''It is felt 
that for a long period you have, by act and utterance, both within and with- 
out the Lighthouse, displayed extreme disloyalty to the Lighthouse. You have, 
numerous times, been publicly critical of Lighthouse management, both 
generally and in a personal degree... . You have not at any time publicly 
acknowledged the many benefits afforded you as an employee in the Workshop. 
You have displayed an arrogance all out of proportion that has resulted in a 
disturbing of your fellow workers, ... . You have consistently failed to 
govern yourself in accordance with all the facts concerning your employment. 
This letter then is to inform you that from the date hereof you shall be con- 
sidered on probation for a period of thirty days in consequence of your past 
actions and utterances. Any further evidence of disloyalty upon your part 
and a twisting of facts in your public utterances shall cause your summary 
dismissal from employment at the Lighthouse and bar you from future employ- 
ment, '' 


Vending stand programs and sheltered shops are therefore especially 
useful as instruments through which agencies can carry out attacks on the 
National Federation of the Blind and its affiliates. Through the right to select 
and dismiss workers and operators, through the exploitation of various ele- 
ments in the control system of operating the stands, and through work assigm- 
ments and wage determinations in the shops, extreme pressure can be exer- 
ted on these vulnerable individuals, That many of the blind respond to this 
pressure is not suprising. Toward these operators and workers I speak no 
word of blame. It hardly behooves those of us who are not in this situation, 
and not subject to these pressures, to judge the actions of those who are, 

That men with so few opportunities should grovel a little before power having 
the capacity and will to curtail or destroy their means of livelihood, if it is 
awealness at all in our blind workers ond operators, is a weakness common 
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to most of mankind. We can only view it with understanding. On the other 
hand, my admiration and the admiration of all of us goes out to those vending 
stand operators and shop workers whose determination is unshakable to main. 
tain their constitutional rights of liberty and independence against the impo- 
sition by the administering agencies of improper and immoral conditions 

to public aid. I could list many such daurntiess blind men and women through. 
out the country, but I shall not further expose them by giving their names, 


In the area of their right to negotiate as equalb with the management 
of sheltered workshops and business enterprises, of vending stands and - 
special employment programs, the problem is exactly that of organized labor: 
for the blind who labor in the workshops are not only unorganized but wholly 
deprived of the most elementary safeguards and privileges of organized labor, 
Wages in these shops are far below the cost of living and often beneath the 
standards of relief. They are also below requirements of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, from which the agencies have seen to it that workshops are 
exempt. Here the common virtues of labor organization are striking in their 
absence: no pension plans, no paid vacations, no security of employment, 
no systematic and free relations with management, no dignity, no status, 
no integrity, no independence--only shelter the precarious shelter of patro- 
nage and paternalism, the shelter of the "company union," 


These then are some of the interrelated activities carried out against 
the National Federation of the Blind by a few agency leaders. These director: 
of the rumor factory--these manufacturers and distributors of hostility toward 
the National Federation of the Blind-- are not, it should be said again, joined 
in their attitudes and actions by all of the agencies. But they have, however, 
begun to draw into their orbit other agencies and administrators-- most no- 
table among whom are some officers of the American Foundation for the 
Blind. These AFB officials, who until the last year or two had followed a 
policy of cautious sniping at the Federation from the sidelines, have now 
joined and augmented the hue and cry against our organization through a more 
open stand of opposition and direct assault. They have circulated a written 
report about the Federation, a copy of which is in our possession, which 
misrepresents the scope, nature and composition of our organization, indul- 
ges in half-truths and factural errors about the leaders of the Federation, anc 
falsifies the record of our accomplishments, Some Foundation officers, more 
over, have been assiduous in circulating the malicious work of others about 
the Federation. In so doing, these representatives of the Foundation can of 
course deny authorship but they cannot escape responsibility, for the carrier 
and hawker of malicious gossip --the rumor monger--~is no less guilty than 
the rumor fabricator, 


We have in our possession the reply of a Foundation officer to an 
inquiry from a recipient of our greeting cards. It enclosed one of those 
releases which the Better Business Bureau has so actively distributed and 
which contains a number of half-truths, derogatory innuendoes, and flatly 
false charges. The treatment of the postoffice review of our greeting card 
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campaign in the New Outlook, which despite its efforts to attain professional 
status is ctill in large measure the house organ of the Foundation, can only 
be regarded as skillfully, and therefore deliberately, slanted, misleading, 
unfair and prejudicial, The article does indeed contain the Federation's 
reply te charges against our fundraising organization--although no opportu- 
nity was given us to bring that reply up to date--and our statement appears 
only after a detailed and lurid recapitulation of scattered newspaper reports 
and vague local attacks upon unordered merchandising, much of which is 
inno way related to the Federation, together with a reproduction of the 
formal postoffice complaint against our fundraisers, 


The role played by the agencies in our greeting card controversy 
with the postoffice has been an activo one. Postal inspectors received de- 
rogatory information about the Federation from agency heads in Chicago, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, New York and other places, not just by mail 
but by personal interview. Indeed, representatives of a number of agencies 
took the trouble to travel to Washingtnn to present their various statements 
against the Federation orally to the head of the Fraud and Mailability Divi- 
sion of the Postoffice Department, 


Thus in the course of these agency activities funds that have been 
appropriated or Conated by the public to help the blind are now being diverted 
in this manner by these agencies to fight the National Federation of the Blind, 
Organizations that have been built up over years to disseminate good will 
toward the blind are now being used in this way by these people to disseminate 
ill will toward the NFB, Agencies that have been supported by the public 
in the past because they have promoted the education, economic independence, 
and welfare of the blind are now being used by these people to deny to the - 
blind one of the first fruits of these advantages--self determination and self- 
organization. 


Meanwhile, in all of this campaign of venomous hostility and fury 
against the Federation, what has been the role of the Federal Government? 
How have those federal officials performed who are in charge of supervising 
the administration of programs created by Congress to aid the blind in their 
struggle for normal and self-supporting lives? Have they been alert to pre- 
vent the misuse of federal programs and money in thie warfare upon the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind? Has the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
discharged its duty to put a stop to the misappropriation of federal powers 
and money into the attempted destruction of the Federation and its affiliates? 
Have the officers of the government, sworn to uphold and defend the Cons- 
titution of the United States, been zealous in protection of the constitutional 
tights of the blind to organize and speak for themselves through the National 
Federation of the Blind? Have they recognized the fact of our existence and 
the bona fides of our being by welcoming us as consultants and soliciting our 
device in matters concerning the blind? 


True, Secretary Folsom determined that Wood's breach of confidenti- 
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ality in North Carolina was "not proper." That, however, was a mere slap 
on the wrist considering the gravity of the offense; and it is open to question 
whether even this grudging action would have been taken if the Secretary's 
sense of duty had not been prodded by the active interest of the United States 
Senators from that state. Moreover, since that time the Director of the Of. 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation has taken steps to minimize and curtail the 
scope and significance of the Secretary's action, She has circulated a letter 
to state agencies declaring that some persons got the wrong impression if they 
thought the Secretary had issued a rebuke to Wood for his attack upon a blind 
organization through the breach of confidentiality of personal data in the reha. 
bilitation files. To stand idly by and watch without interference a course of 
conduct you have the power and duty to prevent is either to neglect your duty 
or to approve the conduct. In this case, however, we are not forced back 


upon the inference from silence and inactivity. In this case, express approva’ 


has been given. In the letter circulated to state agencies the federal rehabi- 

litation director asserted flatly that "State agencies are free to develop their 

own views with respect to the organization of blind personsin their own inter- 
est." In its context this is a clear signal to go ahead: a green light to efforts 
such as that in North Carolina to obstruct and undermine in any way possible 
the self-organizing efforts of the blind in the National Federation of the Blind 

and its affiliates, 


Far from restraining the state agencies in their improper propensities 
the federal officials thus announce that they are giving them a free hand. Far 
from withholding their approval they have in effect become active collabora- 
tionists. Far from forbidding the improper use of federal power and money, 
they proclaim the right of the agencies to pursue their present course, Far 
from protecting the constitutional rights of the blind, they connive at their 
invasion. Being themselves an agency, they have concluded that kinship is 
stronger than human and constitutional obligation. 


The attacks I have cited are not the only ones that have been made 
upon the organized blind of the National Federation and upon their right of 
free association. They are merely the most recent and conspicuous episodes 
in a lengthening chain of closely linked events, If the campaign against us 
succeeds the result will be the extinction of whatevsr promise we have seen 
created of self-expression, self-direction and self-respect for the blind of 
America-- and the indefinite deferment of our emerging hopes of ultimate 
equality and integration into normal society. 


But these attacks will not succeed. We shall take our case to the 
highest court in the land, the court of public opinion, as well as to the Con- 
gress and the legislatures of the states. We shall broadcast by every method 
open to us the full extent of this assault upon the organized blind of the Na- 
tional Federation by those public servants whose sole function should be to 
aid the independence and advancement of the blind. 


The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, Jokn F. Kennedy, has 
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already introduced a bill, S. 2411, to protect the right of the blind to self- 
expression through organizations of the blind. The bill contains two simple 
requirements: It requires the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to the fullest extent practicable to consult and advise with authorized repre- 
sentatives of organizations of the blind in the formulation, administration and 
execution of programs for the aid and rehabilitation of the blind. It forbids 
agencies administering blind programs supported by federal funds to exert 
official influence against the right of the blind to join organizations of the 

blind and requires the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, to en- 
force this prohibition,. In a statement accompanying the introduction of this 
bill, Senator Kennedy emphasized that the organizations of the blind "provide 
to our blind citizens the opportunity for collective self-expression. ,.. " 

"It is important," he said, "that these views be expressed freely and without 
interference. It is important that these views be heard and considered by 
persons charged with responsibility for determining and carrying out our 
programe for the blind." 


The bill is based up on the premise that we are citizens now; that our 
citizenship is not deferred until some far-distant future date; that the profes- 
sionals have not now any problem of interpretation of the blind to the public 
because the blind are now organized and are now speaking for themselves. 
The National Federation of the Blind is not an organization speaking for the 
blind-- it is the blind speaking for themselves. 


When Congress and the Administration become aware of the facts con- 
cerning these concerted attacks upon the right of the blind to organize; when 
the American public has been alerted to the actions of their servants in the 
agencies; when the widespread membership, democratic character and public 
purposes of the National Federation have been communicated to the people-- 

l have no fear that these assaults upon us will be permitted to continue. For 
the right of the blind to organize in their own defense, for the advancement 

of their common interest and the expression of their mutual needs, is grounded 
much too solidly in the American conscience and the democratic tradition, 

It is an essential corollary of freedom of speech, as it is a necessary adjunct 
of freedom of worship. It is wedded indissolubly to the trinity of rights to 

life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It is an outgrowth of the inherent 
right of self-defense and collective survival. It is a recognized prerogative, 

in modern law, of groups otherwise deprived or disadvantaged at the hands 

of others, It is the normal, necessary and orthodox means of participation 

in the processes of self-government in a multi-group society which is de- 
pendent on the effective representation of divergent interests, It is, in short, 
one of the established rights of man and of the citizen: the right of membership 
in a free society: the birthright of an American, 


For these reasons the right of the blind to organize must be and will 
be secured, 
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TESTIMONY 
of 
JOHN F. NAGLE 
182 State Street 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


My name is John F. Nagle. I am the president of the Associated 
Blind of Massachusetts. By profession I am a lawyer. 


I have been totally blind since I was thirteen years old. Before that 
time I attended the regular local schools in Springfield, but after my blind- 
ness occurred I] entered the Perkins School for the Blind at Watertown, 
Massachusetts, and graduated from its high school department in June of 
1934, 


During the next few years I worked as a Braille transcriber and 
attended college and law school at night. In June of 1942, I received my 
LLB. degree and opened a law office soon afterward. As is often the case 
with beginning lawyers, there was an initial starving period. I pulled myself 
through by doing sub-assembly work at the Springfield, Armory for a couple 
of years. After that, I was on my way. 


The Associated Blind of Massachusetts was organized in 1940. It 
became an affiliate of the National Federation of the Blind in 1949. At 
present, we have seven local chaters--located in Boston, Worcester, Spring- 
field, Brockton, Holyoke, Westfield and Lawrence. We have approximately 
five hundred members. In July of this year we are to have the National 
Convention in Boston, and undoubtedly this will bring about a further in- 
crease in our membership. It will be the first time that the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind convention has ever come to New England and, therefore, 
the first time that the majority of the blind of our state will have had the 


opportunity of participating directly in the deliberations of their national 
assembly. The experience is one which our rank and file members are 
anticipating with real enthusiasm. 


The programs for the blind in Massachusetts are located in the Divi- 
sion of the Blind of the State Department of Education. In this division, we 
have public assistance, vocational rehabilitation, vending stands, home 
teaching service, talking book distribution, pre-school counseling, sight- 
saving classes, prevention of blindness, and sight restoration. From the 
very beginning, we have been fortunate in having enlightened officials in 
charge of our state agency for the blind. Our present director of the divi- 
sion, John F, Mungovan, is a good example of what we think an administra- 
tor of programs for the blind ought to be. When he was appointed in 1951, 
the average public assistance grant to blind recipients in Massachusetts 
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was about fifty-eight dollars a month. It is now approximately one hundred 
and thirteen dollars a month. There was no systematic program of rehabili- 
tation for the blind. He organized and established such a program. Mr. 
Mungovan has worked very closely with the organized blind in planning and 
implementing policies and developing services. He has the respect and 
confidence of the great majority of the blind of the state. 


This was demonstrated conclusively in 1953 when our Governor an- 
nounced that another person would be appointed to take Mr. Mungovan's 
place as Director of the Division. It looked like politics to us. Mr. Mungovan 
had done an exceptionally good job, and the person who was to be appointed 
was totally inexperienced. The blind took immediate action. They held a 
mass meeting in Boston, and a delegation headed by Mr. Charles Little, 
who was at that time the state president of the organized blind, called on 
the Governor's Council to request that the appointment not be confirmed. 
Newspaper publicity was secured and letters and telegrams were sent to 
the Governor and other state officials. As a result, the other person with- 
drew his name, and Mr. Mungovan is still ourdirector. If he had beena 
bad director, we would have fought just as hard to have him removed. Our 
object was, and is, to secure adequate services for the blind of Massachusetts. 


In asking Congress to enact legislation to protect the right of the blind 
to organize and to insure that they be consulted about programs affecting 
them, we are asking no more than we are entitled to as American citizens 
and as human beings. It is true that we in Massachusetts now have a good 
agency for the blind; it is true that we are consulted about programs affect- 
ing us and that we are not being intimidated or pressured;.but is is also true 
that the personnel of our agency may some day change and that the blind of 
many other states are not as fortunate as we have been. Curtailment of the 
rights of any group of citizens is a curtailment of the rights of all of us and 
should be the concern of us all. 


I should like to conclude my remarks by quoting to you the last few 
sentences of the address delivered by Mr. Mungovan when he appeared 
before our National Convention last year in New Orleans. He came to New 
Orleans to receive the Newell Perry Award for his outstanding service to 
the blind of our state and the nation. His words are, perhaps, a more elo- 
quent appeal for the passage of our legislation than I could make, and they 
show how fully he has come to understand the hopes and dreams of the blind-- 
to be accepted for what they are in society and to have the same opportunities 
as Others. He said, 


I think that agencies for the blind--despite the tremendous 
amount of dedication of people engaged in this work, and 
despite the fact that these people have worked untiringly 
to help the blind--have had difficulty in letting the blind 
people grow up and assume full stature. They tend to 
draw the line again, as they did fifty years ago, between 
a group of helping persons and those to be helped. 
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I think, however, tonight as I feel what goes on 
in this convention and (in the last year or so) through- 
out the country, there is a feeling that one gets that the 
shackles are falling away and that generally this program 
of advancing the cause and the recognition and acceptance 
of the blind in this country is showing a decided change, 
So tonight in accepting this award I believe that, with 
you, I can look forward to a much brighter future in 
this second half of the twentieth century. A future that 
will be, I think, signalized by a common acceptance of blind 
people just as normal citizens of these United States. 
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